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Corru, 9th September, 1806.—Having engaged 
a vessel to carry me through the Mgean to 
Mount Athos, we set sail this evening from the 
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port of Kastradhes, /talicé Castrai. The vessel is of 
55 tons, and one of those called by the Venetians 
Manzera, carrying square or latine sails, according 
to the state of the weather. The captain refused 
to put to sea ona Tuesday until the sun was down, 
that day being considered unlucky by all classes of 
Greeks : nor would he consent to sail in the day- 


time, as he feared the effects of the partacua, or 
cattivo occhio, of those who may envy him for the 
beauty of his vessel. 

Sept. 10.—From the low sandy point of Léf- 
kimo in Corfa, the ancient Leucimne, or Leu- 
cimme, to Cavo Bianco, probably the Amphi- 
pagus of Ptolemy, the coast of Corfii has a N. and 
S. direction for 6 or 7 miles, nearly parallel to that 
of Epirus, and thus forms the southern entrance of 
the channel of Corfa: the breadth is five miles, but 
is narrowed to four between Cape Bianco and the 
islands which preserve their ancient name Sybota, 
by extensive shallows adjoining the former Cape. 
Similar shoals encircle Cape Léfkimo, but as they 
stretch chiefly to the northward, and the channel 
is here wider, they are not so inconvenient to navi- 
gation as the former. There is a sheltered bay 
between the two principal Syvota, and another 
between the inner island and the main. In the 
latter 1 anchored in a Russian brig of war in May 
last. The adjacent district on the continent is 
named Vrakhana, and consists of several dispersed 
hamlets, among which, on the shore opposite to 
the inner island of the Syvota, are two towers be- 
longing to Murtzo, an Albanian chief. These oc- 
cupy apparently the site of the place which Thucy- 
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dides calls ‘‘ the continental Sybota',’’ and where, 
after the second naval action between the Corcy- 


rei and Corinthians, in the year before the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War, the Corinthians 


erected a trophy, while the Corcyrei, who equally 
claimed the victory, set up their trophy ‘‘ at the 
insular Sybota? :” whence it would seem that there 
were villages of that name on either side of the inner 
strait or harbour. Midway between the outerSyvota 
and Parga is Cape Varlam, commonly called For- 
majo by the seamen of Italy and the Seven Islands. 
Immediately north of it, is a retirement of the coast 
with a sandy beach, above which are cultivated 
slopes round some dispersed hamlets, all known by 
the name of Arpitza. Near the shore are the re- 
mains of a Hellenic fortification now called Erimo- 
kastro. 

Parga, and the heights behind it, covered with 
olive groves and gardens, have a very pleasing ap- 
pearance from the sea. The town is situated on 
the steep side of a conical rock, which divides a 
small recess of the coast into two bays, both exposed 
to the Garbino, and consequently dangerous in 
winter, except for small boats, which may shelter 
close under the town, or behind some rocks on the 
southern side of the southern port. The mdge 
which connects the promontory with the neigh- 
bourimg mountain and separates the two ports, is 
covered with a street of houses, and there is another 
on the beach of the southern port. On the rock 
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stands a fortress, in which resides the Bey sent from 
Constantinople to receive the tribute; the place 


being governed in the same manner as Prévyza'. 

About six miles to the south-eastward of Parga 
is the entrance of Splantza, or the harbour of Fa- 
nari, the ancient Glycys Limen, into which the 
Acheron discharges itself. The intermediate coast 
has a direction first due east, and then south; 
exactly in the angle is Ai lanni, or St. John, which 
is the best harbour in this part of the coast. Porto 
Fanari is small and shallow, and therefore fre- 
quented only by small vessels, which load the corn 
and kalambokki of the plain of Fanari. The port 
is easily known by an interval of low coast between 
steep hills, and by a remarkable precipice on one 
side of the entrance. As at Buthrotum, the water 
of this bay is rendered almost sweet by the great 
river which is discharged into it; whence the 
ancient name Glycys Limen. Suli is a conspicuous 
object rising behind this part of the coast ; on the 
heights a little to the southward of Porto Fanari is 
the village of Klaréntza, and below it a small har- 
bour and some magazines for the sardéles, which 
are caught in great plenty, in and near Porto Fa- 
nari. The coast is steep but well cultivated as far 
as Cape Agriapidhia, the heights above which are 
seen from Corfa. 

There is no situation between Porto Fanari and 
the port Comarus of Nicopolis, now M¥tika, indicating 
any great probability of an ancient site: I am in- 
formed, however, that some Hellenic remains exist 
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at Klaréntza. The most conspicuous object is the 
castle of Riniassa', situated at the foot of a mari- 
time ridge, which is separated by some elevated 
valleys from the range extending from Zalongo 
towards Suli. Two miles to the north of it isa 
small harbour named Elia. 

Some difficulty occurs in adjusting the ancient 
names on the coast between the channel of Corcyra 
and Nicopolts. Arpitza I believe to be the place 
named Chimertum, where the Corinthians stationed 
their fleet, and established a camp on returning to 
the Epirote coast in the summer following: their 
defeat by the Corcyrei near Paxi?, at the same 
time that they formed another camp at Actium 
for the protection of Leucas and their other allies in 
that quarter. The station of the Corcyreei was 
at Leucimne*®; and in those positions the hos- 
tile forces with- 
out coming to action. 


remained the whole summer 
Previously to the second 
battle between the same two parties, which oc- 
curred three years after the first, Chimerium was 
again the station of the Corinthian fleet, while that 
of the Corcyrai was at Sybota. On this occasion, 
Thucydides describes Chimerium as a cape and 
harbour on the Epirote coast, between the rivers 


* “Pyvidooa. 
* In the year B.C. 435, Thu- 
The 


historian does not exactly state 


cyd. 1.1, c. 29, et seq. 


where this battle took place, 
but the Corinthians who were in 
their route to Epidamnus had 
met the herald of the Corcyrei 
off Actium, and the latter, after 
the battle, planted their trophy 


on Cape Leucimme or Leucim- 
ne. The action, therefore, oc- 
curred probably between Paxt 
and Cape Varlam. 

* éorparomedevovTo Emt Axriw 
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Acheron and Thyamis'. We find, accordingly, 
that Cape Varlam is about midway between the 
mouths of those two rivers, and that the bay of 
Arpitza, being exactly opposite to Cape Bianco, 
was peculiarly well placed to observe the entrance 
of the channel of Corfa, and to prevent an enemy 
stationed at Léfkimo from sailing out of it un- 
observed. The historian does not, indeed, refer to 
Chimerium as a fortress, but seems to describe it 
as a harbour dependent upon Ephyre. But I 
have frequently had occasion to observe, that 
places noticed only in history as mountains, har- 
bours, or promontories, are proved by existing 
ruins to have been also fortresses: and in the 
present instance, the words of Pausanias and Ste- 
phanus afford some presumption that Chimerium 
was more than a mere cape or harbour’. If the 
remark of Pausanias were verified, who states that 
fresh water, similar to that of the Deine on the 
coast of Argolis *, rose in the sea near Chimerium, 
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there would remain no doubt on the subject. As 
to the mention of Ephyre by Thucydides in con- 
nection with Chimerium, it can only be recon- 
ciled with the situation which I have attributed 
to the latter, by supposing Thucydides to have 
employed the word trio in its widest sense, and 
merely for the purpose of introducing a notice 
of the rivers Acheron and Thyamis, and of the po- 
sition of Chimerium between them, mt the historian 
himself, compared with Strabo, leaves no doubt 
that Ephyre, afterwards named at stood not 
far above the discharge of the Acherusia and Ache- 
ron into the G'lycys Limen', which is twelve or four- 
teen miles distant from Cape Varlam. But it is ob- 
vious that no cape near Port Fanari, nor any other 
position, such as Parga if we might suppose that 
place to have been the ancient Chimerium, can be 
so well adapted to the circumstances related by 
Thucydides as the harbour of Arpitza and Cape 
Varlam. 

Eloi d€ vnaidec ra LUPora, mov Kiyupoc 4 mpdrepov ’Eduvoa, 
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Parga, I am inclined to believe, was the ancient 
Toryne, which Octavianus, coming from the Ionian 
sea, occupied with his fleet, and from whence he 
proceeded to offer battle to Antonius at the entrance 
of the strait of Actium. Ptolemy, indeed, may be 
thought to leave some doubt whether Toryne, or 
Torone as he writes it, was at Parga, or at Port St. 
John, as he names only the following places, and 
in this order: ‘‘the mouth of the Thyamis, Sy- 
bota, Torone, the mouth of the Acheron, Port 
Eleea, Nicopolis ;” whence it may be said that St. 
John being a safer and more capacious harbour than 
that of Parga, will correspond better to Toryne. 
St. John lies however in an angle of the coast, not 
very easily entered or quitted by a fleet, and was 
not so convenient for the purpose of Octavianus as 
Parga. It was more probably the harbour of Bu- 
chetium', a town described by Strabo as situated 
at a small distance from the sea, and not far from 
Cichyrus or Ephyre, the remains of which city still 
exist at a ruined monastery on the right bank of 
the Vuvo or Cocytus, at an equal distance from 
Porto Fanari and from the harbour of St. John, and 
not more than two hours from either. 

Elia, the name of the small harbour between 


‘ The Buchetii were skilful fishermen, but not even a Bu- 
chetian could catch a hyca. 
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Klaréntza and Rintassa, seems to show that the 
Elea, which Ptolemy places on this coast, between 
the mouth of the Acheron and Nicopolis, was there 
situated. On the other hand, Thucydides, by 
describing the Eleatis as the district where the 
Acherusia discharged itself into the sea, affords 
strong reason for believing that the reading of 
Scylax is correct, which represents the port 
Glycys to have been also called Elea’, and 
that as no Thesprotian city of this name is no- 
ticed by any ancient author, the harbour was 
named Elea, and the surrounding district Eleatis, 
from the marshy nature of the neighbouring 
country, which, as it affects even the water of the 
harbour, was the more likely to attach that name 
to it. It may not have been until long after the 
time of Thucydides and Scylax, that for Elea was 
substituted the still more descriptive Glycys Limen, 
as the name of the harbour. It must be confessed, 
however, that the modern name, Elia, together 
with the words of Ptolemy, which represent the 
mouth of the Acheron and the harbour of Elza as 
distinct places, are adverse to this conclusion, and 
that the question is rather doubtful. 

The maestrale, which at this season seldom sets 
in till the afternoon, falls about sunset, and we are 
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becalmed till midnight, when begins the usual gulf 
wind from Prévyza, which carries us to the north- 
ern promontory of Lefkadha at nine in the fore- 
noon of Sept. 11.—From this precipitous cape the 
coast runs south-westward as far as Cape Dukato, 
consisting, without intermission, of the same de- 
scription of bold cliffs, of which the celebrated 
Leucate forms the still more remarkable termina- 
tion. At the northern cape the coast makes a 
sudden curve to the eastward, and a sandy beach 
begins, from which, midway towards Amaxikhi, 
branches the low promontory of Plaka. This spit of 
sand makes an angle to the north-west, and then 
retires in the opposite direction until at a short 
distance from the coast of Xerédmero it assumes 
a direction parallel to that shore, forming the 
northern entrance of the lagoons, which sepa- 
rate the island of Leucas from Acarnania. The 
fortress of Aghia Mavra stands exactly at the re- 
entering angle of the promontory, where the strait 
is narrowest, and covers the whole breadth of the 
Plaka. It is now occupied by a Russian garrison 
of 500 men. We land at the foot of the walls, and 


after answering a few questions from the fort, pro- 


ceed to the Sanita in the town, walking along the 
narrow sunimit of an aqueduct which crosses the 
lagoon and conveys water to the fort. It is sup- 
ported by about 260 arches, and is 1300 yards in 
length. 
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The modern capital of Leucas, named Amaxikhi', 
resembles Mesolénghi, as well by its situation on 
the lagoon as in the form of the houses, which are 
very unlike those of Corfu, being built chiefly of 
wood on a substruction of stone or brick, with gal- 
leries supported by wooden pillars. The greater 
part of them are of one story only, which, as well 
as the wooden construction, is said to have been 
adopted in consequence of the frequency of earth- 
quakes. Some of the larger houses are fitted up 
with tapestry in the Venetian taste. The town is 
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composed of a single street, from which branch some 
narrow lanes of small wooden tenements. At the 
northern termination of the street, near the head of 
the aqueduct, is a small square called the Piazza 
di San Marco; from the other end branch two 
roads which are practicable for carriages for two or 
three miles, and then become mere horse-paths. 
Amaxikhi may perhaps have taken its name from 
being the only place in the island where apaéia, or 
wheel carriages, are or can be used. The women 
are generally handsome, as at Mesolonghi, and in 
some other situations in Greece which have every 
appearance of being unhealthy ; but many of the 
men have a sickly complexion. Iam lodged in 
the house of Mr. K. G., Austrian and British 
vice-consul, whose profits having been sadly dimi- 
nished since the occupation of the Venetian states 
by the French, his habitation is proportionally 
humble. In the afternoon Count Angelo Orio, 
to whom I had a letter of introduction, presents 
me to the Prytano, after which we walk out to one 
of the count’s gardens, which is spacious and in 
good order. Count Orio is a Venetian, who in 
right of his deceased wife, an heiress of this place, 
has large possessions in the plains of Amaxikhi, 
Vonitza, and Nicopolis. But the uncertain tenure 
of his continental property renders it of little value. 
He was of the Maggior Consilio of Venice, a Go- 
vernator di Nave, and two years Proveditor of 
Cefalonia. On being sent by Admiral Uschakoff 
to Petersburg, the Emperor Paul gave him the 
title of Conseiller Intime, with the rank of briga- 
dier. He remained at Amaxikhi under the French, 
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but being persecuted by General Chabot on suspi- 
cion of being in intelligence with the Turks and 
Russians, was obliged to take refuge in the 
mountains. On Chabot’s departure he returned 
to town, and claims the credit of having pre- 


vented Aly Pasha from entering the island when 
the Pasha, encamping with his Albanians on the 
shore opposite to the fortress, flattered himself 
that he should obtain this favourite object in the 
name of the Porte, and be able to hold it for him- 
self. And he might have succeeded, if he had 
had a few boats to transport his Albanians. Orio 
endeavoured to gain time by negotiation with the 
Bishop of Arta and the Pasha, while the islanders, 
taking up a position to the southward, declared 
their determination to resist the Albanians. But 
the only real impediment was the fire of the French 
from the fortress upon the shallow channel, which 
the Albanians would otherwise have crossed on 
foot. After a delay of fifteen days in the siege of 
Cerigo, Admiral Uschakoff arrived, but the French 
held out twenty days longer in the castle, the Rus- 
sian batteries being either too distant, or directed 
against the strongest parts of the work. 

Sept. 12.—Cross the lagoon in company with 
Count Orio to the fortress, in a small flat-bottomed 
boat which is punted, and sails back without any 
danger under the lee of the aqueduct, though there 
is a strong south-wester without. The aqueduct 
is so narrow, that when the wind is very strong it 
sometimes happens that careless or drunken men 
fall, or are blown over into the water and smothered 
in the mud. The Russians in garrison, who have 
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just received a year’s arrear of pay and clothing, 
are commanded by a rough Russian colonel, who 
has learnt a few words of Italian at Naples and in 
these islands, and says that he should prefer the 
most miserable village in Russia to his present 
solitary and disagreeable station. Formerly the 
fortress was the seat of government, and there 
were houses in it for the proveditori ordinario and 
straordinario. The profile is low, and the wall is 
very weak, especially towards the lagoon. But it 
is well placed for protecting the strait just where 
it is easily forded from the opposite heights in 
Xerédmero, called Lamia, on the extremity of 
which is a Tekiéh of Dervises. The shallow 
channel extends two or three miles to the north 
of the fort, separated only from the open sea by 
a continuation of the Plaka, which terminates at 
the southern side of the entrance of port Dhée- 
mata, or St. Nicolas. This harbour, being the 
only one between Viskardho and Prévyza, is of 
some importance, though the depth of water is 
sufficient for ships only at the entrance; it com- 
municates eastward by a narrow channel with the 
Lake of Vulkaria. The fortress of Santa Maura 
is the only place where I have seen date trees 
growing on the western coast of Greece ; they are 
now bearing fruit, but it never ripens here. 

On returning from the fortress we proceed to 
the paleokastro, or remains of the city of Leucas, 
a mile and a half to the south east of Amaxikhi. 
The site is called Kaligéni, and consists of irre- 
gular heights, forming the last falls of the cen- 
tral ridge of the island, at the foot of which is 
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a narrow plain between the heights and the lagoon. 
The hills are almost entirely covered with vine- 
yards; the plain is occupied by gardens. To- 
wards the northern side of the heights are a 
few houses called Zervates, and a church of 
‘Aio Vlasi. At two-thirds of the distance from 
Amaxikhi to the ancient site, a fountain called 
Megali Vrysis flows copiously from the rocky 
foot of a hill, on the summit of which stands a 
casino which, as well as Kalig6ni and the neigh- 
bouring plain, belongs to the Count. Water is 
conveyed from the Vrysis, in a subterraneous 
conduit, to Amaxikhi, where it supplies the town 
from various fountains constructed in the Turkish 
style. The conduit was originally a work of the 
Turks ; but the Venetians, when a repair was 
required, not having been able to trace the direc- 
tion of the old aqueduct, were obliged to construct 
the whole anew. That the same accident may 
not happen again, they have marked the direc- 
tion by little heaps of earth, which show the ex- 
traordinary circuit taken by the conduit in pre- 
serving the proper level. A hollow between Me- 
gali Vrysis and the Paledkastro, which is now 
covered with vineyards, was a part of the ceme- 
tery of Leucas, as appears from the numerous 
bones, vases, and other sepulchral remains which 
have been found there. The ancient inclosure 
is almost entirely traceable as well round the 
brow of the height on the northern, western and 
southern sides, as from either end of the heights 


across the plain to the lagoon, and along its 


shore. This illustrates Livy, who remarks that the 
lower parts of Leucas were on a level close to the 
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shore'. The walls on the heights are, for the most 
part, of polygonal masonry, and apparently of a 
remote period. In the plain the masonry is more 
regular, some remains of towers are seen, and it 
seems evident that this part of the fortification is 
of a much later date than the original inclosure on 
the hills. The latter is probably a part of the 
Nericus mentioned in the Odyssey, which Laertes 
boasts to have taken, and which, even in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, had not yet assumed the name of 
Leucas’. This change, and the extension of the 
walls to the lagoon, occurred probably between that 
war, when Leucas was opposed to the Acarnanes, 
and the time when it became the chief city of Acar- 


The 


nania and the seat of the national council °. 


western, or most inland point of the hill of Leucas, 
is of a peaked form, and was crowned by a large 


round tower, of which the foundations are extant. 
Northward of this, on a tabular summit of equal 
height, are the remains of a small fortress or Acro- 
polis : on the lower slope of the hill are the ruins 
of several terrace walls; and there are some foun- 
dations also in the plain. Some cisterns were 
described to me by a peasant as existing in the 
upper part of the Paledkastro, but I did not see 


" Lay. 1.83, e 17. 
2 Thucyd. 1. 3, c. 7. Strabo 


that cities, which history repre- 
sents to have been rebuilt on a 


therefore is at variance with the 
historian, since he not only as- 
serts that the name was changed 
by the Corinthian colony, but 
that Leucas was built on a dif- 
ferent site from that of Nericus. 
(Strabo, p. 452, vide infra.) 
But it is not uncommon to find 


different site, have been merely 
restored and enlarged, with a 
change of name, and such seems 
to have been the case in the 
present instance. 

* Tit twoos 0s J 86, 
¢. 11. 
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them. Close to the remains of the walls to the 
southward there is another fine fountain, fitted up in 
the Turkish manner, called oracpévn Bota, or 
the shattered fountain, and lying near it a small 
sepulchral stone, inscribed with the name Aapw%, 
the last letter doubtful. In an adjoining vineyard 
I observed a plain sarcophagus, and among other 
remains of the southern cemetery of the city a tomb 
made of slabs of stone set upright, in the most simple 
style, and which had been excavated. Count Orio 
found not long ago, in this vineyard, a sepul- 
chral stone with a woman’s name. Immediately 
below the vineyards of Kaligéni are some exten- 
sive salt pans of the same name, which extend 
southward to a small round fortress in ruins called 
Forti, and to the southern harbour of Amaxikhi, 
named Drépano. 

Opposite to the middle of the ancient city some 
remains of a Hellenic mole are visible, evidently 
appertaining to a causeway and bridge which here 
crossed the lagoon. The bridge was rendered neces- 
sary by a channel, which pervades the whole length 
of the lagoon, and admits a passage to boats draw- 
ing five or six feet of water, while the other parts 
of the lagoon are not more than two feet in depth. 
The great squared blocks which formed the ancient 
causeway are still seen above the shallow water in 
several places on either side of the deep channel, 
but particularly towards the Acarnanian shore ; 
on which side, a little to the southward of the 


causeway, on a small rocky height, are remains 
of habitations, and of a castle of the middle ages. 
The bridge seems to have been kept in repair at 
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a late period of time, there being a solid cubical 
fabric of masonry of more modern workmanship 
erected on the causeway on the western bank of 
the channel. 

The earliest appellation of Leucas was Acte, or 
the ‘‘ peninsula,” a name applied to some other 
great maritime projections of the continent ofGreece, 
as Argolis, Attica, and Athos. To that of Leucas 
the word ‘Hzeipov was added as a distinction, and 
"Axrn H7eioowo seems to have been its common de- 
signation in the time of Homer ; it was indeed very 
naturally so named by the neighbouring island- 
ers, as Epirus or ‘‘ the continent” was the word 
then applied to the whole of Acarnania as well as 
to Epirus proper. According to Scylax, the people 
of the town were called Epileucadii, so that it 
would seem that the name Leucas, derived from 
the cliffs of the western coast, had at an early 
period been adopted by the people. The Acar- 
nanes of Leucas being in a state of insurrection 
called in a thousand colonists from Corinth, who 
slew the Acarnanes, occupied the country, and 
cutting through the isthmus made it an island’. 
According to Pliny, this canal, or dioryctus as it 
was called, was 3 stades in length’, a distance 
which agrees so weil with the breadth of the 
Plaka, that one cannot doubt that the dioryctus 
was cut through that sand-bank, probably not 
far from the fort of Santa Maura, where the 
spit making an angle to the south, alluvion is 
quickly accumulated, and has a constant ten- 

Scylax in ‘Akapvavia. *’ Pliny HN. 1.4, 'c, 12. 
Strabo, p. 452. 
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dency to close the entrance of the deep channel 
which pervades the lagoon, and the navigation of 
which was probably the object of the Corin- 
thians. If by this operation they rendered Leucas 
an island, we are to suppose that the part of the 
lagoon between the Plaka and Lamia, which now 
insulates Leucas, did not anciently exist. But | 


am more disposed to believe, notwithstanding the 
‘Axrn of Homer, and other ancient testimonies, that 
Leucas was never more of a peninsula nor less of 
an island than it is at present; that is to say, that 


it has always been separated by a narrow fordable 
channel, and that the changes which appear from 
history to have occurred were all caused by the 
natural obstruction and artificial clearing of the 
entrance of the deep channel. 

The dioryctus formed by the Corinthian colony 
in the seventh century, B.C., had become unser- 
viceable before the Peloponnesian war, as appears 
by the Peloponnesian fleet having on more than one 
occasion been dragged across the isthmus, though 
Leucas was entirely in their interest’. It was in the 
same state in the reign of Philip, son of Demetrius, 
for Polybius relates, that when Philip surprised 
Thermus, in the year B. c. 218, and was hastening 
with his fleet from Cephallenia by Leucas to the 
Ambracie Gulf, he caused his ships to be conveyed 
across the isthmus’, and Livy in describing the 


' Thueyd..l. 3, ¢. 81.1.4, ‘The isthmus seems to have 
». 8. been still called the Dioryctus, 
2 > , ‘ \ \ 
evTpeTioapevoc Ta Tept Tov although the canal was ob- 
Atopukroy, kat ravry Cuakopioac — structed. 


ruc vave.—Polyb. 1. 5, ¢. 5. 
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siege of Leucas by L. Quinctius, 21 years after- 
wards, uses the words, ‘‘ Leucadia nunc insula et 


vadoso freto quod perfossum manu est ab Acar- 


nania divisa, tum peninsula erat';” the restoration 


of the dioryctus was perhaps a work of the Ro- 


mans, after the Macedonian conquest, when one 
of their first acts was to separate Leucas from the 


Acarnanian confederacy. Both bridge and canal 


ov 


appear from Strabo to have existed in the reign 


of Augustus, whose policy it was to facilitate 


communication by sea and land, by these means 


securing the power of Rome, maintaining peace, 


and extending the commercial intercourse of the 


subject nations. 


It is curious that Livy, though he has probably 
borrowed, as usual, the part of his narrative just 
referred to from Polybius, has represented the 
town of Leucas as situated on the isthmus, where 
it was 500 paces long and 120 broad. Perhaps 
in improving the expression he lost some of the 
truth of his author, as he has done in some 


other instances. From a similar inaccuracy we 
may suspect that Strabo never visited Leucas 
in person, like many other places which he has 
incorrectly described, for he represents the isth- 


mus, the dioryctus, the bridge, and Leucas to 
have been all in the same place, and Nericus in 
a different situation’, whereas from what I have 
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already stated, it is evident that Nericus, Leucas, 
and the bridge, were in one position, and the isth- 
mus and dioryctus at a distance of three miles to 
the north of them. 

The insecurity which the city of Leucas felt 
from being placed on a peninsula, or what was 
nearly the same thmg in a military sense, an 
island to which there was a fordable access from 


the continent, is strongly proved by the traces of 


a Hellenic wall, commencing near Amaxikhi, and 
terminating at the bluff cape which rises from the 
western extremity of the sandy beach. This wall 
intercepted the communication between the an- 
cient city and the isthmus, or promontory of 
Plaka, and may have been useful also against a 
landing in the bay of Amaxikhi. It was probably 
built before the union of Leucas with Acarnania. 
Count Orio afirms that just before the fall of 
Venice, every thing was in readiness to renew the 
ancient canal, which would be extremely useful to 
the island, as well as to the whole coast of Acar- 
nania and Epirus, by enabling small vessels to 
avoid the circuit of Cape Dukato’. 

Sept. 13.—This being the first of the month 
(Greek style) is the day of meeting of the Syncliti 
to choose the members of the legislative body, of 
whom this island sends four, Corfa ten, Zante ten, 
Cefalonia ten, Ithaca two, Paxt two, Cerigo two. 


1 The canal has been re-_ side of Fort Santa Maura, and 
stored since Leucas has been joins the deep channel near 
under English protection: iten- © Amaxikhi. 


ters the lagoon on the western 
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The Assembly meets in the church of St. Minas 
on the out-skirts of the town, with a Russian guard 
at the door. The Prytano, 8. V... of Corfu, opens 
the assembly with a long speech in Greek, point- 
ing out the importance of the business on which 
they are met, and supporting his arguments by 
examples from ancient history. He has the cha- 
racter of being one of the most Jearned men in 
these islands, and the speech is much commended, 
though I hear one of the country nobles whisper- 
ing to another, cada Oya, ‘fine words without 
meaning.’ In fact, not one of those present is 
ignorant that the meeting is all a farce, and that 
the legislators have been named a fortnight ago 
by N. the emissary of the Russian plenipotentiary. 
But this does not prevent the ceremony of a ballot 
for 26 names, out of which a selection of four is 
to be made by the Senate. Two days are allowed 
for the ballot, when the boxes, sealed by the pry- 
tano, are sent to Corfu to be opened before the 
Senate. It is a common joke to call the Syncliti, 
Synkléfti. Lefkadha produces corn enough for its 
own consumption, and some oil for exportation; a 
ereat quantity of salt, and wine sufficient not only 
for home consumption, but for exportation in con- 
siderable quantities to Corfa, Prévyza, and other 
places. Besides the salt-works of Kaligoni, there 
are some smaller near the town. The salt-cham- 
bers are separated from one another by other 


chambers in which no salt is made; the stagnant 


water in these and in the ditches causes malaria. 
The salt is piled up in large pyramids, and co- 
vered with a roof of tiles. At Corfd it is formed 
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into little hillocks. The manufacture there is 
not so good as it is here, nor the salt so much 
esteemed. 

On the Acarnanian mountain, which Jies oppo- 
site to the anchorage of Forti, and which extends 
to the bay of Zavérdha, is the scattered village of 
Plaia’, and on the slope of Lamia the monastery 
and small village of Aghia Varvara. There is 
considerable confusion in common discourse as to 
the name of Santa Maura, which is given occasion- 
ally to the island, the town, or the fortress, but 
properly “Ayia Mavpa, is the fortress, having re- 
ceived that name from a small church which stood 
on the site, “Auagiy: is the town and Aevxaca the 
island. 

Sept. 14.—The manzera having made the tour 
of the island by Kavo Dukato, I pass through the 
channel of the Lagoons in a small flat-bottomed 
boat, and rejoin the vessel a little below Forti. 
Sailing out of the harbour of Drépano, we leave 
the fountain of the Pasha’, on the right hand, and 
then pass the port of Kliminé, which is sheltered 


by four or five islands lying before it. The two 


principal, called Sparti and Skropéo, produce good 
corn. Madari, situated exactly in the entrance of 
Kliminé, is covered with olives, and belongs to Kyr 
Nikola Vretté of Ithaca. The harbour communi- 
cates by a narrow opening with a long interior bay. 
Kliminé I take to be a corruption of the Ellome- 
nus of Thucydides *. 


2 


* Trayrac. 
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Leaving Meganisi on the right, we run along 
the coast of Acarnania, which rises to a lofty 
mountain named Kandili, containing a village of 
the same name ; but the wind coming to the south 
we are unable to weather the outer cape of Ka- 
lamo called Kefali, and stand close in to the shore 
towards the northern extremity of the island, 
where is the village Piskopi, and below it a 
small harbour. Opposite to the northern ex- 
tremity of Kalamo, is a large bay, bordered by 
an extensive plain, in which are the ruins of the 
village Varnaka, and some Hellenic remains, 
probably those of Alyzia. The bay is divided 
into two by a low projection named MyVtika. 
The eastern anchorage is called Vurko, and from 
some magazines of that name there is a road of 
an hour across a fertile valley and steep ascent 
to Zavitza, a large village on the mountain at the 
head of the valley. Mount Kandili is separated 
by a remarkable pass from Mount Bumisto, which 
is the highest summit in this part of Acarnania, 
and is nearly opposite to Kalamo. Southward 
of Bumisto a long ridge borders the coast, which 
ends in the promontory on the western side of 
the entrance of the harbour of Tragamésti. 

Sept. 15.—Never having seen a tolerable map 
of Ithaca, I was most agreeably surprised in enter- 
ing the noble Gulf of Molo this morning at day- 
break'. To the right rises with extreme steepness 
the great mountain of Anoi, which, being the 


* See a Map of Ithaca at the end of this volume. 
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highest and greatest in the island, we can have 
no difficulty in identifying with the Neritum of 
the poet. To the left are three harbours; the 
outer is a semicircular port called Skhino, per- 
haps an ancient name, then Vathy two miles in 
length, and widening to the breadth of half a mile 
towards the bottom; then Dhexia, resembling 
Skhino, but smaller, and so called probably as 
being to the right in entering the principal har- 
bour Vathy. An island before it is named 
Katzurbo. Beyond Dhexia the gulf extends two 
miles to the S.W., and terminates in the port 
of Aetéd, separated only from the channel of 
Kefalonia by a narrow ridge which thus divides 
the island into two peninsulas. The town of 
Vathy occupies a long narrow space on the shore 
at the head of the bay of the same name. Before 
it is an island named Pandokratora, on which 
stands a lazaretto. J am lodged in the house of 
Mr. Constantine Zavé, English vice-consul, whose 
father held the same office for 50 years. The 
Prytano is of a Venetian family settled at Kefalo- 
nia. He has lately excited considerable discon- 
tent by disarming the Ithacans, and taking away 
from them even the small knives which they wore 
in their girdles. 

In a decree of the senate of Venice, dated in the 
year 1504, of which a copy still exists at Vathy, 
lands are offered gratis, and an exemption from 
all imposts for ten years in the uninhabited island 
lying on the eastern side of Cefalonia called Val 
di Compare, or Val di Compagno; in conse- 
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quence of this decree the island was occupied, 
and 25 years afterwards was governed by a Vene- 
tian styled Il Capitano. In this instance, as in 
many others, the Greeks, however much behind 
the Italians they may be in civilization generally, 
show that they were not so ignorant of the an- 
cient geography of Greece, for they have never 
ceased to apply to this island its ancient name, 
altered merely by a simple metathesis of the two 
first letters, Oux«n for I0akn, while the latter is well 
known by the better classes to be the correct ortho- 
graphy. The gentile ‘I@axnotoc, employed by Ho- 
mer, is in use, as well as “I@axoc, which is found in 
Euripides’, and on the coins of the island; the 
corresponding Ovakec is now the vulgar gentile. 
From O:axn has been formed the Italian Teachi or 
Teaci. Every peasant is acquainted with the name 
of Odhysséfs, though few know much of his story, 
and probably not six persons in the island have 
ever read Homer. 

Thiaki has a population of 8000 souls, of whom 
about 1200 are absentees, either as merchants 
employed chiefly at Constantinople in importing 
erain and iron into that city from the Black Sea, 
or as sailors working the ships of the island, 
possessed by those merchants. By the majority 


the two employments are combined. There are 


50 square-rigged vessels owned and manned by 
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Ithacans, and about as many boats, which carry 
on a traffic with the neighbouring islands and 
shores of the continent. About 20 of the ships 
have been built in the island. 

The exports of Thiaki are 250,000 lire Venete of 
currants, now valued at 25,000 piastres, 6,000 bar- 
rels of wine at 60,000 piastres, and 1,500 barrels 
of oil every other year, valued at 30,000 piastres. 
The island produces also a sufficiency of oil and 
wine for its own consumption, 20,000 kila of wheat 
and barley, and a small quantity of cheese. The 
grain is hardly sufficient for half the year’s con- 
sumption, and the yearly expenditure on this head 
is reckoned at 125,000 piastres. There is some 
importation also of salt fish, and cattle for slaugh- 
ter. The currants of the island were sent formerly 
to England by the Zante merchants, and were the 
most esteemed of any, but they are now chiefly 
bought by the Sclavonians and Moreites. The 
wine is sent to Corfa and the continent; the oil 
to Trieste and Venice; the cheese to Zante. The 
daily price of labour is, on ordinary occasions, 80 
paras a day without provision, which is higher 
than in most of the other islands, agricultural 
hands being scarce. The valley around Vathy is 
well cultivated with corn, and scarcely a spot on 
the heights, that will admit of a vineyard, has been 
neglected. The remainder consists of rocky ground 
covered with brushwood. To the south-west of 
the town rises the highest mountain in the southern 
peninsula, and next to the mountain of Anoi the 
highest point in the island. It is called Stefano- 
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vani, or Merovugli: on its slope are situated the 
village of Perakhério and the Monastery of the 
Archangels. On the opposite or western side it 


slopes abruptly to the channel of Kefalonia. The 


superiority of Vathy in fertility, and the con- 
venience of its harbour render probable the 
supposition that here was one of the towns of 
Ithaca, if not the capital, and the presumption ts 
supported by the numerous wrought stones of Hel- 
lenic times, found in the houses and streets of the 
town, and in the fences around it. 

The three principal families of Zthaca are the 
Petaliadhes, the Karaviadhes, and the Dhendhri- 
nadhes ; a principal branch of the first has taken 
the name of Zav6, because one of the ancestors of 
our present Vice-Consul was an idiot. This family 
owns the valley at Aetd, the greater part of Anoi, 
and a part of the land near Vathy, of which the 
remainder chiefly belongs to the Dhendhrinadhes, 
particularly to their chief Asimaki Dhrakoleone. 
The valley of Oxoi, the most productive district in 
the island, is chiefly the property of the Vrettéi, a 
branch of the Karaviadhes : a Vrettds from Vasi- 
liki, in Lefkadha, came to settle in the island near 
200 years ago, from whom 150 families of that 
name are descended. 

A peaked height to the 5. E. of Vathy, easily 
recognized from the Acarnanian coast, furnishes an 
excellent geographical station, and commands an 
interesting view of the sea, surrounded by Leucas, 
Ithaca, and Acarnania, with the numerous islands 
‘vhich rise from its surface and the coast of the main 
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as far as Cape Chelonatas in the Peloponnesus. Of 
the islands,—Kalamo, Kastis, 'Atoko, and all the 
Echinades, are dependencies of Thiaki—Meganis}, 
Arkuadhi, and the small islands near Kliminé, of 
Lefkadha. As several of them are within gunshot 
of the Ottoman shore, the Septinsular Republic 
would have some difficulty in establishing any 


better right to them than that of undisputed pos- 
session for several centuries, unless there was some 
particular treaty by which they were ceded to the 
Venetians, unknown to every person of whom I| 
have made the inquiry. 

The Protéogeros of Kalamo, who happens at pre- 
sent to be at Vathy, informs me that his island 
contains 100 families, living in the two villages of 
Muli and Piskopi, the former situated on the 
eastern face of the mountain; the latter on the 
western as before mentioned. The island _pro- 
duces nothing but wheat and barley, both ex- 
cellent, but particularly the former, which is 
preferred to any other produced in the Seven Is- 
lands. At the northern extremity of the island, 
over against Kandiles, is the port of Ai Dhonato, 
with magazines and a square Castle called Spanish, 
on the water side, and on the slope above it some 
imperfect remains of Hellenic masonry. On the 
summit of the hill which immediately faces the 
continent, there is also a Hellenic castle or acro- 
polis, built of very large wrought stones. This 
mountain is very little lower than the central 
summit of the island, which declines rapidly to- 
wards the south-western cape Kefali, not far from 
which, on the eastern side, and opposite to Kastis, 
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is the port of Gherd Limiéna open to the east. 
Kastis, which contains 20 or 30 families, is about 
half as large as Kalamo. The islands are both 
long and narrow, and lie in a parallel direction, 
the channel which separates them is two miles 
wide in the broadest part. Off the northern ex- 
tremity of Kastus is Provataki, an islet covered 
with wild olives, which have been grafted, but 
without much success. 

Meganisi contains about 200 families in two 
villages, and produces twice as much corn as Ka- 
lamo, the soil being generally cultivable. The 
Meganisiotes pretend that their wheat is better 
than that of Kalamo. The island consists of a 
single ridge, forming a half circle round a large 
bay on the eastern side, and diminishing in height 
and breadth from north to south. The latter ex- 
tremity is a mere rock, off which is a small low 
island called Khithro, separated from Meganisi by 
a narrow channel, and appearing at a distance 
like a part of it. 

The chinades, which name, although not in 
vulgar use, is known to all Greeks of any educa- 
tion, are divided into two clusters, besides Pe- 
tala, which being quite barren and close to the 
main land, is not claimed, or at least is not occu- 
pied by the Ithacans, though anciently it was 
undoubtedly one of the Hchinades. The northern 
cluster is commonly called the Dhragonares, from 
Dhragonara, the principal island ; and the south- 
ern, the Oxiés, or Skrofes. By the Venetians they 
were known as the islands of Kurtzolari, which 


name belongs properly to a peninsula to the left 
]2 
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of the mouth of the Achelous, near Oxia. Seven- 
teen of the islands have names beside the four 
Médhia, two of which are mere rocks, and nine of 
them are cultivated. These are beginning from 
the southward :—Oxia, Makri, Vromona, Pondik6- 
nisi, Karlonisi, Provati, Lambrind, Sofia, Dhrago- 
nara. Oxia alone is lofty. Dhragonara produces 
from 250 to 300 kila of grain per annum; and 
Mr. Zav6, of Ithaca, to whom the island be- 
longs, has grafted many wild olives, which have 
succeeded to perfection. Makri and Vrémona 
are the two islands next in importance. It is 
said that most of the Hchinades, as well as the 
other islands attached to the government of Thi- 
aki, formerly belonged to a large monastery at 
Kastis. 

Ithaca, as the poet justly remarks in the Odys- 
sey, Is rugged, has no good roads, and is not 
well adapted to horses; though small, it is not 
unproductive, but yields good corn and wine, 
and feeds goats and oxen’. So far its modern 
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state resembles that of the time of Homer; but 
the mountains are no longer shaded with woods, 
and this may be the reason why the rain and the 
dew are not so plentiful as the poet represents, 


and why the island no longer abounds in hogs fat- 


tening upon acorns. 

Mr. Zav6 came in eleven hours in a boat from 
the port of Kastradhes, at Corfu, to the town of 
Vathy. The same voyage by Ulysses, therefore, 
in the course of a night’ was not wonderful, with 
the assistance of Minerva. The port of Phorcys, 
which was his place of landing, I am inclined to 
identify with Skhino, for this seems the only point 
in the island exactly corresponding to the poet’s 
data: 1. In being suited to the intention of those 
who conveyed Ulysses from Corcyra, namely, that 
of landing him as quickly as possible, and of quit- 
ting the coast before he was awake ; 2dly, in ad- 
mitting of an easy and ‘unobserved walk from the 
place of landing to the station of Eumeeus, at the 
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éoxarin, or extremity ' of the island which was nearest 
to the Peloponnesus’, the first might, perhaps, have 
been better obtained by a landing in some port of 
the northern peninsula, but the second would have 
been impracticable from thence ; 3dly, the situation 
of Mount Neritum, which rises directly in face of 
Skhino, is exactly adapted to the speech of the 
disguised Minerva, when she proves to Ulysses 
that he is in Ithaca, by pointing to the mountain’; 
4thly, the road from Skhino to the station of Eu- 
meus was exactly as Homer describes, rugged, 
and leading through woods and mountains*. 

The island is now divided into four parts, 
Vathy, Aetés, Anoi, and Exoi or Oxoi’. Vathy and 
Oxoi, the two extremities, have each a fertile val- 
ley. In Aetéds and Anoi, which occupy the middle 
part of the island, the rocky mountains admit of 
little cultivation. Aetds is the only division which 
has not a homonymous village ; the name, vulgarly 
Aeté°, is specifically attached to the remains of 
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a Hellenic fortress situated on the height already 
alluded to, which rises from the extremity of the 
Gulf of Molo, and falls on the opposite side to 
the channel of Kefalonia. 

This height is separated from Mount Mero- 
vugli by a hollow cultivated with vineyards. 
Here on the 16th of September, having sailed 
from Vathy, 1 pitched my tent, and remained the 
whole day examining the ruins, or looking over 
the topographical passages of the Odyssey, while a 
party of labourers excavated some ancient sepul- 
chres in the valley. There is aridge in the middle 
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side, terminating to the north. in the extremity of 
the Gulf of Molo, or anchorage of Aeto, and to 
the south in a small cove named Exo-Aeté, almost 
the only shelter in the rocky coast of that side of 
the island; the distance from the one port to the 
other across the hollow, is less than a mile and a 
half. A church stands on the crest of the ridge, 
which crosses the hollow, and along the crest are 
12 
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traced the remains of an ancient wall, and of a 
tower facing towards the harbour of Aetd, or Gulf 
of Molo. A prolongation of this wall, but without 
any towers, mounts the steep hill of Aeté on the 
western side of the hollow, and is connected near 
the summit with the lower wall of the citadel of an 
ancient town which occupied the triangular face 
of this hill, extending downwards to the edge of 
the hollow, where its lower walls may still be 
traced ; it was thus divided by the wall first-men- 
tioned into two nearly equal parts. Several ter- 
race walls and foundations of buildings are still 
apparent on the side of the hill, within the ancient 
inclosure. On the summit, or acropolis, are the 
remains of an interior keep, or some other build- 
ing, consisting of two parallel walls, which inclose 
a long narrow space containing two ancient cisterns 
constructed in the usual manner. 

The wall along the ridge of the hollow appears 
to have been made for the purpose of interrupting 
occasionally the communication between the har- 
bours of Aeté and Exo-Aeté, but chiefly, as appears 
from the facing of the tower, as a defence on the 
side towards the Gulf of Molo, from whence a 
landing was most to be feared, as being easier than 
on the other side. Another intention of this wall 
may have been that of protecting the only springs 
of water which the town possessed: one of these is 
the source of a torrent which flows to the Gulf of 
Molo; the other is a well lined with large blocks of 
stone of ancient workmanship, situated a little on 
the descent towards Exo-Aetd. A little above it, 


on the rocky side of the height, there is a sepulchra] 
D2 
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niche excavated in the rock. The walls of the 
acropolis on the hill of Aeto are of the polygonal 
order of masonry, and in some places of a rudeness 
of construction approaching to the earliest kind. 
The remains below seem in general to be less 
ancient. 

The peasants who work in the vineyards of Aeté 
very often find ancient coins: generally near the 
well and tower. My own excavators, however, 
produce nothing to-day but some coarse beads, 
remains of pottery, and a few obliterated coins of 
Ithaca, of which I had already procured others 
from the peasants in better preservation. None 
of these remains appear to be earlier than the 
Roman empire. One of the coins has the head 
of Ulysses covered with the pileus; on another 
is the head of Minerva ; and on a third, a cock 
with the legend ‘I@axay at length. 

Although the ancient town which stood at Aeté 
was of small dimensions, not much more than a 
mile in circumference, the position was of great 
importance, as not only commanding the inter- 
course by land between the two peninsulas which 
form the island, but as having, by means of its 
port on either side, a ready communication by sea 
with both sides of Ithaca as well as with the ad- 
jacent coasts and islands. It appears accordingly 
to have been inhabited in very distant ages. The 


Cyclopian masonry of some parts of the wails in- 


dicates a date prior to the Trojan war, while some 
of the relics found in the sepulchres, fields, and 
valley, show that the place was inhabited twelve 
centuries later. Among those remains are two se- 
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pulchral stones with single names’. The modern 
path, which now forms the only communication 
by land from the district of Vathy to the northern 
parts of the island, touches the shore of Port Molo, 
and a little beyond it, below the northern walls of 
the Paleokastro, divides into two, that to the right 
leading to the monastery of Katara and village of 
Anoi, the more direct crossing the isthmus of Aeté 
obliquely, and thence proceeding along the heights 
composing the western coast to Oxoi. It first passes 
a church of St. John, which is just below Katara, 
and from thence continues to the village of Lefka, 
which is situated among terraces of corn, overhang- 
ing the steep and abrupt shore midway between 
Aeté and Oxoi. Between Aeté and Ai lanni are 
some vestiges of the ancient road cut in the rock, 
and the letters OA are distinguishable on the face of 
it. The learned of Ithaca suppose these letters to be 
remains of the name of Ulysses, and to mark the 
place where he was born by the road side, from 
which circumstance his name is supposed to have 
been derived. This accident, however, according 
to the best authorities, happened to Anticleia not 
in Ithaca, but in Beeotia, and the letters on the 
rock are more probably part of the word o8dc. 
Sept. 19.—Sail in a small boat from Vathy for 
Frikes, the eastern port of Oxoi, but the wind pro- 
mising to be a fresh maestrale, land in the gulf of 
Molo, at the foot of Mount Neritum, and proceed 
on foot to the village of Anoi, by a road deservedly 
called the Klimaka, or ladder, being excessively 
steep and rocky ; for the greater part of the dis- 


* V. Inscriptions, Nos. 106, 107. 
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tance it ascends the bed of a torrent, flowing from 
the summit of the mountain of Anoi, which remains 
on our left. The village of Anoi stands on the side 
of this great summit to the eastward, and overlooks 
an elevated level, if level it can be called, which 
consists of a labyrinth of rocks, separated by inter- 
vals of fertile soil grown with vines. ‘Some of the 
rocks are needles of ten or twenty feet in height. 
From the further side of this plain of Anoi, the 
mountain falls to the sea by a rapid slope, like that 
by which we mounted. After dining at the vil- 
lage, we descend the mountain on the northern 
side, by a road which threads its way among the 
pointed rocks, and enter the territory of Oxoi, 
which consists of an undulated valley, together 
with the cultivated slopes of three surrounding 
mountains, inclosing a triangular space between 
the three ports of Polis, Frikes, and Afales’. The 
mountain of Anoi rises on the southern side of the 
basin; the hill of Oxoi, which has a remarkable 
double summit, incloses it to the westward, and to 
the north that of Marmaka, which is rocky and 
barren, and forms a peninsula at the northern ex- 
tremity of the island. In a lofty situation on the 
slope of the hill of Oxoi is situated the village of 


that naine, consisting of fifty or sixty houses ; and 
between it and the shore of Afales stands the house 
of Mr. Nicolas Vretto, whom I met at Vathy, and 
now find here ready to receive me, according to the 
kind invitation which he there gave me. 


Among other fine wines of the island my host 
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has a delicate old malmsey, made of currants. 
These dwarf grapes succeed admirably in Lthaca, 
though the soil does not resemble that white argil 
of Achaia and Zante which is there so favourable 
to them. Here it is a loose, light mould, equally 
proper for grain, but much intersected with rocks, 
and strewn with loose stones. These in some places 
are so numerous as totally to hide every particle of 
earth, in which case, though the land is useless for 
corn, it 1s not ill adapted to vines, the stones being 
of service to the plant, by keeping the earth moist 


in summer. In fact, the vines and currants pro- 
duced in that kind of soil are as good as any. The 
wine exported from Ithaca in the greatest quantity, 
is a strong, dry, red wine. | The wheat grown in 
the district of Oxoi is of excellent quality, some 
particularly, of which Mr. Vretto procured the 


seed from Kalamo, furnishes bread as good as that 
made from the grain of that island. But the greater 
part of the bread consumed in Jthaca is made from 
a mixture of wheat and barley, raised from mixed 
seed. This bread is often recommended by the 
physicians of the Seven Islands to their dyspeptic 
patients. 

Sept. 20.—Mr. Vrettd conducts me to the an- 
tiquities, and other objects which he considers 
worthy of notice in the district of Oxoi. We first 
visit at a quarter of a mile to the northward of his 
house, on the side of the northern summit of the 
hill of Oxoi, and about half a mile above the sea, 
a precipice of 25 or 30 feet in perpendicular height, 
called Kéraka', from a little below which flows a 
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fountain of the purest water, very cool and copious, 
even in this season of uncommon dryness. The 
same vein of water shows itself in other parts of 
the hill in smaller sources, and waters some gardens 
belonging to Mr. Vretto, which produce among other 
fruits, excellent lemons and oranges, sufficient not 
only for the consumption of the island, which 
possesses no other gardens, but which are even ex- 
ported to Arta and Ioannina. Immediately below 
the gardens is a little bend of the coast, called 
Perivoli', where boats sometimes anchor. Mr. 
Vrett6’s father attempted to establish a mole here 
for the convenience of himself and the village, but 
it was carried away by the sea during the first 
winter. In forming it, he broke down a fine cave 
in the cliff above, which an old man who was pre- 
sent at the work describes to me as having had two 
openings. All this of course is intended to support 
the pretensions of the Oxoites, to the honour of 
being the possessors of the rock Corax and fountain 
Arethusa mentioned by Homer, as well as of the 
port of Phorcys, on the shore of which was the 
cave of the Nymphs, with its double entrance ’. 
But this situation will scarcely accord with the 
poet, who indicates a considerable distance between 
Port Phorcys ¢ the station of Eumaus. Possibly 
it may be thought that Frikes is a corruption of 
Phorcys, and proves the situation of that harbour. 


1 ord repy3dduoy, at the garden. 
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In that case there would indeed have been a 
walk for Ulysses of three miles to the station of 
Eumeus, supposing it to have been at the Koraka 
of Oxoi; not over rocks and mountains, however, as 
Homer requires, but across the largest plain in the 
island. As to the name Koraka, it is one not uncom- 
monly attached to a precipice, and I am assured that 
there is a much higher and more remarkable rock, 
also called Koéraka, near the southern end of the 
island, and over which there is a cascade. It is 
said there was formerly a quarter of Oxoi, just 
above the cliff, named the town of the Korakini’. 
Nothing indeed appears more likely than that Oxoi 
should have once stood wholly or principally in 
that situation, from whence it may have been re- 
moved from the fear of pirates ; for the fountain is 
now at a very inconvenient distance from the vil- 
lage, and gives the women a painful ascent, after 
filling their hydriz and water kegs. 

Oxoi and the neighbouring heights, command a 
fine view of the southern side of Lefkadha, from 
the white cliffs of Kavo Dukato or Leucate, to a re- 
markable hill above Poro, a village so called as 
standing in the channel of Meganisi. This chan- 
nel, which is about a mile in breadth, commences 
a little south of Poro, and extends about four miles 
to the north of that village. Leucate, upon the ex- 
tremity of which stood the temple of Apollo Leu- 
catas *, is a long promontory, consisting entirely of 
perpendicular cliffs to the westward, and falling 
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steeply to the eastward, where it shelters from the 
west a bay named Vasiliko. This bay extends ten 
miles inland from the Cape, and terminates in a 
curved beach, where is a river and some Hellenic 
remains. They mark perhaps the site of Phere, 
a place described by Scylax as being opposite to 
Ithaca?. Between Vasiliké and Poro are the har- 
bours of S¥vota and Aftelia. 

Having returned to Mr. Vrett6’s house, we pro- 
ceed south-westward half a mile along the slope 
of the mountain of Oxoi, and arrive at a little 
insulated cliff, on the summit of which are the 
remains of a small ancient temple, now converted 
into a church of St. Athanasius. Its dimen- 
sions within are 21 feet 6 inches by 13 feet 6 
inches, and attached to it on the eastern side are 
the foundations of another smaller edifice, 14 feet 
6 inches by 12 feet. The larger has a foundation 
extending beyond the superincumbent courses, of 
which, where the ground is lowest, there remain 
two formed of very large regular blocks, above 
which is a wall of polygonal masonry, a few 
feet high, and a foot and a half in thickness. The 
church (if it ever was finished beyond what at 
present appears) was formed of rubble and mortar. 
Thin annallan ota 
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foundation stones speicala ve old priest aailiad 
Leéndio Vretto, who resides in an adjoining 
house, remembers other remains, particularly a 
subterraneous apartment, which he calls a pvAakn, 
or prison. The walls of his house and an adjoiming 
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building are chiefly composed of ancient blocks. 
Along the crest of the cliff are remains of a ter- 
race wall, almost destroyed by bushes of prinari 
growing between the stones; some votive niches 
of the usual form are seen in the face of the cliff, 
and at its foot are eight or ten steps cut in the rock ; 
the natives remember the existence of many more. 
On the level ground beneath, are some rocks cut 
into the form of door-posts, probably the remains 
of the entrance of the sacred enclosure, and in the 
vineyards just below several sepulchres have been 
found, in one of which was the head of a spear, in 
another vases. Papa Leéndio made me a present 
of a piece of calcareous stone having an ornament of 
oak leavesand acorns upon it, which was found in the 
same place, and probably was a part of the temple. 
[t does not indicate an antiquity higher than that of 
the Roman empire. Not above 100 yards from this 
spot to the southward is a fountain called Melany- 
dhro’. In consequence of the uncommon drought 
of the season, it is now reduced to two or three little 
stagnant pools at the foot of a small cliff, which is 
about fifteen feet high, and crowned with bushes ; 
in the winter the rivulet which flows from the hol- 
low between the two summits of the mountain of 
Oxoi falls over the face of the cliff. The name 


Melanydhro has much the appearance of having 
been, like Koraka, a modern invention for the pur- 


pose of supporting the claim of the Oxoites to the 
honour of possessing the station of Aumceus, where 


Medavudpoc. 
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the péAav Vdwp assuaged the thirst of the godlike 
hog-driver’s cattle, when satiated with the sweet 
fruit of the oak. The Papas, however, assert that 
the name is derived from a black mud of a sulphu- 
reous smell, which is said constantly to collect it- 
self here, notwithstanding any pains which may be 
taken to clear it away. The water is now turbid 
and ill-tasted, but is said to be very good in other 
seasons. Two or three hundred yards farther, in 
the same direction, | find im a corn-field a large 
wrought stone, precisely similar to one which I saw 
in the ruins of Zeucas. It is pierced with two square 
holes, and seems to have been the architrave of a 
great door or gate. Just beyond, are the foundations 
of a large Hellenic wall in the vineyards. The situ- 
ation is called Zaucov, apparently an ancient name 
preserved. A little to the north of this wall a sorus, 
or coffin, is excavated in the summit of a great in- 
sulated rock, and another adjoining rock has two 
round holes, about nine inches in depth, surmounted 
by a square excavation of half that depth, in 
which are four small round holes thus, ~ cat 
The largest is 1 foot 3 inches square: OO 
4 ; { and Maat 
The ancient walls at Samikt crossed the —~ 
northern end of a long height which terminates to 
the south at Stavro, where are a few houses, just 
above the head of the harbour called Polis. The 
name Stavro is attached also to some other houses 
on the neighbouring ascent of Neritum. In some 
modern buildings on the summit of the long height 
just mentioned, are many ancient blocks and other 
remains, particularly in a ruined chapel of St. Elias, 
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where a sepulchral stone is inscribed with the 
name AAMQS. On the descent from the middle 
of this ridge towards the bay of Polis, is another 
fountain, now almost dry ; from thence we ascend 
to the brow of the extremity of the mountain of 
Oxoi, where it overhangs the northern side of the 
harbour. Here is a small acropolis of the same 
width as that of Aeto, and about half the length. 
The wall, which on one side exists in part, is of 
the rudest kind of Greek masonry. The situation 
commands a view of the western coast of the island 
as far as Aeto, and of the channel of Kefalonia with 
the island of Dhaskalio, which lies immediately 
opposite to the harbour of Polis. Ancient sepul- 
chres are found in several situations adjacent to 
Polis, particularly to the southward of the beach 
at the head of the port, and on the slope of Mount 
Neritum, beyond Stavro, where not long since a 
massive gold ring fitting the human finger was 
brought to light, which is now in the possession of 
the Prytano, and is engraved in intaglio with the 
figure of a woman holding a staff. 

I have been thus particular in noticing the re- 
mains of antiquity in this quarter, because they 
show that one of the towns of Ithaca stood on the 
shore of Port Polis, and that it flourished during a 
long succession of, or at least during very different 
ages; the scattered monuments in the plain being 
chiefly of the Roman Empire, while some of the 
defensive works near the harbour are of a remote 
antiquity, and others of a middle Hellenic date. 
The name Polis is alone a strong argument that 
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the town which stood here was that which Scylax, 
and more expressly Ptolemy, mention as having 
borne the same name as the island'. That Ho- 
mer also, in the earliest times of history, had in 
view the position of Polis as that of the capital of 
Ithaca might be presumed from that passage of 
the Odyssey where the poet represents the suitors 
as lying in wait for Telemachus, on his return from 
the Peloponnesus at Asteris; for he describes As- 
teris as a small island in the channel between 
Ithaca and Samus’, where the only island is 
Dhaskalié, situated exactly opposite to the entrance 
of port Polis, at a distance of two miles, and there- 
fore perfectly adapted to the purpose of the suitors 
if the capital and royal residence were at Polis. 
Indeed, there is no other harbour, nor any other 
small island, with which the poet’s narrative can 
be made to accord. It is true that his description 
of the double port of Asteris does not so well agree 
with the rock of Dhaskalié, which has no port, and 
could only have furnished a temporary shelter on 
the lee side; this, however, may be considered as 
merely a poetical amplification, and is very dif- 
ferent from a misrepresentation of the relative situa- 
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tions of places, a kind of error which can seldom 
or never be imputed to Homer. 

If the Laertian capital of Ithaca was at Polis, 
it will follow that the Mount Neiwm, below which 
it stood', was the mountain of Oxot, and _ its 
southern summit the hill of Hermes, from which 
Eumeus saw the ship of Telemachus entering 
the harbour? ; it becomes probable, also, that the 
harbour /theithrum, which was under Neiwm, but 
not near the city*, was in the bay of Afales, 
towards Perivolio: having derived its name per- 
haps from the stream which flows from the fountain 
of Kéraka. Such a position for Rheithrum accords 
perfectly with the fiction which the poet represents 
Minerva to have employed when having assumed 
the form of Mentes, king of the Taphii, she pre- 
tended to Telemachus that Mentes was on his 
passage from Taphus (now Meganisi) with a cargo 
of iron, to be exchanged for copper at Temese in 
Calabria, and that he had left his ship at Rheithrum 
while he came to the city. It is obvious that the 
bay of Afales was more in the route from Taphus 
to Temese than any other harbour in Ithaca. 

By Plutarch, Stephanus, and Istrus of Alexan- 
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dria, an author cited by Plutarch, we are informed 
that the proper name of the capital of Ithaca was 
Alcomene, or Alalcomene ; that Ulysses bestowed 
this name upon it from his having been born on 
the road near Alaleomene in Beeotia, and that 
hence he was sometimes described as Ulysses the 
Alcomenian'. But this name is not found in 
Homer, and if it ever existed, was probably not so 
early as the Trojan war, nor lasted so long as the 
time when Scylax or Ptolemy wrote, but was 


employed in an intermediate period, beginning 
from the time, perhaps, when Ulysses was re- 
established in his kingdom. 
tends to the belief, that Alcomene was the town 
at Aeté’, a place where Ulysses may well be 
supposed to have fixed his residence, for the 
sake of the advantages of position already noticed. 


A passage in Strabo 


At Polis I conceive to have stood the city of Ithaca, 
referred to by Homer, as well as by Scylax, and 
Ptolemy. We may readily believe that in every 
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As Alcomene was certainly 
not in Asteris, which is too 
small to contain a town, there 
is some reason to believe that 
Strabo mistook the meaning of 
Apollodorus, and that the lat- 
ter referred to the situation of 
Alcomenz on the isthmus of 
Ithaca, which is the precise de- 
scription of Aeto. 
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age, 7 mdAtc, or the city, was among the Ithacans 
the most common designation of their chief 
town. 

As natural causes are likely to produce in all 
ages similar effects, it is probable that the pecu- 
liar conformation of Ithaca has always caused 
it to be divided, as it now is, into four districts ; 
and that those which are now called Vathy, Aeto, 
Anoi, and Oxoi, are very nearly the same as the 
four divisions of the island noticed by Heracleon, 
an author cited by Stephanus’. Three of these 
were named Neium, Crocyleium, and Aigireus, 
the fourth is lost by a defect in the text. Aigireus 
was probably the same as the A%gilips of Homer : 
Strabo, indeed, places Crocyleia and A%gilips in 
Leucas?; but if Neritum was in Ithaca, of which 


Homer in several passages leaves no room to 
doubt, there is nothing in the poet which connects 
Crocyleia and Aigilips with Leucas *, and the tes- 
timony of Heracleon is opposed to Strabo. In 
another place Stephanus favours the supposition 
that Crocyleia was the name of the capital of 
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Laertes'; but this is obviously inconsistent with 
the latter having been in the quarter of Neium. 
On the other hand, Heracleon is adverse to the 
placing of Crocyleia at Vathy, because he states 
the unnamed -town to have been in the southern 
part of the island. But where a bearing is con- 


cerned, little reliance can be placed upon ancient 
authority, and if Crocyleia was the second town in 
importance, as the ancient notices of it seem to 
show, we cannot but believe Vathy to have been 


its site. The rugged Aigilips can be nowhere so 
well placed as at Anoi. 

But of all the topographical questions arising 
from the Odyssey, that of the site of Dulichium 
is the most puzzling, and the same difficulty 
was felt by the ancient critics. Hellanicus sup- 
posed Dulichium to have been the ancient name 
of the island of Cephallenia: Andron that of 
one of its cities, which Pherecydes conceived to 
have been Pale,—an opinion supported by Pausa- 
nias®. But Strabo insists that Dulichium was one 
of the Echinades, which were occupied (together 
with Dulichium) before the Trojan war by some 
of the Epei of Elis, under Meges, grandson of 
Augeas, who led 300 ships from the Echinades to 
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Troy’. The opinion of Strabo, therefore, is in con- 
formity with the poet, and there seems no good 
reason for doubting that Dulichium was the head of 
an insular state, which, as well as that of the neigh- 
bouring islands of the Teleboz and Taphii, and like 
some of the islands of Greece in modern times, 
may have attained by maritime commerce, not un- 
mixed perhaps with piracy, a degree of populous- 
ness and opulence, beyond the proportion of its 
dimensions and natural resources. 

Petala being the largest of the Hchinades, and 
possessing the advantage of two well sheltered har- 
bours, seems to have the best claim to be considered 
the ancient Dulichium. It is indeed a mere rock, 
but being separated only by a strait of a few hundred 
yards from the fertile plains at the mouth of the 
Achelous and river of Qunia, its natural deficiencies 
may have been there supplied, and the epithets of 
grassy and abounding in wheat, which Homer ap- 
plies to Dulichium’, may be referred to that part 
of its territory. But in fact, there is no proof in 
the Iliad or Odyssey that Dulichium, although at 
the head of an insular confederacy, was itself an 
island ; it may very possibly, therefore, have been 
a city on the coast of Acarnania, opposite to the 


Hchinades, perhaps at Tragamésti, or more pro- 
bably at the harbour named Pandeléimona, or 
Platya, which is separated only by a channel of a 


* Strabo, pp. 351, 458, 459. 
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mile or two from the Hchinades. The Oxeiz seem 
not to have been included in this little state, for 
Homer in another place alludes to them under the 
name of Thoz, a synonym of Oxeie'. 

Sept. 21.—In proceeding to the port of Frikes 
[ observe, near a ruined church of the Panaghia, 
several ancient blocks of stone carved in furrows, 
as if for a rustic basement. Here are also two in- 
scriptions, one of which is in Latin. Like all those 
found in the district of Oxoi, they are sepulchral, 
and of the time of the Roman empire’. At Frikes 
are several magazines, and here the Oxoites prin- 
cipally carry on their maritime trade, though the 
harbour is exposed to a swell when the wind is 
strong at east, as well as to dangerous gusts from 
the narrow gorge which communicates with the 
valley of Oxoi. It is much safer, however, than 
the open bays of Polis and Afales. Ships generally 
anchor at Mavrona, on the southern side, or at 
Liméni, to the north, in preference to Frikes itself. 
At Mavrona there is a convent of St. Nicolas, and 
behind it vineyards, on the ascent as far up as 
Anoi. Having embarked in the Manzera, we beat 
out of the harbour at noon, soon meet the Mae- 
strale, and quickly pass the port of Kioni, which 
is at the foot of a steep descent from Anoi. Here 
are several houses and magazines on its shore, but 
the harbour, like Frikes, is exposed to danger from 
the eastward. Having crossed the entrance of the 
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Gulf of Molo, we pass a small port to the north-east 
of Skhino, named Ghidhaki, having an islet of that 
name before it, then a bare coast, then Filiatré and 
Sarakiniko, two little bays at the foot of the ridge 
which separates this coast from the plain of Vathy, 
and reach Port Lia in time for me to land and visit 
the fountain, which by the learned of Vathy is 
supposed to be the Arethusa of the poet. The 
spring is in a ravine midway between the shore 
and a long perpendicular cliff which closes the 
ravine, at a distance of a mile from the sea. This 
precipice forms the point of junction between 
Mount Merovigli and a range of hills which follow 
the eastern and southern shore of the island. In 
seasons of rain a torrent falls in a cascade over 
the precipice, and from its foot descends rapidly 
between slopes covered with vines, corn, and 
fie trees, and leaving the pigadhi or fountain 
on its left, joms the sea at port Lia. The fountain 
is a natural and never-failing reservoir in a cavern, 
before which a wall has been built with a trough 
for the convenience of watering cattle. There is 
every reason to believe that this is really the foun- 
tain Arethusa intended by Homer, and that the 
precipice above it is the rock Corax, which the 
poet had in view in describing the station of the 
swineherd Eumeeus. Such a source of water must 
always have been valuable and celebrated in this 
thirsty land; the cliff is sufficiently remarkable to 
have deserved the poet’s notice, and the station of 
Eumeeus, as | before remarked, was evidently at the 


southern extremity of the island. It would even 


seem that the poet alluded to this precipice when 
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he represented Ulysses as confirming the assur- 
ances which he gives to the incredulous Kumeus 
of the approaching return of his master, by per- 
mitting the swineherd to throw him over the ‘‘ great 
rock”’ if his words should prove false’. Near the 
pigadhi is another smaller cavern, which also 
contains water. 

Below them the torrent continues its rapid course 
to the sea along a narrow glen, where a deep 
channel in the lime-stone rock is overhung with 
the trees which cover all the heights around, and 
which consist chiefly of lentisk, agnus-castus, myrtle, 
and holly-oak. The scenery of the Arethusa and 
Corax is very beautiful, not only in its nearer fea- 
tures, but as commanding a noble prospect of the 
sea, of the Echinades, and of the coasts of Acarnania 
and /Etolia, seen through the openings of the 
woody precipices. The port of Lia is well shel- 
tered from the north by an island, on either side 
of which there is a convenient access to the har- 
bour, and a considerable depth of water near the 
shore, as in every part of the coast of Ithaca. 
The island is covered with brushwood, and is up- 
wards of a mile in circumference; it is called 
Parapigadhi, from its position with respect to the 
fountain, of which the pure and never-faiiing sup- 
ply is as useful to ships as to shepherds. After 
having doubled the cape of St. John, which is the 
south-eastern extremity of the island, we sail close 
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under the coast with a pleasant maestrale, and 
having passed the little harbour of St. Andrew 
under the southern termination of Mount Mero- 
vugli, stand over for Cape Khélia, in Kefalonia. 
The wind coming afterwards from that shore, we 
are obliged to beat into the anchorage of Agrili, in 
the south-eastern angle of the great bay of Samo. 
Sept. 22.—Samos, which has preserved its name 
ever since the first establishment of a Greek city 
on this spot, is now nothing more than a street of 
magazines, sitnated at the north-eastern extremity 
of a wide valley which borders the bay, and which 
is overlooked to the southward by the great sum- 
mit called “Elato, and by the Italians Montenero. 
Same, or the city of the Yauator. as we find it 
written on the coins of this place, stood on the 
north-western face of a bicipitous height, which 
rises from the shore at the northern end of the 
street of magazines. The ruins and vestiges of 
the ancient walls show that the city occupied the 
two summits, an intermediate hollow, and their 
slope as far as the sea. With the exception of 
some terraces of olive trees and corn on the northern 
side of the two hills, they are entirely covered with 
wild shrubs, and are connected behind with higher 
ridges in a similar state, which follow the coast to the 
southward, as far as the vale of Pronos. On the north- 
ern of the two summits are the ruins of an acropolis, 
consisting of the entire circuit of the foundations, 
and in some places of several courses of masonry 
of the most regular kind; the stones are fitted 


together with the greatest nicety, and some which 


1 measured are equal to cubes of 6 or 8 feet. All 
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the ground within the citadel, with the exception 
of a rocky height in the centre, is cultivated with 
corn, and strewn with fragments of ancient pottery. 
In the midst of the ploughed ground are the re- 
mains of a large cistern built of Roman bricks. 
On the summit of the southern height stands a 
monastery dedicated to the ayior gavévrec, On One 
side of which are some remains of a Hellenic wall, 
which appears to have encircled this summit, thus 
forming a second but smaller castle. This agrees 
with Livy, who mentions both the arx major, or 
greater citadel of Same, and another named Cy- 
atis. 

Same was considerably smaller than Leucas, its 
circuit being barely two miles. The south-eastern 
or upper wall of the city, which united the two 
citadels, is still in part preserved on the side of 
either hill; the eastern and western faces of the 
town walis may also be traced in places, as well 
as some parts of that side which was parallel to 
the sea beach; one piece in particular towards 
the western angle, is of the most regular kind and 
finest workmanship, being formed of stones exactly 
equal, with projections in the middle of the face 
of each stone, and as usual in this kind of masonry, 
with one narrow Course near the ground. In the 
hollow between the two hills towards the center of 
the site are many foundations of ancient masonry, 
and near the western angle of the city some re- 
mains of moles, which were probably connected 
with the maritime wall of the city, project from 
the beach into the sea; they formed an artificial 
shelter for vessels, which was very necessary here, 
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as the bay, although well adapted to a large 
modern fleet, was too much exposed for ancient 
ships. Near the jetties are some shapeless ruins 
of Roman brick. Some other remains of the same 
construction, vulgarly called the zecca, or mint, 
are to be seen at a considerable distance to the 
eastward of the ancient site, near a metdkhi of 
the monastery ; and there is a third ruin of brick- 
work on the western side of the walls, behind the 
modern street, which by the apertures in its walls 
seems to have beena bath. These ruins of Roman 
construction are the more remarkable, as Strabo, 
who correctly describes the situation of Same, 
asserts that in his time there remained only a 
few vestiges of the city’. It would seem that 
Same, like many other Greek cities, revived after 
the time of Augustus, and that the existing re- 
mains belonged to buildings of a subsequent date. 
Many sepulchres have been discovered in the cul- 
tivated fields adjacent to the ancient site, as well 
as near the Mint, where in particular an old monk 
of the metdkhi remembers two gold coins to have 
been found. 

The solidity and finished construction of the 
existing specimens of the Hellenic walls of Same 
seem worthy of a city which stood a siege of four 
months against the Romans under the consul M. 
Fulvius Nobilior, in the year 189 B.c.”. I have 
already hinted that the northern height seems to 
be the major arx, or chief citadel, noticed by Livy 
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on that occasion, and the height of the Fanéndes 
that named Cyatis. Fulvius, after having reduced 
Ambracia and Aitolia, had passed over into Ce- 
phallenia, and received hostages from its four 
cities, when the Samei, suddenly changing their 
conduct, shut their gates against the Romans. 
The siege was remarkable for the diligence with 
which the besieged retrenched their walls as 
quickly as they were demolished, and for the 
vigorous and frequent sallies by which they in- 
terrupted the operations of the enemy. In these 
sorties, their most effective opponents were 100 
slingers of Achaia, who having been habituated 
from their youth to exercise, with pebbles found 
on the beach of Agium, Patre, and Dyme, had 
acquired a greater skill in their art, even than the 
slingers of the Balearic Islands. When at length 
the besieged had become weakened by fatigue and 
loss of men, the Romans scaled the Cyatis during 
the night, and from thence penetrated into the 
agora, upon which the Sameei retired into the 
larger citadel, and the next day surrendered and 
were enslaved. 

The ruins of Same command a good view of the 
western side of Ithaca, and the outline of the four 
natural divisions of the island, Oxoi, Anoi, Aeto, 
and Vathy, is particularly well marked from hence. 
The valley of Same is about 3 miles in width at 
the sea, and 5 or 6 in length from north to south. 
Above the latter extremity, in a lofty situation, 
stands the village of Kulurata, under Mount ’Elato’, 

‘ Pliny (1. 4, c. 12.) gives mountain, not of Cephallenia, 


the name of Elatus to the but of Zacynthus, which accords 
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and there are several other small villages on the 
heights around the plain. The whole forms the 
district of Samos; it produces chiefly corn and 
olives. A brook, now dry, which rises in Mount 
‘Elato flows through the middle of the plain into 
the bay. According to Strabo, the ancient appel- 
lation of this great mountain, which is so lofty as 
to be visible at sea, together with Aitna in Sicily, 
was Ainus; and he adds, that upon it stood a 
temple of Jupiter Ainesius’. A few years ago, 
an accidental fire, like that which happened in 
Mount Parnes, destroyed a great part of the 
woods of fir, from which Mount 'Elato derives its 
modern name. The bare stems are now conspicu- 
ous monuments of the misfortune. 

Having with difficulty procured a mule and two 
asses, | depart from Samo for Argostéli at 3.30, 
P.M.; we cross the plain in its widest part, and 
arrive in an hour at the village of Pulata, situated 
on the slope of the range, which is a continuation 
of Mount ‘Elato, and occupies the whole length of 
the island, beginning southward at Cape Skala, 
and approaching the northern coast near Asso ; 
from whence it is prolonged northward in the 
form of a long promontory, which lies parallel to 


Lthaca, and terminates at Cape Viskardho, oppo- 
site to Cape Dukato in Lefkadha. 


in some measure with the vAy- * péytorov & bpoc éy ara 
ecoa ZaxvyGoc of Homer, by Aivoc, év J TO rou Awe Aivn- 
rendering it probable that the — otov tepdv.—Strabo, p. 456. 
mountains of Zante, though now 

bare, were formerly covered 


with firs. 
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After passing Pulata, we ascend the ridge slowly 
through bushes and rocks by a very rugged path, 
and arrive a little after sunset at the summit, from 
whence there is a fine view of both sides of the 
island. To the west appears the great bay and 
the town of Lixtri. Argost6li and its harbour are 
hid by a round mountain in face of us, which 
forms a ridge parallel to that of Mount ‘Elato ; 
between them is a rugged valley poorly cultivated, 
with a torrent at the bottom. To the left of the 
round mountain, near the head of Argostdéli Bay, 
is seen Livadh6, the third town in the island, and 
having in its dependency 22 villages, with all the 
ancient plain of the Craniw, whose city occupied 
a site still called Krania, above the south-eastern 
angle of the bay of Argostoli. In the middle of the 
plain of Livadho rises the insulated height of 
St. George, crowned with a Venetian castle, now 
abandoned. Strabo seems to have had a most 
incorrect idea of Cephallenia, for he states that 
its circumference was only 300 stades, instead of 
which it is near 800, and that at the gulf contain- 
ing the cities of the Cranii and Palenses the island 
was divided into two parts by an isthmus, so low 
that it was sometimes covered by the sea’. 

We descend on foot into the head of the valiey 
just mentioned, and then passing over the second 
ridge, descend again until we arrive at the village 
of Faraklata, through which passes the road from 
Argostéli to Asso. Farther to the north, and at 
no great distance from Lixuri, is Deliklata, a vil- 


? Strabo, p. 456. 
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lage of 500 tuféks, and said to be the most rebel- 
lious and disorderly in the island. From Farak- 
lata we continue to descend a road something better 
than before, but which required a sure-footed mule 
and a fine moonlight night to make it tolerably 
safe. On every side are bare rocks, with very little 
cultivation in the intervals. At length we enter a 
narrow rocky torrent bed, which emerges at an hour 
below Faraklata, on a small level on the side of the 
Bay of Argostéli, opposite the northern end of the 
town; thence proceed along the sea side to a ferry 
opposite the southern end, which we cross at 9. 
The only place of amusement either at Argos- 
toli or Lixari is a Casino at each of those places, 
where the people meet, drink coffee, and play. 
There is little society on account of the family 
enmities. The houses of Argostoli have in general 


only one story, on account of the earthquakes, to 
which this island has the reputation of being more 


subject than any of the surrounding countries ; 
the lowest part of the wall is of stone, and the upper 
of wood, and the stone-work contains a framing 
of wood, in order that the house may stand even 
if the earthquake should throw down the stones. 
The town is very irregular, and in the outskirts are 
a great number of miserable cottages. The fences 
of the surrounding gardens and fields are chiefly 
composed of American aloes. 

Sept. 24.~—The walls of the Cranii are among the 
best extant specimens of the military architecture 
of the Greeks, and a curious example of their 
attention to strength of position in preference to 
other conveniences, for nothing can be more rug- 
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ged and forbidding than the greater part of the 
site. The inclosure, which was of a quadrilateral 
form, and little, if at all, less than three miles in 
circumference, followed the crests of several rocky 
summits, surrounding an elevated hollow which 
falls to the south-eastern extremity of the Gulf of 
Argostoli. This extremity served for an harbour 
to the city, and may perhaps have been so nar- 


rowed by moles from either shore as to have formed 
y 


a closed port. The highest of the mountains just 
mentioned is that which rises in face of Argostoli 
to the east. There are few or no remains of the 
town wall along the crest of this mountain, which 
formed the north-western face of the city; but 
from its inland extremity commences the north- 
eastern face, through the whole of which the lower 
parts of the walls and towers are extant, and in the 
middle the principal gate of the city in a similar 
state of preservation, retired within the line of the 
walls, and having a quadrangular dromus before 
it like that of Platea, about fifteen yards square. 
The south-eastern and south-western fronts of the 
city are in some parts, particularly towards the 
south, equally well preserved; at the extremity 
of the latter the wall descends the heights abruptly, 
and terminates at the head of the bay of Argostoli, 
near a marshy piece of ground, and some copious 
springs there issuing from the foot of the rocks. 
This south-western height had a double inclosure 
at the summit, but which can hardly be called 
an acropolis, as this is the lowest of the hills. At 
the eastern angle there seems also to have been an 
inclosure or citadel. The gate in the middle of 
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the north-eastern side led immediately into the ele- 
vated hollow already mentioned, which is grown 
with olives, and is watered by a torrent from the 
eastern summit, which, meeting another from the 
northern, flows to the harbour. The walls of the 
north-eastern front are a complete specimen of the 
second or polygonal species of masonry. A founda- 
tion stone in one of the towers is twelve feet long, 
eight feet high, and thick in proportion. On the 
south-eastern and south-western faces some of the 
masonry is more regular. On the outside of the 
north-eastern face, near the eastern angle, are the 
remains of a wall built at a right angle to the in- 
closure of the city, and stretching from that wall toa 
brook at the foot of the height, thus effectually ob- 
structing the passage of an enemy along the foot 
of the walls, and obliging him to make a great 
circuit. At Crania, as in other Hellenic fortifica- 
tions, the beautiful masonry of the walls was only 
a facing, all the middle of the work, amounting to 
a third of the thickness, having been formed of 
rough stones and mortar. Not a vestige of any 
foundations, either constructed or excavated, is to 
be seen among the rugged rocks withinthe inclosure, 
a remark which I have had occasion to apply to se- 
veral other ancient sites of great extent, and of the 
same rocky kind, and which seems to show that the 
chief intent of these extensive inclosures was to se- 
cure the inhabitants, cattle, and property, of the 


whole district in moments of danger, and that they 


were very partially occupied in times of tranquillity. 
The mode of warfare of the Greeks, and the tenor 
of their history, support this opinion. 
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Sept. 25.—Sail to Lixari in company with the 
commandant of the Russian garrison and our vice- 
consul, Mr. Victor Karydhi. Dine with the 
prytano, and visit the Paledé-kastro, which is now 
nothing but a small height rising immediately 
from the side of the bay, about a mile and a half 
to the north of the town. It is formed of the same 
kind of white soil as the Castle-hill of Zakytho, 
and is cut into gullies by the rain in the same 
manner. In such a soil it is not to be expected 
that we should find many remains of antiquity; ac- 
cordingly there is nothing left but a receptacle for 
a single body, excavated in the upper part of a 
great rock on the summit of the hill, and a well or 
cistern, which is also cut out of a vein of rock. In 
the fields, however, at the foot of this height, near 
the sea, many ancient squared blocks are scattered 
about, and there is a wall which, although built of 
loose stones and mortar, appears once to have had 
a Hellenic facing. An old man whom [ meet, re- 
members to have seen an inscription found here, 
with the word TlaAa@yv on it, which was carried to 
Venice’. Ata casino several large wrought quad- 
rangular masses have lately been dug out and car- 
ried away for use: and half-way between this 
place and the town are soine fragments of sinali 
Doric columns and an inscribed cornice, which 
were found in excavating the foundations of a 
chapel. A little nearer the town there is a cata- 
comb, and close by it three receptacles, like the 


1 In the year 1758. It is published in the Monumenta Pelo- 
ponnesiaca of Paciaudi, p. 94. 
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one before-mentioned, excavated in the summit of 
a great rock. These are now the only remains of 
Pale aboveground, but the name in the slightly- 
corrupted form of Palio still remains attached to 
the plain, which extends about ten miles in cir- 
cumference around Paledkastro, and the whole 
Peninsula, as far as the western coast and Gulf of 
Asso, is called Paliki', which, being purely Hellenic, 
is sufficient with the name of Palio, and the ves- 
tiges of antiquity on and around the hill of Paleo- 
kastro, to fix the latter for the site of the ancient 
Pale, or city of the IlaXeic, or Palenses, for such ap- 
pears to have been the local form of the name, which 
varies greatly in the printed authorities. Paliki is 
now divided into two districts Anoi and Katoi?. The 
plain of Palio has a white argillaceous soil, similar 
to that of Zakytho, and consists chiefly of currant 
plantations fenced with aloes; there are several 
wind-mills in it. The town of Lixari is more irre- 
eular than that of Argostoli, the streets dirtier, the 
houses of the rich more mean, and the poorer 
cottages more numerous. A muddy rivulet crossed 
by two small bridges, traverses the middle of the 
town. It is reckoned more populous than Argos- 
toli, and the situation more healthy, which may 


easily be imagined as it is well ventilated, and has 


none of that shallow water and marshy ground 
which are at the head of the Bay of Argostoli : 
the inhabitants are for the most part seamen. 

The island of Kefalonia is divided into eighteen 
districts. The population is about 60,000. The 


1 Taken. > ?Arw), Karon. 
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exports in the order of quantity are currants, wine, 
oil, cheese, barley, caroubs, oats, oranges and le- 
mons, honey, melons, cibibo, madder, liquorice, 
squills, and aloes. Among the productions are also 
maize and wheat, but not more than sufficient for 
the consumption of two or three months ; with some 
cotton and flax, used in the manufacture of coarse 
stuffs, and a small quantity of coarse blankets and 
capots made from the wool of the island. The 
seafaring population, including fishermen, amounts 
to near 3,000. The soil is rocky in the moun- 
tainous districts, and stony even in the plains; 
but the productions are generally good in their 
kinds, particularly the wine, of which the island 
would be capable of producing a great variety and 
quantity, if there were more care and intelligence 
in the cultivation and manufacture of it. Want 
of water is the great defect of the island. There is 
not a single constantly flowing stream : the sources 


are neither numerous nor plentiful, and many of 


them fail entirely in dry summers, creating some- 
times a great distress. 

The ancient writers notice only four cities in 
Cephallenia', of three of which I have already de- 
scribed the sites: the fourth, Proni or Pronesus, 
is shown by Polybius to have been opposite to the 
western extremity of Peloponnesus, and small, 
but strongly situated®. Its remains are found not 
far above the shore of Liménia, a harbour about 
three miles to the northward of Cape Kapri. But 


1 Thucyd. 1. 2, c. 30; Liv. > rodtopdrioy dvaroddpKn- 
]. 38, c. 283; Strabo, p. 455. rov.—Polyb. |. 5, c. 3. 
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besides these four cities, all which were of suffi- 
cient importance to coin their own money, it ap- 
pears, from several Hellenic names still existing, 
that there were some other fortresses or subordinate 
towns in Cephallenia. The position of Asso, on 
a peninsula commanding two harbours, concurs 
with the evidence of a piece of Hellenic wall 
in the modern castle, to show that here stood 
a fortress named Assus. On the same coast, to 
the southward, at the north-western extremity 
of the peninsula of Paliki, the harbour of Aterra 
indicates an ancient site by its name, which 
differs only by a slight dialectic variation from 
Atella, a known name. Farther south, on the 
coast of the same peninsula, Tafid, where many 
ancient sepulchres are found, is the site apparently 
of Taphus, a Cephallenian town, noticed by Ste- 
phanus. Towards the opposite side of the island 
Rakli and Oriss6, or Eriss6, have every appearance 
of being ancient names. Rakli, which lies between 
the north-eastern side of Mount ‘Elato and the 
maritime ridge, seems to indicate that there was 


anciently a Heracla in that valley, and Eriss6, 


that the long narrow peninsula so named at the 
northern extremity of the island, contained an- 
ciently a town of Hrissus. The port of Viskardho 
is evidently the Panormus, which an epigram of 
Antipater of Thessalonica describes as being oppo- 
site to Ithaca’, and which Artemidorus, by attri- 

' boiBe KepardrAhvwy Apevookore, Diva Mavdppov 

Naiwy rpnxeine dvrerépny “l0akne. 

Anthol. Jacobs. vol. ii. p. 99. 
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buting to it a distance of twelve stades from that 
island', shows to have been in this the narrowest 
strait. The convenience of this harbour, at the 
part of the entrance of the channels of Jthaca and 
Leucate, has in all ages rendered it valuable. On 
a former journey I observed there some remains 
of Roman ruins near the shore, and there would 
seem, from the ancient authorities which I have 
cited, to have been a temple of Apollo on the 
point which shelters the northern side of the port, 
corresponding to a similar temple on the summit 
of Leucate. In the time of Strabo, Cephallenia 
was inhabited by the ex-consul Caius Antonius 
Nepos, uncle of Marcus Antonius, when he was 
exiled from Italy. The whole island obeyed him 
as if it had been his private property, and he pro- 
jected the building of a new city, but being recalled 
from banishment, and dying soon afterwards, his 
intention was never executed. Pale, Pronus, and 
Crania were then small, and Same a mere ruin’. 


* Artemidorus ap. Porphyr. * Strabo, p. 455. 
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Sept. 30.—We anchor this evening at Kapsdali, in 
Cerigo, after having encountered off the Tanarian 
promontory some stormy weather, which threatened 
to send us to the coast of Africa. It was in con- 
sequence of an adverse gale in the same place and 
at the same season that I had the misfortune, in 
company with Mr. Hamilton and the late Lieut. 
Col. Squire, to be shipwrecked at Avlémona, in 
this island. 

Oct. 1.—Remain at the port in my tent, and 
receive our vice-consul Calucci, to whose kindness 
on that occasion we were extremely indebted. In 
the evening we walk up to the town together, and 
attend a baptism at the house of Mr. Mormori, the 
Russian vice-consul, the Prytano George Arvanitaki, 
of Zante, standing godfather. This Prytano is well 
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spoken of by the Cerigotes as disinterested, liberal 
and impartial. The pay of Prytano is 90 dollars a 
month, that of Legislator 80 dollars, of a Senator 
60. The Prytano keeps a table for aides-de-camp 
and secretaries, for which he has no allowance. 
The garrison of Cerigo now consists only of two 
Russian officers with one company, and a few 
Albanians, chiefly Suliotes. 

The obscurity of the history of Greece during 
the middle ages, renders it impossible to trace 
the modern appellation of this island to its origin. 
It is almost the only instance of a Sclavonic name 
in the Greek islands. Tzerigo was perhaps a Ser- 
vian chieftain, who obtained possession of Cythera 
when the =xvGae YxAaBo., or barbarians of Scla- 
vonic race settled in the Peloponnesus in such 
numbers that a name of Sclavonic origin has ever 
since remained attached to the peninsula’. TZepi- 
yoc, in Italian Cerigo, contains about 50 villages 
and 7000 inhabitants: in the town there are 
scarcely 1000. The most fruitful parts are the 
plains of Mylopotamo and Livadhi ; the latter, 
which I formerly crossed on my way from Avlé- 
mona to the town, consists of vineyards and corn 
fields, interspersed with olive and other fruit 
trees, as well as with villages, single houses, and 
labourers’ huts. The town of Cerigo stands on 
a narrow ridge 500 yards in length, terminating 
at the south-eastern end in a precipitous rock, 
crowned with a castle which is accessible only on 


' Moréa, from More, (sea,) as being the maritime province 
> ’ ? oD 
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the side towards the town, by a steep and winding 
path, but is commanded by a conical height at the 
opposite end of the ridge. The town is enfiladed 
by a battery of three guns in the castle, which was 
erected or repaired by the French when they took 
possession of the Venetian Islands. 

In the north-western height, which is composed 
of a bluish calcareous stone, the most common 
rock in the island, are some hard argillaceous 
veins, noted for containing numerous bones per- 
fectly resembling the natural bone, except that 
the place of the marrow is filled with pellucid 
crystals. The people of. Cerigo long believed, 
and most of them probably still believe, that 
these bones are human; but anatomists have 
pronounced some jaw bones and teeth which have 
been found among them, to have belonged to a 
species of deer. Another kind of limestone which 
is brought to Cerigo from Candia, for the purpose 
of being pounded and mixed with the new wine, 
contains petrified fish, very much resembling those 
of Mount Libanus. 

Heraclides Ponticus describes the people of Cy- 
thera as laborious, and lovers of money, and the 
island as productive, particularly in honey and 
wine’. The character of the people is the neces- 


sary consequeuce of the rocky soil on which they 
dwell. Although the productions, like those of 
some others of the dryest islands, as Kefalonia and 
Zia are good in their kinds, their quantity, with 
the exception of honey and wine, is seldom more 
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than sufficient for the consumption of the mhabi- 
tants. There is nothing, therefore, to attract 
commerce to Cerigo, and the people have very 
little of that carrying trade which has enriched 
some much more barren rocks. As in Zakytho 
and Kefalonia, many of the men obtain subsistence 
abroad as agricultural labourers, not however in 
general like the natives of those islands, on the 
neighbouring continent, but in Asia Minor, where 
they cultivate the Turkish lands, and gather 
madder in the mountains. By these means they 
often bring back a few purses to their native 
island, and are enabled to buy some land here. 
Beef is scarcely ever eaten, as there are no more 
oxen in the island than are required for the plough. 
Pork and mutton, hares and quails, of which there 
is a great quantity in the autumn, are the prin- 
cipal meats; the consumption of which is much 
economized by the 150 fast days of the Greek 
calendar. The island is very subject to earth- 
quakes ; several occurred last July. 

The situation of the modern town of Cerigo so 
much resembles that of the generality of ancient 
sites in the islands of the “gan, and the harbour 
although not good with reference to ancient navi- 
gation, was so important by its position on the line 
of maritime communication between the eastern 
and western coasts of Greece, that one cannot but 
presume that the modern site was occupied by 
some ancient town or fortress; but there is some 
difficulty as to the name. We learn from Thucy- 
dides that the island contained three cities: namely, 
the maritime city of the Cytherii, the upper Cy- 
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thera which was near it, and thirdly Scandeia, 
which had a harbour', and was in a part of the 
island distant from the two former places. 

In the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians undertook an expedition against this 
island with 60 triremes, 2000 hoplite, some cavalry, 
a body of Milesii, and a few others of the Athenian 
allies, the whole commanded by Nicias and two 
other generals. While a detachment of 2000 Mi- 
lesii and 10 ships captured Scandeia, the remainder 
proceeded to the shore opposite to Cape Malea in 
Peloponnesus, and having debarked, marched to 
the maritime city of the Cytherii*, who met 
the invaders, but having been defeated, retired 
to their upper city’, where they capitulated to 
Nicias on the sole condition that their lives should 
be spared. The Athenians then took possession 
of Scandeia, left a garrison in the city Cythera, 
and proceeded against Asine, Helos and other ma- 
ritime places in Laconia. 

At Paledpoli, about three miles inland from the 
port of Avlémona, are the ruined walls of an ancient 
town, and as the situation is not far from the Cape 
of Cythera opposite to the promontory of Laconia, 
which is still named Maléa, it seems evidently 
to have been the upper Cythera intended by Thu- 
cydides, in which case it cannot but follow that 
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Avlémona was the site of the maritime Cythera. 
From Xenophon there is reason to believe that this 
lower town was also called Pheenicus, for in de- 
scribing an expedition similar to that of Nicias, 
which was undertaken by Conon and Pharnabazus 
in the Corinthiac war, the historian relates that 
when the fleet anchored at Phcenicus, the Cytherii 
abandoned their city, and that Conon, having sent 
them over to Laconia, strengthened the walls of 
Cythera and left an Athenian garrison in it’. This 
happened in the year B. c. 393, in the spring suc- 
ceeding the naval victory of Conon at Cnidus, and 
the same year in which the Long Walls of Athens 
were rebuilt. 

The name Pheenicus was obviously derived from 
that Phoenician colony which, according to Hero- 
dotus, imported into Cythera the worship of the 
Syrian Venus, by the Greeks surnamed Urania, 
and whose temple (described by Pausanias as the 
most ancient and holy of all those, dedicated in 
Greece to Aphrodite) stood in the city of the Cy- 
therii*. The whole circuit of Cerigo being very 
deficient in harbours, there is no point on the coast 
at which it is so probable that the Phoenicians 
should have landed, as in the sheltered creek of 
Aviémona’*. And the appearance of the ruins 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. |. 4, c. 8. * Avlémona itself may be an 
> Herodot. 1. 1,¢.105. Pau- ancient name: avAjpwyr derived 
san. Lacon, c.23. The statue from atAdc, in allusion to its 
still remained inthetimeofPau- long narrow form, bordered by 
sanias, made ofwood,and repre- steep rocks. 
senting the goddess as armed. 
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at Paledpoli, which I examined on my former 
journey, is equally in agreement with the remote 
antiquity of the town, which may be inferred from 
that of the temple. 

Every circumstance, therefore, in the transac- 
tions related by the historians favours the supposi- 
tion that Paledpoli was the site of upper Cythera, 
and Avlémona that of Phoenicus or the lower 
town; and that Scandeia stood at the modern town 
of Cerigo. Pausanias, however, is directly op- 
posed to this conclusion; for he describes Scandeia 
as the éxwaoy, or harbour of the city which 
contained the temple of Venus, and as situated 
only ten stades below it, which leads directly to 
the conclusion that Cythera was at the modern 
town; that Scandeia was at Kapsali, and that it 
was the same place as the lower Cythera—which 
cannot be reconciled with the historians. 

The island to the south-east of Cerigo, called 
Cerigotto by the Italians, is named Lits by the 
Greeks of Cerigo and the Moréa, and by the Sfak- 
hidtes of Crete Seghilid, a corruption or dialectic 
variation of AryAta, which, as we learn from Pliny 
and Stephanus’, was the ancient name of the 
island ; the former places AXgilia at 15 M.P. from 
Cythera, and at 25 from Phalasarna in Crete : Ly- 
cophron alludes to it under the name of Aigilus’. 
There are about 40 families in Seghilio, of whom 


1 Plin. H. N. 1. 4, c. 12. Aiyidov r+ adkpov.—Lycophr. 
Stephan. in Aiy:Ala. v. 108. ; 
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four are from Cerigo. The island is a nominal 
dependence of Cerigo, and consequently belongs 
to the Septinsular state; but there being no gar- 
rison, it is in fact in the hands of the Sfakhictes. 
It produces good wheat, of which a portion, in 
favourable years, is sent to Crete: the port is 
bad, and open to the north. The small island 
named Porri by the Italians, lying to the north of 
Cerigotto, is called Prasonisi by the Greeks. 

Oct. 3.—Sail in the afternoon from Kapsali : 
anchor at night at Furnus, and 

Oct. 4.—Visit this morning the cavern of 
Mylopotamo, two miles north of Furnus. It is 
winding and intricate, with many branching 
passages, columns of stalactites, and basins of 
clear water formed by droppings from the roof: in 
most parts it is very low, and there is no large 
opening or chamber in any part. The village of 
Mylopotamo is about a mile above it, and is so 
called from a rivulet which rises there and turns 
twelve mills: in the present season the water is 
all consumed before it reaches the sea, but some- 
times it forms a cascade through a precipitous 
opening in the rocks near the cavern. At noon we 
sail from Furnus, and pass in the evening through 
the passage between Elafonisi and Cape Mudhari 
of Cerigo. A little within the latter is Platania, 
on the site probably of the Platanistus of Pausa- 
nias. 

Oct. 5.—After having past Cape Maléa, or 
Malia, we are driven back by a N.E. wind, which 
is the usual direction here, when the Maestrale 
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blows on the western coast, and anchor in the 
bay of Vatika', from whence we sail. 

Oct. 7.—And having again passed Maléa and 
Cape Kamili: 

Oct. 8.—Find ourselves this morning a little 
south of Teraktnia, called Falconéra by the Ita- 
lians. Arrowsmith has correctly marked the situa- 
tion of these rocks as well as those which he ealls 
Ananes and Paximadhi, near the southern extre- 
mity of Milo. Those names, however, are un- 
known to my sailors, who call them Ktinia and 
Prasonisi. 

Oct. 10.—Light adverse winds or calms, ac- 
companied with rain having continued to prevail, 
it is not until this morning that we enter the port of 
Milo, and anchor near the head of the bay. Land, 
and visit the hot springs: the hottest is on the sea- 
beach, amile from the old town. The ground around 
them is impregnated with sulphur, as appears by 
a yellow crust on many of the stones. In the 
side of a little rocky height above is another hot 
source in a cavern, and a vapour issuing from the 
fissures so hot that the water appears less so than 
it really is. A thick crust of salt is formed on the 
rocks around, and flakes of salt float on the sur- 


face. Turks from the neighbouring continent 
sometimes come here to take a course of bathing. 
To the south-east of this height are some salt- 
pans, and a marshy level, in which, towards the 
hills, stands the khora, or town, once containing 
16,000 inhabitants, but now not more than 200 


For a more extended see Travels in the Morea, 
journal of Oct. 4, 5, 6; 7; vol.i. p. 507. 
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families. There are 25 Greek and 2 Latin 
churches still remaining. The ruins and the 
naked valley surrounded by white rocky heights, 
and with scarcely any vegetation except a few 
meagre date-trees, give the place a most dismal 
appearance. The air is said to be very unhealthy. 
In the afternoon I proceed to the village called 
Kastro, which is situated on a peaked rocky height 
above the northern side of the entrance of the bay, 
and lodge in the house of the English vice-consul, 
Mr. Peter Mikhélis, who with many of his relations, 
and all the richer Milidtes, gain their livelihood 
as pilots for the gean sea. At the highest 
point of the village they have a look-out room, 
where some of them are always on the watch for 
ships making signals for pilots. They are well 
supplied with English telescopes, and have good 
boats, with which they sometimes meet vessels at 
a distance of 12 or 15 miles from the island. The 
rule is, that whoever first discovers a ship has a 
prior right to offer himself as pilot. 

Milo has now not more than between 2 and 
3000 inhabitants, who, in addition to the produc- 
tions consumed by themselves, raise for exporta- 
tion, in tolerable years, 2000 kila politika of 


wheat’, and i2 or 14600 of bariey, 2 or 300 kan- 
tari of cotton, and 1500 barrels of wine. The island 
would derive also a considerable profit from its 
mines of alum and sulphur, if the fear of the Porte 
did not prevent the inhabitants from working them. 
The mimes are on the eastern side of the island, 


1 The xotXov zodirtkov, or sidered to contain 22 okes, or 


kilo of Constantinople, is con- 60 English pounds. 
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near a height which emits smoke, and has every 


appearance of having been a volcano". 

The oil produced in the island is seldom sufh- 
cient, even in good years, for its consumption. 
They depend upon their neighbours for cheese, 
and import a few European articles of household 
furniture. The men are all dressed in the white 
cotton cloth made in the island, with the excep- 
tion of a few of the more opulent, who wear striped 
cottons from Turkey. The dress of the women is 
also of Miliote cotton, generally with a red edging 
or fringe of flaxen lace, which is also home-made. 
There are a few looms in the island for the mak- 
ing of a coarse woollen cloth. They have few 
sheep, and oxen only for tillage. The soil is not 
in general good, the cotton pods are small, and 
the wheat and barley, though sometimes returning 
10 to 1, supply only a dingy disagreeable bread. 

The island is capable of producing excellent 
wine, as some specimens prove, both sweet and 
dry, but little care is observed in the making, and 
water is generally mixed with the wine before it is 
offered for sale. The island suffers often from 
drought, potherbs are very scarce, and there is no 
fruit of any kind. At the present season grapes 
are brought for sale from Sifno. 

Oct. 11.—Between the hill of Kastro and the 
northern shore of the harbour are the ruins of the 
ancient city of Melus, which seems to have ex- 
tended quite to the water side, as there are re- 
mains of walls and of a round tower on the beach. 


* See the description of it in Olivier. 
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On the highest part, which is immediately over. 
looked by the village, are some remains of poly- 
gonal walls, and others of regular masonry with 
round towers. ‘The western wall of the city is 
traceable all the way down the hill from the sum- 
mit to the sea: on the east it followed the ridge of 
some cliffs, but some foundations remain only in a 
few places. 

Within the inclosure, on the slope of the hill, 
are many other pieces of ancient wall, faced with 
regular masonry, but filled within with rubble and 
mortar. There is, particularly, a fine angle of the 
most regular kind, and preserving twelve or four- 
teen courses, a little eastward of a pointed hull, 
near the middle of the site, on the summit of 
which stands a church of St. Elias, and a small 
monastery, with a lodging for a single monk. This 
building occupies probably the site of a small 
temple, as near it lies a stone which formed one of 
the angles of a pediment, including part of a Co- 
rinthian cornice below it. The stone is 3 ft. 10 in. 
in length, the same in thickness, and 3 ft. high in 
the highest part. Ina field immediately below this 
spot are other fragments of the same edifice, among 
which is a capital of a pilaster of the Corinthian 
order, 2 ft. 9 in. square at bottom. Here also for- 
merly stood an altar, with ornaments of sculpture, 
which has since been transported to England. 
That all the architectural remains belonged to one 
and the same building can scarcely be doubted, 
as they are all of Parian marble, with blue veins, 
and the dimensions of the pediment and cornice 
correspond exactly to those of the pilaster and 
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column. The building seems, therefore, to have 
been a temple im antis, with two columns in the 
portico, and having a total breadth in the front 
of from 15 to 18 feet. On the upper member of 
the cornice is the beginning of an inscription, 
showing that the building was erected by one 
Sabinius, son of Zopyrus'. The form of the cha- 
racters concurs with the Corinthian order in indi- 
cating an early period of the Roman Empire. At 
the foot of the same height, a little to the west- 
ward, is a quadrangular foundation of regular 


masonry, of which, in one part, four or five courses 


remain, and near it is a cistern in the usual form, 
lined with stucco. On several parts of the slopes 
are remains of walls, some of which perhaps were 
interior inclosures of defence; others were evi- 
dently terraces to support buildings. 

On the height immediately to the eastward of 
the ancient city is a village named Toumnrn, from 
the small catacombs with which the hill is pierced 
in every part. Some of these are of very irre- 
gular shapes, with narrow passages and niches on 
each side. They were generally made for three, 
five, or seven bodies. Some of them have been 
converted into magazines for straw and corn, and 
a few into dwellings. Others having passages de- 
scending from the entrance, have been converted by 
the inhabitants into cisterns, which are filled by the 
rain, or by hand, in the winter, and supply water all 
the summer, each family keeping its cistern locked. 


' Vide Inscription, No. 116. 
G 
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Kastro depends also for water upon its cisterns, 


which are of modern construction. The only spring 
in the vicinity is to the westward of the ancient 
city, on the sea-side, where is a chapel of St. 
Nicolas. The water of this source is excellent, 
which is a great rarity in Milo. Eastward of Try- 
piti, a narrow valley, which is planted with olives, 
and gardens, and slopes to the sea, has several 
sepulchral excavations on its western side, most of 
which are composed of two chambers, having a 
niche on each side in the outer chamber, and five 
niches in the inner, two on each side and one at 
the end. Of one, which I measured, the outer 
chamber was 11 ft. square ; and the inner, 16 ft. 
10in. by 12 ft. lin. ; 7 ft. 3in. in perpendicular 
height in the centre, and 6 ft. 3in. at the walls, 
the roof terminating in an angle. Another, con- 
siderably larger, is open in front ; and another, 
very long and narrow, has only one chamber, in 
which are three niches on each side, and one at 
the end. This valley of the dead terminates at 
the sea, at the eastern angle of the city, where are 
the remains of buildings in the water, and the 
ancient round tower already mentioned. Here 
also is an ancient mole in the water, and ruins of 
a modern round tower, uow serving for a boat- 
house. From thence, eastward, a cliff borders the 
coast, in the face of which are some catacombs 
near the water’s edge, but they are inaccessible, 
except by sea in a calm, and as it blows a gale 
to-day, it is out of my power to examine them. 
The labourers in the valley eastward of Trypiti 
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often find coins, small earthen figures, and vases, 
sometimes with drawings on them *. 

The Voivoda of Milo is a Sifniote, named Con- 
stantine Bagho’®, who bought the place of the 
Kapitan Pasha; he collects for his own benefit the 
customs, kharat} and dhekatia. The latter is a 
sixth of all agricultural productions, besides which 
the island pays the kharatj for the ancient popu- 
lation of 16000 inhabitants; but as this is too 
glaring an injustice, it is customary for the Voi- 
voda to make a present every year to the island 
of six purses. His annual payment to the Kapitan 
Pasha is about 25 purses, and he is supposed to 
gain 6 or 7, which he might greatly increase if he 
were such an extortioner as many of the Greek 
farmers of the revenue are, or if he followed the 
common practice of exciting and profiting by dis- 
putes among the inhabitants *, 


* Since my visit to Milo, a indi- 


Kastri. 


had not observed some 


theatre has been discovered, of cations of them from 


the existence of which the Kas- 
trites at that time were uncon- 
scious, unless for some inex- 
plicable reason they thought 
proper to conceal their know- 
ledge. But the indifference of 
the islanders to their antiquities 
is greater even than that of the 
continentalGreeks ; and Ishould 
perhaps never have known of 
the ruins of Melus at all, if I 


Mount St. Elias, S. 405 W. 


with Cape Vani, southern entrance of the harbour.. 


From similar causes they were 
unknown to Tournefort and 
Choiseul: the first published 
account of them was by Olivier, 
whose work I had not seen. 

> Mrayw. 

° The following 
the 
Kastro at Milo may possibly 


measure- 


ments from summit of 


be of use to geographers : 


The same with southern Cape of Eremémilo, 


or Andimilo 2.2223 


20 6) ©. .67 0,0 Oe) @ 6. 6,0 6: O16 0 
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Oct. 12.—In beating out of the harbour against 
a west-south-west wind, remains of the western 
extremity of the walls of the city are visible, where 
they terminate on the water side, immediately be- 
yond which is the spring of good water before 
mentioned. At a considerable distance farther 
westward are some catacombs, a little westward 
of Turko-vuni, which forms the northern cape of 
the harbour. The point opposite to the rocks 
named Arkdtdhia is called Kidhari, not Lakkid1, 
as in Arrowsmith’s chart. A light S. E. breeze in 
the night carries us round the north-western end 
of Sifno, called Sifanto by the Italians, and in the 
morning we are between that island and Syra. 

Oct. 18.—-The town of Sifno is spread over a 
large space, or rather is divided into several vil- 
lages on a mountain, above which, on the highest 
part of the island, appears a small church, con- 
spicuous at a distance. The town of Syra stands 
on a peaked height, near the middle of the island, 
and has a harbour below it on the eastern coast. 
In steering for Paro, leaving Dhespotiké and An- 
diparo on the right, Naxia makes its appearance 
beyond Paro, which differs again from the chart. 


The same with northern cape of the same island 87 55 

The same with the passage between the Ar- 
Kuda rocks: LE a eee aoe we 123) 55 

North Cape of Andimilo with Cape Kidhari, which is 
opposite to the north-easternmost of the Arktdhia.. 44 5 
The same with the western Cape of Serfo .... 64 46 


The same with the eastern Cape of Serfo .... 80 0 
The same with the N.E. ‘of Sifno .........% 97 44 


The same with the western end of Kimolo.... 112 38 
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The approach to Parikia', the chief town of Paro, 
is dangerous, there being several small rocks far 
out at sea, and one in particular just above water. 
A squall of wind with rain drives us before it into 
the harbour, which is capable only of receiving 
small vessels ; ships are obliged to anchor on the 
outside of a chain of rocks which border the coast 
from Andiparo to the northern side of the bay of 
Parikia. 

Kyr Mavroghéni, in whose house I am lodged 
at Parikia, is nephew of a prince of Wallachia, 
who was beheaded by a Grand Vezir without 
orders from the Porte, for which his own head 
followed the prince’s. When interpreter of the 
Kapitan Pasha, Prince Mavroghéni constructed 
an aqueduct to supply his native city with water. 
The town, although not large, nor affording any 
great appearance of comparative opulence, has an 
agreeable aspect, as it consists of neat small houses 
with terraced roofs, surrounded by gardens of 
oranges and pomegranates, mixed with vines upon 
trellises. Though dry and well ventilated, without 
any impediment from neighbouring mountains, it 
is said to be subject to intermittents in summer. 

On a rocky height on the sea-side, in the middle 
of the town, are the ruins of a castle, constructed 
chiefly of marbles which belonged to some ancient 
buildings once standing upon the same spot. Re- 
mains of one of these are still in situ forming a part 
of the belfry of a small church. Half the cell of a 


temple remains, built of small quadrangular blocks 


Hapocxta, or more vulgarly Taouca, 
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of Parian marble, with a semicircular niche at the 
extremity, 10 ft. 2 in. in diameter, having an 
elegant [onic frize surmounted with a cornice of 
eggs; the body of the cell has a cornice of very 
large eggs and anchors. In the wall of the tower 
close by some pieces are inserted of a small Doric 
cornice having a plain metope 8% 
as well as other fragments of a Doric edifice, 


inches broad, 


particularly many rows of portions of shafts placed 
in the wall with the ends outwards. These co- 
lumns were 2 feet in the upper diameter, and 
unfluted but polygonal at the lower extremity. 
Here also are many portions of an architrave, one 
of which is 18 feet 8 inches long, and 3 feet high, 
the interval between the gutte 1 foot 8inches. An- 
other piece of it has an imperfect inscription, con- 
taining, together with that of the archon, the name 
of the person who dedicated the building’. Ancient 
fragments and sepulchral monuments are numerous 
about the town. On several of the latter the de- 
ceased is represented, stretched on a couch having 
very high legs ; underneath the couch the children 
are seen, and below all is the name. In the wall of 
a private house a very ancient bas-relief represents 
a procession of females, each having her hand 
upon the head of the preceding one; on another, 
in a still more archaic style, are a man and woman 
facing each other, and each holding a torch. Jn 
the metropolitan church of Parikia, which is a 
large building surrounded by a quadrangle of 
cells, are many fragments of ancient architecture, 
and among them two sepulchral stones, and two 


* V. Inscription No. 117. 
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Ionic cornices. One of these has a double row of 
egos and anchors. Several inscribed marbles are 
found at Parakia, chiefly in the castle and mo- 


nastery '. 
The island of Paro consists of a single round 
mountain, sloping evenly to a maritime plain 


which surrounds the mountain on every side. 
The plain is well cultivated with corn and 
vines, as well as many parts of the mountain 
itself. The island produces no oil, and, ex- 
cept in a few dispersed gardens, there are no 
trees of any kind; the largest garden, which 
belongs to Mavroghéni, is on the shore oppo- 
site to Andiparo. In good years there is an 
exportation of ten or eleven thousand barrels 
of wine, twelve or fifteen thousand Constantino- 
politan kila of barley, and five to seven thou- 
sand of wheat. The population is about 6000, 
of whom Andiparo contains 150, the remainder 
reside in Parikia and six villages named Aissa, 
Léfkes, Kost6, Marmara, Tzilidho, and Dra- 
gdéta. The cattle are reckoned to be 14,000 
sheep and goats, 1500 oxen, and 900 asses. 
The annual contribution to the Véivoda is sixty 
purses, of which 1650 piastres are from Andi- 
paro. The island possesses two excellent ports, 
Aissa’®, at the north end, and Dryo’, to the 
south-east. 

Oct. 14.—A four-oared boat lands me at the 
northern end of Andiparo, near the kastro, or 
castle, which is nothing more than a quadrangle 

" V. Inscriptions, Nos. 118, ? *Ayovoou. 


1:19,'T20,' 12h. * Tovyos, or Tovdc, or Apvdc. 
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of houses with a gate. It affords, however, some 
degree of security against a surprise by pirates or 


lawless seamen, who have ever been the scourge 
of the Levant: times are rather improved since 
Malta has been English, and the Maniates have 


entered into a treaty with the Kapitan Pasha ; but 


the seamen of the Ottoman navy are still very 
dangerous visitors. Andiparo was formerly much 
frequented by the Maltese and by piratical vessels, 
because they could always find shelter on the 
opposite side of the island to that on which the 
enemy appeared. 

From the kastro to the grotto is an hour and half 
on ass-back. The route crosses a small valley 
which separates the ridge of kastro from the prin- 
cipal mountain of the island, and which is grown 
with vines. This is the only produce of the island ; 
the rest of its cultivable land being neglected, 
as all the working hands except thirty are em- 
ployed at sea. The celebrated cavern is on the 
southern side of the mountain, just above a cliff 
which borders the coast, facing Nio and Santorin. 
The entrance is extremely picturesque, but the 
descent into the cavern not at all agreeable; for 
the constant humidity renders the sloping rocks, 
as well as the cord by which the patient holds 
with both his hands, so slippery, that with all the 
caution possible, it is necessary for him to trust in 
great measure to the strength and dexterity of the 
conductors, who precede and are ready to catch 
him if he falls. The grot below presents as fine 
a specimen of stalactitic formation as can be ima- 
oimed, but is not admirable either for its form or 
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dimensions, the length of all that the eye can take 
in at once, being about 150 feet, the breadth 100, 


the height 50. A board preserves the names of 


some of the visitors, among which Lady Craven’s 
is conspicuous, with those of a multitude of French- 


men. The memorial which De Nointel left of his 
celebration of mass on Christmas-day 1673, is not 
much less defaced by the rapid increase of the 
stalagmatic surface than the Hellenic inscription, 
which has been exposed on the outside of the 
cave for two thousand years longer to an obli- 
terating action of a different kind. The latter me- 
morial could be decyphered without the assistance 
of Tournefort’s copy, which he made more than 
a century ago, with the assistance of a transcript 
in the possession of a native’. Having returned 
to the village and dined with the Proestos, we 
row back to Parikia. 

Oct. 15.—Departing on horseback from the 
north-eastern end of Parikia at 7.15, | gra- 
dually ascend the northern slope of the moun- 
tain, through small corn-fields fenced 
of stone and surrounded by fig-trees, at 8 leave 
some ancient quarries half a mile on the right ina 


with walls 


ravine of the mountain, where great heaps of 7weAe- 
kiouara, or chippings of stone, are lying before them, 


' The inscription was no- 
thing more than a record of the 
had 


visited the grotto:—’Emi Koi- 


names of persons who 


rN 5 , > 
rwvog olde ADov, Mévavodpog, 
Lwyxappoc, Mevexparne, ’Avri- 


marpoc, ‘Immopécwr, Aptoreac, 


Miréac, Vdpyoc, Avoyévne, Be- 
Crito 


was undoubtedly Archon, for 


Aokpatnc, “Ovijorpoc. 
that such was the title of the 
chief magistrate, appears from 
the fragment (No. 117) in the 
castle of Parikia. 
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and continuing to ascend from thence by a rugged 
path over rocks of white marble, arrive at 8.25 at 
the great quarries of Mount Marpessa', which are 
situated a little below a convent of St. Mina. 
There are several excavations, from which an 
immense quantity of marble seems to have been 
extracted at different times; the largest, which is 
on the side of the hill below the convent, is about 
100 yards long and 25 feet broad, having a branch 
from the middle to the right, and another from the 
end to the left, each leading into a chamber, from 
which almost as much stone has been taken as 
from the great gallery itself. Of the latter, one 
side has been excavated so 


as to form a regular curve, 7TH 
and the other has been left bias: 4 
rugged. The marks of the a 
wedges with which the an- / C 
cients wrought are conspi- - bis Pabasdet fa Shek Ba 


cuous everywhere. 

On the rise of the opposite hill, but very 
near the bottom, is another much smaller quarry, 
where on one side is the sculptured tablet 
on the face of the rock which Tournefort has 
described ; it is very rudely wrought, though of 
good design, and has suffered much from time. 
The tablet is semi-circular, and has two com- 
partments, of which the upper, or curved, is only 
half the height of the lower. In the middle 
of the upper is a large human head, horned and 


1 ‘ ” / La, rE e 9% , ‘ 
Maprngoa opoc Lapou, 6 ov ot ALOoe eSaipovrar.—Stephan. 


in voce. 
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bearded, and supported upon two short legs; on 
one side of it is a figure with the horns of a Pan 
and the belly of a Silenus, sitting cross-legged ; on 
the other are some small full-length figures. In 


the lower compartment a female is seated, having 


her hair arranged in the Egyptian or archaic 
Greek style, and bearing in her lap a smaller 
figure very indistinct’; a young man stands before 
the chair turning his face towards the goddess, and 
holding up one arm; behind him are three females 
in procession, facing in the opposite direction, and 
draped from the neck to the feet. Behind the 
seated deity the upper parts of several figures are 
introduced, particularly an old bearded head ; 
some children also appear, but this part is much 
injured *. On the rock to the right of the tablet, 
immediately below the three females, and facing 
them, are several figures on half the scale, appar- 
ently worshippers. Below the tablet an inscrip- 
tion, in characters of the best times, shows that it 
was dedicated to the Nymphs by Adamas, a man 
of the Odryse of Thrace ’. 

The worship of Pan and the Nymphs was so 
general in the caverns of Greece, that we can have 


* In Stuart, vol. iv. pl. 5, it 
is represented as a lion. 

* Two sculptures in relief, 
in which the same subject is 
somewhat differently treated, 
but both evidently belonging 
to Nymphezea, and represent- 
ing the worship of Bacchus, 
the Earth, and Hours, have 
been engraved in the Museum 


Pa- 
ciaudi Monum. Peloponn., p. 
207. 
at Athens. 


Worsleyanum, and in 
They were both found 
Subjoined to the 
latter is the inscription oi 7Xv- 
vig vuppace eviapevor aveOecay 
kal Oeoic waorv, followed by 
the names of the bathers. 
° VY. Inscription No. 122. 
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no hesitation in recognizing Pan in the cross-legged 
figure of the upper compartment: the great human 
head with horns I take to be Bacchus Cornigerus, 
and the figures near him to be Silenus and his 
other attendants. The seated female in the lower 
compartment is probably Cybele, or the Earth, 
with her various attendants behind her, and those 
in front Atys and the three Hore. It is not im- 
possible that this sculpture may have originated 
in an accident alluded to by Pliny, who says, ‘‘ In 
Pariorum (lapidicinis) mirabile proditur, gleba 
lapidis unius cuneis dividentium soluta, imaginem 
Sileni extitisse.”” The outline of a Silenus having 
accidentally appeared in the progress of quarrying, 


] 


Adamas may have completed the work as a dedi- 


cation to the Nymphs. There is another quarry 


near this, and a fourth near the great one. Every- 
where the round grains by which the Parian marble 
is generally known is observable, and in some places 
they are larger than I have ever seen them in an- 
cient monuments. 

From the quarries we begin, at 9.40, to cross 
over the ridge of the mountain, and leaving the 
harbour of Atssa in sight on the left, descend to 
Kost6, and at 10.20 pass through that village. The 
flies are in these islands a greater torment than | 
have ever witnessed on the continent of Greece. 
They are particularly so to the cattle in the meri- 
dian hours, and annoy them so much, that it 1s 
impossible to ride without a covering over the nose 
of the horse, ass, or mule. Our guide having forgot 
this necessary article, am obliged to complete on 
foot the journey to Marmara, where we arrive at 
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11.30. There is a considerable plain round this 
place, which is reckoned unhealthy, particularly in 
the present season: the disorder is a severe inter- 
mittent, which is probably, as well here as at Pa- 
rikia, the consequence in great measure of un- 
wholesome diet during the long fast of August, 
and the total want of vegetable food, until the vin- 
tage and season of figs. Nothing is to be procured 
but mutton, or goat, lean and ill-tasted for want of 
pasture. 

Having crossed from Marmara to Naxia in three 
hours in a small boat, { procure a lodging in the 
house of his holiness 6 Ilapovatiac, as the metropo- 
litan bishop of Paro and Naxia is designated, and 
to which is added the title, though not the autho- 
rity, of head of all the Acgean sea. The metro- 
politan church has been lately rebuilt ; in digging 
the foundations of a small house adjoining to it, 
many marbles were found, and fragments of 
statues. Ata point of land below the metropolis 
are the remains of a massive ancient wall, or mole, 


corresponding to another similar projecting from 
the southern side of the little island of Palati, 
which is separated from the main by a strait of 


fifty or sixty yards. This mole may have served 
the double purpose of a bridge to the island, and to 
protect the strait on the northern side of it against 
the sea, by which means that strait may have 
served as a harbour to the town, although now shal- 
low, and useless for such a purpose. Palati received 
this modern name from a ruined temple which stood 
in the middle of it. The western portal, or door- 
ease, still stands as Tournefort and Choiseul Gouf- 
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fier have drawn it, and stands in spite of an attempt 
which was made (so say the Naxiotes) by the Scy- 
thian Alexis Orloff to beat it down with cannon- 
shot. The foundations of the temple have all been 
removed to serve for building materials, and it 
would seem from the excavation which remains, 
that the cella was about eighty feet in length. The 
door-case, and a small part of the pavement on 
which it stands, alone remain. The mouldings of 
the door seem to be of the Ionic order, and the massy 
proportions have an appearance of remote antiquity. 
[t consists only of three stones ; the uprights are 
21 feet 6 inches high, and in thickness 4 feet 5 
inches by 3 feet 5 inches; the width of the open- 
ing is 12 feet linch. The rock of the island Palati 
is grey granite, and so are the hills around the town 


of Naxia, as well as the highest summits and many 


other parts of the island, but there were likewise 
quarries in the island of white marble with a very 
large grain, of which the portal in Palati is a 
specimen. 

Naxia, or Axia, as it is more vulgarly called, 
contains 42 villages besides the city ; 16000 of the 
natives are of the Greek and 350 of the Latin 
church. The latter live in the castle, and are almost 
ail under French protection. They have a convent 
of Capuchins, another of Lazarists, which formerly 
belonged to the jesuits, and a Latin archbishop, 
who is metropolitan of all the Aigean Sea. The 
town and neighbouring gardens are supplied with 
water from wells. 

The island contains several fertile valleys, besides 
the plain near the town; the latter yields corn: 


12 
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another which is separated from it by a range of 
rocky heights, and lies between them and the great 
central range of hills, is covered with olives. Thirty 
thousand Constantinopolitan kila of barley are ex- 
ported, and a considerable quantity of wine, oil, 
honey, oranges, lemons, citrons, and emery, of 
which last there is a mine in Mount Zia, towards 
the southern end of the island. 

At the northern end, near a cape called Apdl- 
lona', in an ancient quarry near the sea, is 
an unfinished colossal bearded statue, which, 
though the modern name of the cape would 
lead one to suppose it to have been intended for 
an Apollo, was more probably a bearded Bac- 
chus, such as he is represented on some beautiful 
small brass coins, of which great numbers have 
lately been found at the town near the sea side. 
The principal mountain is called Zia, and has pro- 
bably borne that name ever since the island was 
named Dia. Kérono, another mountain, recalls 
to recollection the nymph Coronis, who had care 
of the education of Bacchus. On one of the 
heights beyond the plain are some ruins, which 
some of the Naxiotes believe to be the ancient 
city ; but the mole, the temple, and other re- 
mains, afford ample proof that the ancient capital 
of the island stood on the same spot as the modern 
town. 

Oct. 17.—Sail at 10 a.m. for the Dhiles ?, with 
a fresh breeze from the south-west, which carries 
us over in three hours. On entering the strait 
between the two islands, the first object which 


1 srov “Aro\Nwva. 2 oeratc AndXate, 
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presents itself is a heap of squared stones on the 
height in Great Dhili, or Rheneia, which forms 
the south-eastern cape of that island. There is 
no appearance of sculpture. We pass between 
the great Rematia, or Rematiari, anciently the 
island of Hecate, and proceed to anchor between 
the small Rematiari and Delus, the shore of which 
is strewed with broken columns and epistylia of 
marble, showing that notwithstanding the spolia- 
tion of Greek masons and makers of Turkish tomb- 
stones in the time of Tournefort and Stuart, this 
rich mine of antiquities is far from being ex- 
hausted, and probably still contains many rare 
productions of art, as well as inscriptions valuable 
to history and philology. Having landed, I visit 
in succession the several objects described by Spon, 
Wheler, and Tournefort: the stoa of Philip, the 


temple of Apollo, the oval basin, and the gymna- 


sium. Besides these, of which there are still suffi- 
cient remains to leave no doubt of their identity, 
the Latoum and Heracleium, which are the only 
other monuments mentioned by the ancients, 
would probably be ascertained by a diligent 
search. The inscription on the altar of Mithra- 
dates Euergetes, half of which had disappeared 
between the time of Spon and that of Tournefort, 
is exactly as the latter found it'. That on the 
altar of Nicomedes I cannot find. The basis of 


‘ It is unnecessary to refer of this island, illustrated with 
more particularly to the in- his usual learning and ability. 
scriptions of Delus, as M. 7, Corp. Inscr. Gr. part. 
Boeckh has given a collection 12, 


of all the known inscriptions 
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the colossal Apollo dedicated by the Naxii, still 
remains. The words Naéior ’AwoAXAwve in front of 
the stone are in perfect preservation, although 
the form of the N and I, given accurately by 
Stuart, indicate considerable antiquity. The much 
more ancient line on the opposite side, which 
long ago exercised the learning of Dawes and 
Bentley, could hardly be decyphered without the 
assistance of the faithful copy in Stuart. The 
first letter has always been uncertain. The words, 
written in ordinary Hellenic characters, are as 
follows : 


.O AFYTO AIOO EMI ANAPIA® KAI TO 2®EAAS, 


which in the cursive Greek, supplying the first 
letter, is 


~ 9 ~ , S453 A \ \ , 
TOU AUTOU ABov ELLLL avopiac Kat TO opérac, 


meaning that the basis and statue were both parts 
of the same mass. The stone, nevertheless, has a 
ereat square excavation in the centre, clearly 
showing that the statue which stood upon it, was 
a separate piece of stone. A passage in Plutarch’s 
life of Nicias may perhaps furnish the solution of 
this difficulty. He relates that Nicias, having 
been appointed by the Athenians to conduct the 
Theoria to Delus, re-established the ancient cere- 
monies which had fallen into neglect; that he 
entered the island in procession from Rheneia over 
a bridge the materials of which he carried with him 
from Athens; that after having superintended the 
sacrifices, the games, and a feast, he made an en- 
dowment of some land for the support of an annual 
VOL. III. H 
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sacrifice and supper, and finally, that he set up a 
brazen palm-tree as a dedication to Apollo’; which 
palm-tree, adds Plutarch, was afterwards thrown 
down by the wind, and in falling carried with it 
the colossal statue which had been dedicated by 
the Naxii. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
the more ancient inscription may have been coeval 
with the monolithal dedication, and the latter with 
a restoration of the statue after the accident. Of 
the thighs of the statue as designed by Tourne- 
fort, some fragments only remain; but a part of 
the shoulders, with the hair hanging over them, 
as Apollo is usually represented, is still conspicu- 
ous. The statue appears to have stood in front of 
the temple, facing the sea. 

Not far from it are the remains of a portico of 
which the columns are three feet in diameter. 
These are of Parian marble. The stoa of Philip, 
and the colossus, seem to be of Naxian. Near 
the former portico are the remains of pilasters, of 
which the capitals represent bulls’ heads in high 
relief, so as to include the dewlap. Behind the 
northern end of the portico of Philip are lonic 
columns 2 feet 1 inch in diameter. 

The oval basin, which is about 100 yards in 
leneth, and which Spon, Wheler, Tournefort, and 
Choiseul all took for a naumachia, appears to me 


' Latona was said to have — sicaa to the palm-tree of De- 
brought forth Apollo and Diana lus (Od, Z. v. 162). The 
under a palm-tree in Delus;  Delii of the time of Cicero and 
and the antiquity of the my- Pliny pretended to show the 
thus is shown by the Odyssey, identical palm-tree of Latona. 
where Ulysses compares Nau- 
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to be the Limne Trochoeides of Herodotus and 
Theognis, and the Trochoessa of Callimachus, 
which contained the water required for the service 
of the isoov, or sacred inclosure of Apollo’, 
such tanks having been customary and_ neces- 
sary for the sacred offices in places distant from 
rivers or springs. In Egypt there are remains 
of several, but none of them are, to my recollec- 
tion, circular, like that which Herodotus states to 
have existed at Sais, and to which he compares 
the lmne of Delus. There are some remains, 
however, of a xonmic, or marginal wall, com- 
posed of small squared stones, in which particular 
this basin seems exactly to have resembled that 
of Sais. That the Trochoessa was circular or 
oval is sufficiently indicated by the name, and 
still more clearly perhaps by the epithet wspmyne, 
applied to it by Callimachus in the Hymn to 
Apollo*. Near it was an altar made of the horns 
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Callim. Hymn in Del. v. 261. 
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of stags, which was said to have been constructed 
by Apollo himself, and was considered so ad- 
mirable and sacred that a temple was built to in- 
close it ; some ruins which touch one side of the 
Trochoessa may perhaps be the remains of this 
temple ; for Callimachus places the altar near the 
Trochoessa, and Plutarch, who saw and admired 
it, describes it as being in the hierum of Apollo '. 
The theatre stood at the western foot of Mount 
Cynthus, facing Rheneia, and not far from the 
stoa of Philip. Its extremities were supported by 
walls of white marble of the finest masonry, but of 
a singular form, having had two projections ad- 
jacent to the orchestra, by which means the lower 
seats were in this part prolonged beyond the semi- 
circle, and thus afforded additional accommodation 
to spectators in the situation most desirable. The 
diameter including only the projections is 187 feet. 
The marble seats have all been carried away, but 
many of the stones which formed their substruc- 
tion remain. Immediately below the theatre, on 
the shore, are the ruins of a stoa, the columns 
of which were of granite. In a small valley which 
leads to the summit of Mount Cynthus, leaving the 
theatre on the left, many ruins of ancient houses 
are observable, and above them in a level, at tie 
foot of the peak, there is a wall of white marble, 
which appears to have been the cell of a temple. 
Here lies an altar, which is inscribed with a 
dedication to Isis by one of her priests, Ctesippus, 


Plutarch. de solert. Anim. 
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son of Ctesippus of Chius’. Like many others, 
remaining both in this island and in &heneia, it 


is adorned with bulls’ heads and festoons. Ano- 
ther fragment of an inscription mentions Sarapis, 
and as both these were nearly in the same place 
where Spon and Wheler found.another in which 
Isis, Anubis, Harpocrates and the Dioscuri were 
all named, it is very probable that the remains 
of white marble belonged to a temple of Isis. 
Among them is a portion of a large shaft pierced 
through the middle, 4 feet 5 inches in diameter, 
and there is another of the same kind 5 feet 8 inches 
in diameter, half way up the peak of Cynthus. The 
latter lies just below the gate represented in the 
drawing of Wheler. This structure, which bears 
an appearance of remote antiquity, was probably 
the entrance of a subterraneous chamber, perhaps 
the treasury of Delus, which may still exist, as 
the passage is buried in ruins to within a few feet 
of the roof, and is quite obstructed at the end 
of 15 feet. The roof is formed of two stones 
rudely shaped, and resting against each other at 
an angle so obtuse that the rise is only 4 feet 2 
inches above a breadth of 16 feet 2 inches. 

From this ruin, the aseent is short to the summit 
of Mount Cynthus, which is a mere rock of coarse 
granite, and seems anciently to have been inclosed 
by a wall. There are many architectural frag- 


“Krhowuroc Krnoixrov Xtoc, in other inscriptions of Delus. 
pedavnpdpoc. The Melanephori The Melanephori, it is to be 
and Therapeutze are mentioned — supposed, were dressed in black. 


as priests of the Egyptian deities 
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ments of white marble on it. To the south of the 
mountain is a small plain, which seems the only 
cultivable part of the island. A brook from the 
mountain flows through it, and joins the sea at the 
port of Furni: being the only running stream in 
the island (and that only in winter) we may con- 
clude that it is the ancient Inopus, unless we are 
to suppose, with Tournefort, that the Inopus was 
not a river but a well or fountain which exists near 
the northern extremity of the island. Callimachus, 
however, as well as Strabo, refers to Inopus as a 
river, and we may pardon the poet’s exaggeration 
in applying to it the epithet of deep’, when the 
geographer describes Cynthus as a high mountain’, 
Ruins of private houses surround Mount Cynthus 
on every side. On the heights above the T’o- 
choessa, which form the north-western promontory 
of the island, are many other similar ruins of an- 
cient houses, neatly constructed with mortar, and 
for the most part having niches in the walls. On the 
summit of the same hill, near the remains of a large 
house, are some shafts of white marble, a foot and 
a half in diameter, half polygonal and half plain. 
As this quarter was entirely separated from the 
town on Mount Cynthus by the valley containing 
the sacred buildings, there is great probability 
that it was the New Athenee Hadriane, which was 
built at the expence of the Emperor Hadrian, 

1 Xpvog o€ rijppupe Babu  dpoc bmAdv 6 KvyOo¢ kal roaxe. 
"Llywrde édty Getic. — Callimach. [lorapoc O€ Ovappet THY vHooY 
Hymn. ad Delum, v. 262. ’lywroe ov péyac, kat ydp 7» 
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in a position called Olympieium', perhaps from 
a temple of Jupiter Olympius, to which the shafts 
just mentioned may have belonged. Each of 
these towns had its small theatre. The great 
theatre, forming part of the Hierum, was reserved 
perhaps for the periodical festivals, which attracted 
visitors from every part of Greece. 

Oct. 18.—On the shore of Rheneia, on a small 
beach immediately opposite to the great Rema- 
tiari, the ground is covered on either side, for 
several hundred yards, with stele, sepulchres, lids 
of sori, and fragments of columns. To the south, 
not far from the beach, ies a piece of architrave, 
with a metope of 10 inches ; among the remains, 
in the opposite direction, are plain shafts, 3 ft. 4 in. 
in diameter. On the summit of a hill, which rises 
from the beach, are many other remains of ancient 
buildings, and among them a Doric capital, with 
a small portion of a shaft, 2ft. 7in. in diameter, 
formed out of a single stone. The immense num- 
ber of sepulchres in this island 1s accounted for by 


its having been the cemetery of Delus, after the 
purification of the latter, which took place in the 
sixth year of the Peloponnesian war, when all the 


ancient cofhins and bones were removed to Rheneia, 
and it was thenceforth forbidden, as in the Hierum 
of Epidauria, that any one should be born or die 
in the island of Delus’. Besides the sepulchral 
monuments, Ahencia contains many ruins of private 
houses, similar to those of Delus. The town ex- 
tended to the north-eastern angle of the bay, in 


u 


1 Phlegon ap. Stephan. in ’Oduperieor. ? Thucyd. 1. 3, c. 104. 
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which direction among the ruins are seen a pro- 


digious number of square altars, adorned with a 
few mouldings, sufficient apparently to have sup- 
plied each house or family in the island with one. 
Rheneia has some good pasture, and in many parts, 
especially about the ancient town, 1s capable of pro- 
ducing corn. Itis about ten miles in circumference, 
divided in two by a narrow isthmus at the head of a 
ereat bay, on the north-western side of the ancient 
town. On the promontory which forms the north- 
ernmost point of this bay stands a small monas- 
tery and church, now abandoned, the island being 
inhabited only by two or three men, who tend 
some oxen, sheep, and goats belonging to people 
of Mykono, of which island both the Dhiles are a 
dependency. In the smaller, which, according to 
Tournefort abounds in rabbits, I saw no quadruped 
but a hog, and I believe the only use which the 
Mykoniétes make of the island of Apollo is to pas- 
ture some of their cattle and sheep in the spring, 
and in the autumn to turn in their swine to gather 
the acorns, or other productions of the wild 
bushes. 

From the strait of Dhiles, we cross over to the 
harbour of Mykono, the entrance of which is dis- 
tant about five miles from the little Dhili, and 
beating into the bay or gulf (xop¢goc), as it 1s called, 
against a strong south-easter, anchor under the 
town at 10a.m. This part of the bay is much 
exposed to the west, but round the town to the 
southward there is a harbour running far in to 
the east and south east, and sheltered from the 
west by a cape and island. Here ships winter in 
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perfect safety. The island of Mykono’ is for the 
most part a miserable rock, the only cultivated or 
cultivable ground being a few declivities round the 
town, where are some corn fields and vineyards. 
The rest affords pasture for a few flocks, but has 
no habitation except a monastery to the eastward. 
Nevertheless, the town is one of the largest and 
most prosperous in the Avg@an sea, in consequence 
of its maritime commerce. There are twenty-five 
ships belonging to the islanders, and a great num- 
ber of boats. The population is reckoned at 6000 
souls, the produce at 500 kila of wheat, which is 
not sufficient for a month, 10,000 kila of barley, 
which suffices for home consumption, 5000 barrels 
of wine in good years, of which about 1000 are 
exported, 400 kila of ¢acot\va, or kidney beans, 
and 200 kila of figs. Some of the houses and 
streets are better than in most of the islands, but 
in general they are equally mean and dirty, and 
the hogs as usual have undisturbed possession of 
them. My Corfiote boatmen hearing rumours of 
war between Turkey and Russia, begin to murmur 
at proceeding any further, so I dismiss them, hire 
a sakoléva of the place, and 

Oct. 19, at 10 in the forenoon, sail from My- 
kono with a fresh south-east wind. At noon we 
are becalmed, for a short time, under the northern 
extremity of Tino, a high bare mountain; from 


thence cross the bay, which is formed by Andhro 


and Tino, and at sunset pass the town of Andhro, 
which is situated near the sea, and is crowned 


, 
1 Mokwvoc. 
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with a castle on the summit of a peak, about one- 
third of the length of the island from the northern 
cape. From hence we steer for Skyro, and at day- 
break 

Oct. 20, find ourselves near the southern end of 
that island. Pass along the eastern side, leaving 
a little to the west of the southern cape the two 
islands which form the triple entrance of Port 
Tpyumovyac, a corruption of Tre Bocche'. Soon 
after sunrise the wind freshens, and as we pass 
along the coast, which is lofty, rocky, and _pre- 
cipitous, it increases to a gale, and descends from 
the hills in such squalls, that we fail in fetching 
Port Akhili, and anchor in a dangerous situation 
to the eastward of the town of St. George, which 
covers the northern and western sides of a high 
rocky peak, which to the eastward falls steeply to 
the sea. Having landed in the surf with some dif- 


ficulty, | walk up to the town, and send from 


thence a pilot to conduct the boat to Puria, an an- 
chorage for small vessels, five miles to the northward 
of port Akhil, where an islet shelters a low point, 
terminating a plain which extends southward from 


This 


thence as far as the heights of the town. 


in the mid- 


This harbour, in which I 


afterwards anchored in one of 


His Majesty’s ships, is situated 
at the foot of the highest moun- 
tain in Skyro, and is surround- 
ed by desert woody hills. The 
entrance at either end is about 
one-third of a mile in breadth. 
The third entrance between the 


two islands is narrower. All 


are safe and deen: 
dle of the harbour there is a 
depth of twenty fathoms ; be- 
hind the small island, seven 
fathoms. There is no source 
of fresh water, useful to ship- 
ping, nearer than the great har- 
bour of Kalamitza, six or seven 


miles to the northward. 
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plain, which is about four square miles in extent, is 
grown with corn, vines, and figs, and is refreshed 
by a small perennial stream, watering many gar- 
dens, as well in the plain, as in a little valley 
above it, where the oaks and planes, the walnut 
and other fruit trees, which shade the banks of the 
stream, give this little district an appearance very 
different from that of the dry and naked Cyclades. 
Akhili, the harbour which lies south-east of St. 
George, is evidently an ancient name, properly 
"AyiAAcov, and a memorial of Achilles. 

Skyro is divided into two parts, nearly equal, 
by an isthmus, which hes between Port Akhil and 
the great harbour called by the Greeks Kalamitza, 
and by the Italians Gran Spiaggia. All the 
southern portion is uncultivated, and consists of 
high mountains, which are intersected by deep 
gullies, and are rugged and bare, except towards 
the summits, where they are clothed with oaks, firs, 
and beeches. The northern part of the island is not 
so mountainous: and all the hills bear corn, vines, 
and piZao., or madder ; besides the plain adjacent 
to the khora or town, there are two other fertile 
levels, one at the northern extremity of the island, 
and another at Kalamitza. The wheat of Skyro 
is equal to the best in the Mgaan. The pro- 
ductions are 10,000 barrels of wine when the 
vintage is good, of which three fourths are ex- 
ported, 15,000 kila of corn, of which 2,000 are 
exported, and 500 kantars of fastlia. The other 
exports are 2,000 okes of wax, 8,000 okes of honey, 
600,000 oranges and lemons, and 400 kantars of 


madder, which is cultivated only upon very steep 
12 
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ground, and is grown from the seed, which is sown 
in February. The island abounds in sources of 
water, and affords pasture to a few oxen, and to 
15,000 head of sheep and goats, of which 2,000 
are annually exported. The taxes amount to 20 
purses a year, paid by 500 families, all of whom 
have dwellings in St. George, the only other vil- 
lage in the island being merely an occasional 
residence of those who take care of the cattle. 
There are three kaiks belonging to the island, and 
many feluccas are built for sale with the fir wood 
of the mountains. The oaks are used only for fuel, 
and though many of them are of the Velanidhi 
kind, no use is made of the acorn. 

On the table summit of the rock which crowns 
the town, are the ruins of a castle, inclosing many 
houses, which are now all abandoned except the 
bishop’s, and some store houses where the rich in- 
habitants place their valuable effects whenever 
they are in danger from pirates or lawless Turkish 
seamen. The castle was the site of the acropolis 
of the ancient city of Scyrus, justly described by 
Homer as the lofty Scyrus’. Remains of Hellenic 
walls are traced round the edge of the precipices, 
particularly at the northern end of the castle ; 
others half way down the peak, just include the 
town in that part, and in another place a piece of 
wall occurs among the modern houses. But the 
greater part of the ancient city was to the eastward, 
towards the sea. In this direction there remains a 
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large semicircular bastion almost entire, and built 
of horizontal courses of masonry which diminish in 
the height of each course towards the top. From 
thence the wall is traced along the slope above the 
sea, as far as a round tower which is still standing 
to half its height : about fifty yards beyond it are 
the remains of another, and from each of them a 
wall is traceable down the slope as far as the cliffs 
which overhang the sea. These walls were be- 
tween three and four hundred yards in length, and 
served, like the long walls of other maritime cities, 
to protect the communication between the city and 
the shore, which was probably sheltered by a mole. 
Not a trace of it however now exists, which is not 
surprising as all this rocky coast is much exposed 
to the easterly winds. At the southernmost round 
tower the city terminated in that direction, as ap- 
pears by the remains of the town walls which from 
thence ascend to the precipice of the castle. The 
circumference was barely two miles. The only 
other objects of antiquity are a sepulchral stone 
in one of the churches, and a cornice of dentils in 
a chapel in the gardens. Nor can I hear of the 
existence of any other remains in the island, except 
those of a large arched cistern at Kalamitza. 

The houses of Skyro, though flat roofed like 
those of the Cyclades, are in other respects very 
differently built, being generally of two stories, of 


which the lower is formed of stone and the upper 
of wood. The latter has projections on the outside 
in the Turkish fashion; the terraces of the roofs 
are covered with a peculiar kind of earth found on 
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the descent towards the plain, and which is said to 
possess the property of resisting the most continued 
rain. In form the apartments resemble those of 
Turkish houses ; but round the floor are arranged 
boxes of antique shape, covered with gilding and 
other ornamental work, and the walls are hung as 
thickly as it is possible to cover them with earthen 
jars and pots, pewter plates and dishes, merely for 
the sake of decoration, being in far too great a 
number to be of any use. The houses of the richer 
natives exceed the others in the dimensions of their 
apartments, and in the quantity of their vases and 
plates, but not in the quality, which is all German 
of the coarsest kind. In one angle of the room 


there is generally a very wide chimney rounding 
into the room, and below it a hearth a few inches 
above the level of the floor. This kind of chimney 


is also peculiar to Skyro, unless it may be found 
at Lemno or Thaso, the only larger islands of the 
Aigean which I have not visited. The women, 
unlike those of the other islands, live quite retired 
in the houses, and hide themselves on the approach 
of a stranger. 

In the hope of being able to sail in the night, 
I leave St. George this evening and descend to 
Puria, distant three or four miles, but the wea- 
ther being still unfavourable, take up my abode 
in a little church, of which the inner part is an 
ancient sepulchral excavation, in the side of a 
cubical rock ; many of the other rocks around have 
been quarried, but none of them afford any appear- 
ance of that veined or spotted kind of marble, of 
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which, according to Strabo, large quantities were 


sent from Scyrus to Rome. The island was famous 


also for its breed of goats’. 

Oct. 21.—The gale not abating, I am detained 
in the catacomb until the evening, when it mode- 
rates ; at 10.30 p.m. we sail, and 

Ost.<22 


22, at sunrise, find ourselves near Skan- 
5 eee) 
ghero’, 


This is probably an ancient name. Of 
the islands which lie between Skanghero and the 
Cape of Magnesia, Scopelus and Sciathus preserve 


their names unchanged *. Scopelus I take to be 


* Strabo, p. 437. 

Lkayyepoc. Sometimes 
written LkayrGovoa. 

% Ykoredoc, Ukiaoc, or vul- 
garly Xk.afo. Skopelo is one 
of the most flourishing islands 
of the A’ge@an, for which it 
is indebted to its wines, sent 
by the people in their own 
ships to the Black Sea, and 
many parts of the Levant ; 
oranges, lemons, and some 
other fruits are also exported. 


The 


eastern side of the island, con- 


town, which is on the 
tains about 1200 houses, and 
has a striking appearance in 
sailing through the channel of 
Khilidhrémia. 


dence of the bishop of Sciathus 


It is the resi- 


and Scopelus. On the western 
coast are the village of Glossa 
and the harbour of Panormo. 


The island abounds in sources, 


which encourage the growth of 


fruit- trees, and enable the in- 


habitants to raise a sufficiency 
of life 
with 


for 
the 


of the necessaries 
their consumption, 
exception of bread corn. 
Skiatho, like Skyro has a 
harbour to the southward shel- 
The 


port is called Oredkastro, and 


tered by an_ island. 
seems to have been the site 
of an ancient town, but not 
of the homonymous capital of 
the island, which was situated 
at the village, still called Ski- 
atho, on a rock over the north- 
ern extremity of the island, 
as appears from the following 
inscription existing there : 
"Ayaby Tixn. Tov péyiorovr 
Kat Oevdraroy avrokparopa Aov- 
Kilov Lemripuov Levijooy Iepri- 
vaka LeBaoroy, iy Povdr Kai 6 
értpeAnoa- 


Ojpoc = Lkiabiwy, 


peévov Iuarov rov ‘Yaxiv@ov. 
7 
Av@ne 


> ~ 
aoxnc. 


a » aa ~ > / 
NOCEV THS ETWVULOV 
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the same island as Halonesus, celebrated by 
means of one of the orations of Demosthenes, for 
Strabo, who takes no notice of Scopelus, shows 
Halonesus to have been one of the principal islands 
on the Magnesian coast’, and names it together 
with Sciathus and Peparethus, 


islands which Ptolemy about two centuries after- 


two 


oO 
the same 


wards, and still later Hierocles, associate with 
Scopelus without naming Halonesus’. In this case 
Peparethus, the importance of which may be ar- 
} ) I 5 

gued as well from its history® as from its name 
Tripolis *‘, and its existing coins, was probably 

; g ' J 
Khilidhrémia*, an island of about the same size 

9 
as Skopelo, and which, although now little inha- 
bited or cultivated, produces wine, which finds a 
9 , 

good market at Saloniki. 
manner was particularly noted for its wine °. 


Peparethus in like 
Sa- 
rakino is probably the ancient Icus, which, ac- 
cording to Scymnus of Chius, was near Pepare- 
thus, and was colonized at the same time by the 
Cnossii of Crete’. Livy relates, that when the 
fleet of Attalus in the Macedonic war (B. c. 200) 
made a tour in the Aigeean, chiefly it would seem 
for the sake of plunder, their course from Gereestus 


1 duewpran Of roy nent > Be 
Meoxevra cs rar Mayry Ce0+3 


> 
15, c. 95.—Strabo, 


: 28.— 
Diodor. 1. 


| Beare: ENE 


~ \ \ e ine J > 
TWV VYCOL ovxvat HEV, ato €&V 


dvopate YKiabdce re kai Iend- 
pnfoc Kai ”Ikoc, “AXOvynode TE 
kat XKvpoc, OMwVUpLOUS éxovoat 
mdAetc.— Strabo, p. 436. 

9s SPholemiae] sg Bi... 0 
Hierocl. 


13.— 
Synecd. p. 643. 
Wessel. 


° Thucyd. 1. 3, c. 89.—Liv. 


p- 436. 

* Dicearch. v. ult. 

* Xidwpdpua, or ‘HAodpdpra, 
or Auwpdpua. 

® Aristophan. ap. Athen. 1. 
1, c. 23.—Heraclid. Pont. in 
Ilewap.—Plin. 1. 14, c. 7. 


” Scymn. v. 581. 
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in Euboea was past Skyrus to Icus, where they 
were detained by the north wind ; they then sailed 
to Sciathus, and from thence to Mende in Pallene '. 
Pelaghisi’®, which is opposite to the northern end 
of Khilidhromia, may perhaps be the Polyegus 


which Mela mentions in conjunction with Scia- 
thus and Halonesus ®. 

Our course carries us not far to the westward of 
Aistrati*, which has about 30 houses, and is in- 
habited by cultivators and a few sailors, of whom 
we took two on board at Skyro. The island is 
low and has no port. It corresponds to the Hiera 
or Nea, near Lemnus, in which Philoctetes was 
said to have been bitten by the serpent, and which 
received -its name from the circumstance, that 
when Chryse had been swallowed up by the sea, 
this island was reported to have made its appear- 
ance soon afterwards ina different situation’. Pliny 
indeed describes Nea as being between Lemnus and 
the Hellespont®, but as there are shoals only in that 
situation, they would rather seem to be the remains 


of Chryse. 


eave lex eet 45. > Pausan. Arcad. ec. 33.— 

* TleAayfoe. Antigon. Caryst. c. 9.—Ste- 

7 Mela, de as Co ts phan. and Suid. in Néac. 

* *Ayworparne, which Mele- * Pho. He Nei. 260,587. 
tius seems to suppose a cor- 


ruption of ’Apytarparnyoc. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MACEDONIA, 


Monasteries near the southern extremity of Athos-—Atrival at 
Xeropotami— Other monasteries on the southern side of the Pe- 
ninsula—Town of Karyés—Iviron—Filotheo—Mylopétamo 
—Lavra— Karakaélo— Stavronikita— Pandokratora — Vato- 
péedhi—Ancient Inscriptions—Siménu— Khilandari— Prov- 
laka-— Isthmus of Acte — Sane — Canal of Xerxes— Erisso, 
Acanihus—Ancient cities of Acte, Sithonia, and Pallene. 


Oct. 22, continued.— We now stand over to Mount 
Athos, which appears very near, though still 40 
miles distant; the wind blowing down the gulf 
of Saloniki will but just allow us to lay our course, 
and it is not until sunset we are abreast of Cape 
St. George, anciently called Nympheum!’, from 
whence Mount Athos rises abruptly to the very 
summit. A strong current setting out of the Singitic 
gulf is a further impediment. The first monas- 
tery that appears is Aghia Anna, surrounded by 
many small houses, and situated in a beautiful 
hollow of the rocks at some distance above the sea, 


' gira Agppic* cira Nupepacor "AOwoa &kpoy Kal mod\G —rO 
eyt@” ADwryi rode T@ LeyytreKo* lésov Tov doovc—Nvupudaoy c- 
EVTWM AUM) TOOCTH Alyy G fh 7 { C H¢ 

~~ ~ ~ / 

TO O€ 7006 Tw UTpupoveKw "Axoa- Kpov.—Ptolem. |. 3, c. 13. 
Owe &iKkpov" wy preragu 0” Abwr. 
—Strabon. Epit. 1. 7, p. 330. 
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just such a place as we may suppose to have been a 
Nympheum. St. Anna is not considered one of the 
twenty monasteries of Athos, but only a povidioy 
and an aoxn7npov, that 1s to say, a subordinate 
monastery and place of ascetic retreat, dependent 
upon Lavra, which possesses all this end of the 
peninsula. The houses around the monastery of 
St. Anne, called cells (keAXeta), are inhabited by 
ascetics chiefly employed in handicrafts. St. Anna 
was greatly augmented by a patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, a native of the isle of Andhro, who im- 
proved the roads around it, and built many cells, 
towers, and chapels, as well here as at Lavra, 
Iviron, and in other parts of the ‘Aion Oros', or 
holy mountain, which name is not confined to 
Mount Athos, but comprehends the entire penin- 
sula, anciently called Acte. The church of Ai 
Anna is noted for possessing the left foot of the 
saint, a most miraculous and odoriferous relic’. 
We afterwards pass in succession St. Paul, St. 
Dionysius, and St. Gregory, all near the shore, 
and all situated under the great ridge which ad- 
vances from the peak of Athos and extends to the 
isthmus of the Holy Peninsula. St. Paul is a 
monastery of Servians and Bulgarians, and is said 
to take its name from the founder, who was an 
eunuch, son of the emperor Maurice. The church 
was constructed at the expence of a lord of Semen- 


‘ro “Aywoy "Opoe. work by John Comnenus was 
* Netbavoy warvOavpacroy published in 1701, and was re- 
Kat ev@cec.  [pocxvynrapwoy printed by Montfaucon in his 
rou ‘Ayiov "Opovc. Venetiis, Palaographia. 
1745, p. 12. The original 


12 
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dra in Servia, but the towers, cells, and all the 
more modern parts, by one of the family of Vas- 
sarava, Waiwode of Wallachia. St. Dionysius 
was built in the year 1380, by Alexius Comnenus, 
king of Trapezus, in honour of a saint of Koryssd, 
near Kastoria, who was brother of the bishop of 
Trapezus, and became a hermit in this place. 
The Waiwodes of Wallachia and their families 
have greatly contributed to the buildings of this 
monastery, which is rich in relics, such as a piece 
of the cross, the crania of St. John the Baptist and 
of St. Thomais, the lower jaw of St. Stephen, and 
a part of the hand of St. John Chrysostom. The 
monastery of St. Gregory was named after the 
founder, St. Gregory the younger, but the present 
building was erected by a hospodar of Moldavia. 
Next to St. Gregory, at a distance of two miles 
from the sea-coast, is Simopetra, situated on a 
lofty precipitous rock in the midst of the forest. 
Its hame, properly n Liuwvoc Tlézoa, or the rock of 
Simon, is derived from a hermit of that name who 
founded the church, but the present building was 
chiefly the work of John Ungles, king of Servia 
and Romania, who retired hither from his kingdom 
and became a monk. This monastery possesses 
the right hand of St. Mary Magdalen, entire, and 
diffusing in abundance an agreeable odour’. 

At 10 p.m. we arrive at Xeropotami, the only 
good anchorage on the southern side of the penin- 
sula, and so called from a torrent which here flows 


‘ rodkAHV Kal TaYTEpTVOY EVWOLAY EKTEuTOV.—LpooKUYNTapLOY, 
p- 80. 
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from Mount Athos into the sea. A little above it 
is the monastery of the Forty Saints ', more com- 
monly known as that of Xiropotamu’, or the dry 


river. 

Oct. 23.—This building was founded by the 
Emperor Romanus, and is one of the largest on 
the mountain. It is an irregular quadrangle, 
flanked by towers having pointed roofs covered 
with lead, in the style of the Heptapyrgium, 
or Seven Towers of Constantinople, and other 
works of that time. Within, in the midst of 
the inclosed court, stands the church ; in many 
parts of the building wooden kiosks project from 
the walls, which are posterior additions. The 
monastery was once abandoned in consequence of 
the attacks of pirates, but was afterwards restored 
and enlarged by a hospodar of Wallachia. Like 
the other religious establishments of the peninsula, 
it possesses some much esteemed relics, such as a 
piece of the cross, and various fragments of the 
Forty Martyrs, to whom it is dedicated. In one 
part of the interior of the quadrangle two ancient 
sculptures in low relief are inserted in the wall, 
one representing a woman seated in an antique 
chair, with a table before her and a mirror behind 
the chair; the other seems to have been part of a 
frize representing wrestlers, but being high in the 
wall, and in a corner difficult of access, there is 
some difficulty in distinguishing the figures. The 
walls are in part constructed of Roman tiles, and 
contain many small fragments of antiquity besides 


rwv Aywwy Saopavra. " 2 noororapov. 
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those already noticed. At the harbour I observed 
an ancient altar or pedestal on the beach, and 
two or three granite columns in the adjoiming 
valley. These remains, together with the con- 
venience of the anchorage, warrant the belief that 
here stood one of the ancient cities of Acte. The 
port or landing-place is known by the name of 
o ’Aesavac, or the Arsenal, whence it may be in- 
ferred that some buildings once existed there, for 
purposes of naval commerce and defence. Ali 
the larger monasteries are said to have had similar 
establishments on the adjoining shore, where small 
vessels were formerly built; they were fortified 
with walls and towers, some of which still remain, 
but at present the peninsula possesses only a few 
fishing boats, or such as serve for communication 
along the shore in fine weather, and which chiefly 
belong to the monasteries on the northern coast. 
The situation of the Forty Saints is extremely 
beautiful. Hills covered with a thick forest of 
oak, beech, and chestnut, in which are intervals 
cultivated with the vine and olive, surround it 
towards the land, while in front it commands a 
noble view of the Singitic Gulf, bounded by the 
peninsula of Sithonia, above which rises Mount 
Olympus. This peninsula is now called Longos, 
from its being principally a forest. The only in- 
habited places in it are Sykia, in a good har- 
bour on the eastern side towards the southern ex- 
tremity, another small village or two, and three 
‘Aytopitika petoyia, or farms, belonging to monas- 
teries of Athos, cultivated by the Caloyers, who have 
a church and dwellings at each metokhi. Longos 
2 
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does not possess such good timber as the Aion Oros, 
and is not so well watered, but affords excellent 
pasture for cattle and for bees, which are carried 
over in the spring from the Oros to swarm and 
make honey. The extreme cape seen from Xero- 
potami is named Kartali, it is situated five miles 
beyond port Sykia, and hides another cape called 
Dhrépano at the entrance of the Gulf of Kas- 
sandhra: a little to the north of which is Kufo, 
a land-locked harbour, and then the ruins of 
Kuf6 


also is ancient, being the ordinary Romaic form of 


Torone, still preserving the ancient name. 


Kwooc¢ (deaf), which gave rise to the Greek pro- 
verb Kw0r E00C Tou Topwvatov Ameévoc, the harbour 
having been so called, according to Zenobius, 


because, being separated from the outer sea by 


two narrow passages, the noise of the waves was 
not heard in it’. -It was perhaps the same men- 
tioned by Thucydides as the harbour of the Colo- 
Capes Kartali and Dhrépano are evi- 
dently the ancient Derrhis and Ampelus. The 
latter is shown to be the nearer to Torone by He- 


phonii’. 


rodotus, who describes it as the Toronean pro- 
montory, and as opposite to Canastreeum of Pal- 


lene*. The epitomizer of Strabo might indeed 


1 Strabo, p. 330. Mela, 
1. 2, c. 3.—Zenob. Prov. Grec. 


°"Aumedov, tiv Topwvainy 


axpnv.—Herod. 1. 7, c. 122. 


cent. 4, pr. 68. Stephanus in "“Ap7edoc has 


2 KarémAevoev éc rov Kodo- 
gpwriwy Améva, THY Topwrvaiwy 
dméxovra ov moXv Tie TOAEWS. 
Ought 
we not to read Kwd@y instead 


of Kodogwviw y? 


— Thucyd. I. 5, c. 2. 


probably only followed Hero- 
dotus in his remark, gore kat 
axkoa Topwrvaiwy, "Apmedoc de- 


yopern. 
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induce the belief, that Derrhis and Ampelus were 
the same, since he describes Derrhis as a promon- 
tory opposite to Canastrum and near port Cophus; 
but Ptolemy expressly distinguishes them, though 
he is opposed both to other authorities and to actual 
appearances in placing Torone between the two 
capes’. 

Besides the monasteries of the western side of 
the peninsula of Aion Oros already mentioned, 
there are five others to the northward of Xeropo- 
tami. Their names and order are Rissiko, Xen6fu, 
Dhokiariu, Kastamonitu, and Zografu’. Russikon 
is a monastery of Russians, situated on an elevated 
well-watered level just above the sea. It was founded 
by a Knez of Servia named Lazarus, who retired 
here and became a monk. Xen6fu is near the sea, 
and well fortified against pirates. Its name is de- 
rived from Saint Xenophon the founder, but the 
chief constructors of the present building were 
several Wallachians, one of whom was a hospodar 
of the family of Vassarava. It is inhabited by Ser- 
vians and Bulgarians. Beyond it is Dhokiariu, 
which was founded by a Saint Euthymius, in 
the reign of Nicephorus Botoniates, and was aug- 
mented by successive benefactors. The present 
church was entirely built by a hospodar of Wal- 
lachia in the year 1578. Kastamonitu is situated 
in a rocky romantic wilderness, and is said to have 
derived its name, properly Konstamonitu, from its 


founder Constantine the Great. That it was 
* Ptolem. |. 3, c. 13. petov, Kaorapovirov or Kwy- 
‘Povootxoy or ‘Paowy, Ze- — orapovirov, and Zwypadgou. 


vopov or Zevopw@vroc, Aoyeca- 
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renewed and augmented by Manuel Paleologus 


is better authenticated. Zografu is a convent 
of Servians and Bulgarians, founded in the reign 
of the emperor Leo, the philosopher, by three 
brothers of ‘Akhridha, of the family of the em- 
peror Justinian, who became monks here. It is 
noted for two wonderful pictures of St. George, 
one of which conveyed itself without human means 
from Palestine, the other from Arabia: the former 
is said also to have been painted by Divine will, 
and not by the hands of men', whence the mo- 
nastery was called Zwyoagov, or that of the 
painter. 

Oct. 24.—From Xeropotami to Karés, or Karyés’, 
a beautiful ride of an hour and a half across the 
ridge of the peninsula, leaving the ‘Athona, as the 
peak of Athos is called’, five miles in a direct line 
on the right: the ridge branches immediately from 
the foot of the great peak, and descends steeply to 
a high point above Iviron, from whence the fall is 
more gradual to the line of our road to Karyés, 
where the ridge is lower than on either side of that 
Jine. The great peak by its height, its abrupt- 
ness, and conical form, crowns the landscape in 
the most imposing manner, and consisting towards 
the summit of a white rock broken with precipices, 
offers a striking contrast to the rich unbroken 
forests of the lower ridge. We pass through woods 
of oak and chestnut, in the thickest parts of which 
are openings where verdant lawns covered with 
cattle, or slopes cultivated with vines, are in- 
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terspersed with xedXeia, or cottages, inhabited by 
monks who have charge of the vineyards, or 
cattle. In the highest part of the ridge the wood 
is entirely of chestnut. As we descend the north- 
ern or eastern slope, the town of Karyés pre- 
sents itself, covering a large space in the midst of 
woody declivities, where the houses are dispersed 
among gardens and vineyards. Immediately 
around the town the most common tree is the 
Aerrokapua, or hazel, from which the town has per- 
haps taken its name: the trees are cultivated for 
the sake of the nuts; which, with planks of deal 
and scantlings of oak or chestnut, are the only 
productions of the soil exported from the penin- 
sula. 

At Karyés resides the Turkish governor of the 
Holy Mountain : a bostanji of Constantinople, who 
is supported, together with a guard of Albanians, 
at the expence of the holy community ; but with- 
out having any authority except for the general 
police of the mountain, and for its protection 
against thieves and pirates. Towards the centre 
of the town the houses are more closely built, and 
there is a sort of bazar containing shops of grocery, 
with those of a few artisans, among whom black- 
smiths and locksmiths are the most numerous. On 
Saturdays there is an ayoea, or market, to which 
the manufactures of the mountain are brought for 
sale. Karyés is the residence also of the Archons 
or Epistate'. These are Caloyers deputed from 
the twenty monasteries to superintend the civil 


i 
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affairs of the mountain, to take cognizance of any 
matters in which the whole community is inte- 
rested, to assign to each monastery its portion of 
the payments to the Turks, and to enforce the 
collection of it. The revenue and internal govern- 
ment of each convent is its own concern. The 
Kpistatee are four in number, and are changed 
every year; each monastery sending one deputy in 
its turn, but in such manner that one of the four is 
always from one of the five great monasteries, 
Lavra, Vatopédhi, Iviron, Khilandari, and Dhiony- 
siu. Besides these principal officers the community 
have an agent at Saloniki and another at Constan- 
tinople. Kcclesiastically the Oros depends imme- 
diately on the patriarch of Constantinople. The 
archons are competent to punish small offences, 
and to determine such differences between the 
monasteries as are not sufficiently important to be 
decided at Constantinople, where, however, the 
monks are too apt to carry their causes and to 
spend money in litigation for the benefit only of 
the Turks. In the time of the Greek Empire the 
mountain was under the direction of a great eccle- 
slastic styled 0 mpwro¢ tov Ayiov”Opovc, whence the 
name Protato still attached to the church at Ka- 
ryés where he resided. This church is supposed 
to be the most ancient on the peninsula, and to 
have been built by Constantine the Great. It is 
celebrated on the mountain for a miraculous pic- 
ture which once called out! to the officiating 
priest to read his liturgy quicker, in order that he 
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might administer the communion to a dying monk. 
Near Karyés to the southward is Kutlumiusi', 
situated in one of the most cultivable parts of the 
peninsula, amidst gardens, vineyards, olive planta- 
tions, and corn-fields. It was founded by the 
Emperor Alexius Comnenus, but partook of the 
fate of all the early buildings in being destroyed 
by plunderers. It was afterwards renewed and 
enlarged by several successive Waiwodes of Wal- 
lachia. Kutlumtsi boasts of possessing the other 
foot of St. Anne among its relics. Like the 
other monasteries it has a port, which is below 
Karyés, not far to the north-west of the Arsanas 
of Iviron. 

After dining at Karyés, I proceed in two hours 
to Iviron, situated near the northern shore of the 
peninsula, in a small bend of the coast, midway 
between the other two principal monasteries of 
this shore, Lavra and Vatopédhi. The road de- 
scends the hills obliquely by a rugged path through 
vineyards, and amidst a great diversity of hilly 
ground covered with wood. Iviron, or the monas- 
tery of the Georgians, (rév “IBnowv,) was so called 
as having been founded by four pious and wealthy 
men of that nation, of whom three were brothers, 
and the fourth was Tornicius, a general officer of 
the Emperor Romanus, who, having been recalled 
from his retreat by the widow of Romanus, to de- 
fend the frontiers of the empire against the Per- 
sians, received from the empress, on his successful 
return to Constantinople, the means of building 
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the present church, which is the largest on the 
peninsula next to that of Lavra. It stands in the 
midst of an irregular quadrangle, comprehending 
also a church of the Panaghia surnamed Portat- 
tissa. This church is renowned for a picture which 
was thrown into the sea in the reign of the icono- 
clast Theophilus, and some years afterwards made 
its appearance again on the neighbouring shore. 


Besides several valuable Metokhia in the adjacent 
J 


parts of Macedonia, it has a large dependent 
monastery at Moscow, and another in Wallachia, 
and it has always been the favourite and most pro- 
tected monastery of the Russians. No convent 
on the Oros is so rich in relics. There are 300 
monks belonging to the house, but a third of them 
are either absent on eleemosynary missions, or 
dwelling on the metdkhia and kellia of the monas- 
tery. The library, which is kept in tolerable order 
by an old Didascalus, consists chiefly, as he ob- 
serves, of the fathers, or books appertaining to the 
church service '; but it contains also several Greek 
and Latin classics, a recent gift of a Mavromati of 
Arta, who was bishop of that see, and whose 
nephew | met there last year. None of the Latin 
books have been touched, because nobody can 
read them: indeed, the whole library is nearly 
useless, such is the extreme ignorance of the 
monks, The house has the reputation of being 
the best ordered on the mountain. Like all the 
monasteries, or at least the larger, Iviron has 
an hospital for the sick, presses for wine and oil, 
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and among the monks some tailors and shoe- 
makers, who make all the clothes of the inmates. 
It is often the residence of retired Greeks. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople, who was deposed 
eight years ago, and who has lived here ever 
since, has just been recalled to the capital, on the 
change of the Turkish ministry to resume the 
patriarchal throne. 

Oct. 25.—In the afternoon I proceed to the con- 
vent of Filothéu, in the way to Lavra: the road 
follows the slope of the mountain through a thick 
forest of chestnuts, oaks, and elms, mixed with a 
great variety of shrubs, particularly the arbutus, 
now covered with ripe fruit. The oaks are small, 
but many of the chestnuts are fine trees : a small 
portion of the fruit is consumed on the mountain, 
or exported in the boats which come to load fire- 
wood; the remainder perishes on the ground, or 
is washed into the sea by the torrents. The mo- 
nasteries levy a small contribution upon the wood- 
cutters. 

In a green valley near the sea, between Iviron 
and Filothéu, stand the ruined monidhi, or subor- 
dinate monastery ' of Mylopotamo, and a tower 
belonging to Lavra. Filothéu’, though one of 
the smaller establishments of the peninsula, 1s 
among the most ancient; it was founded by one 
Philotheus, in company with two other Greek 
saints named Arsenius and Dionysius, the last of 
whom was founder of the great monastery of 
St. Dionysius on Mount Olympus. — Filothéu 
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was enlarged by 
in 1492. 

Oct. 26.—Being detained at Filothéu by a vio- 
lent gale of wind from the north, I look over the 


a prince of Kakét in Georgia 


books of the monastery, which are laid aside as 
useless lumber in a corner above the church, more 
for amusement than with the hope of finding any- 
thing valuable, as they have been lately examined 
by much more competent persons’. Among them 
are a few fragments of MSS. of the classics, but 
the far greater part are volumes of the Fathers of 
the Church, which are all in good condition on 
handsome parchment. In the afternoon I return 
on foot to Iviron, disappointed to find that the 
season for ascending the ‘Athona is considered to 
be past. But when the autumnal tempests have be- 
gun in this the stormiest quarter of a sea in all parts 


fickle and subject to gales, weeks may pass awa 
4) 5 y y, 


before such a day occurs as would secure a perfect 
view of distant objects from the summit. The 


’ See the interesting narra- the orations of Demosthenes 


tive of the tourof Dr. Hunt and and /Mschines ; parts of Aris- 


Mr. Carlyle in Mount Athos, in 
the Rev. R. Walpole’s collec- 
tion of Memoirs, p. 198. The 


following was the 


Mr. Carlyle’s examination of 


the libraries of Athos, where 
he inspected near 13,000 MSS. 
He found 
Tliad another of the 
Odyssey; a few of the edited 


one copy of the 
and 


plays of the tragedians ; co- 
pies of Pindar and Hesiod; 


result of 


totle, and copies of Philo and 
Josephus: several MSS. of the 
New Testament, but none so old 
as the Alexandrian MS., or that 
of Beza; two copies of parts 
of the Septuagint ; and several 
beautiful MSS. of the Greek 
fathers, with a prodigious quan- 
tity 
Lives of the Saints ; and trea- 


of polemical divinity ; 


tises on the doctrines or offices 
of the Greek Church. 
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monks are in the habit of repeating that Constanti- 
nople may be seen from thence, but this is un- 
doubtedly a vulgar error; for though very high 
land might in a peculiarly favourable state of the 
atmosphere be visible at the distance of Constanti- 
nople, so low a situation as that of the capital can- 
not possibly be above the horizon. But undoubt- 
edly with a clear sky the angular intervals might 
be measured from thence between many of the 
most remarkable points of Asia, the islands, and 
Greece. The principal Macedonian‘and Thracian 
summits, Mount Ida, the islands Lemnus and 
Scyrus, the Eubcean mountains Ocha, Dirphe, 
and Telethrium, and the Thessalian summits 
Othrys, Pelion, and Ossa, might all be con- 
nected by the sextant, and possibly the Bithy- 
nian with the Macedonian Olympus. 

The ordinary route from Filothéu to Lavra is 
by land to Karakalo, and by sea from the port of 
the latter to the Arsana of Lavra, the route by land 
being a rugged path, best travelled on foot. 

The monastery Lavra’, originally the retreat of 
Athanasius, a hermit of Athos, was named » pov rev 
ueAavev perhaps because the monks were clothed in 
black, until it was enlarged by the emperors Nice- 
phorus Phocas, and John Tzimisces, aud enriched 
by the munificence of many subsequent benefac- 
tors of lower rank. It is an irregular quadran- 
gle, standing in a situation similar to that of St. 
Anna, that is to say, exactly at the foot of the 
peak of Athos, above a neighbouring cape, the 
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ancient Acrathos, now Kavo Zmyrna. At a small 
harbour below it is the Arsands, and a tower for 
its protection. The monastery generally contains 
200 caloyers, besides whom there are as many 
more travelling to collect charity, or in the cells 
and hermitages of the mountain, employed in 
handicrafts, or in taking care of the vineyards and 
olive plantations. Besides these there is a great 
number of kcoomcot, or laymen. The objects for 
which Lavra is most celebrated among the Greeks 
are its refectory in the form of a cross, containing 24 
marble tables, a great vase of marble and bronze 
adorned with figures, 6 palms high and 17 in cir- 
cumference, into which a perpetual stream of water 
is conveyed by a canal ; the tomb and iron staff of 
the founder Athanasius, with which he drove away 
the demons ', and many holy relics, among which 
are the crania of several saints, the hand of St. 
Chrysostom, and the foot of St. Cerycus, who died 
a martyr at three years of age. Midway between 
Lavra and its askiti of St. Anna is another named 
Kapsokalyvia’, similarly placed at the foot of the 
peak of Athos above the sea, and where is a church 
with numerous ascetic cells. Kerasia, St. Antony, 
St. Demetrius, and St. Paul, are similar depend- 
encies, but not so large; at the two latter are the 
principal vineyards of Lavra. In the territory of 
this monastery, which comprehends the entire peak 
of Athos, are more than 20 solitary chapels, one of 
which is on the summit, and in all the paths about 
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the mountain there are seats for resting’. The 
monastery of Karakalo received its name from the 
founder, Antonio Caracalo, a Roman, but the 
principal part of the present structure was built 
at the expence of a hospodar of Moldavia. 

Oct. 27.—The stormy weather still continues. 
At a kelli above Iviron I find some monks em- 
ployed in building a boat on the side of the moun- 
tain, a mile from the sea, and learn from them 
that boats are sometimes built im much higher 
situations, as they find it easier to convey the 
boat to the sea side than the timber for build- 
ing it. 

Oct. 28.—From Iviron to Vatopédhi in three 
hours : first crossing a projection of the mountain, 
on which to the right stands the monastery of Sta- 
vronikita ?, and then descending to Pandokratora °, 
which is midway to Vatopédhi. Stavronikita was 
founded by a Patriarch of Constantinople named 
Jeremiah. It is agreeably situated just above the 


shore, in the midst of gardens and orange groves, 
and contains a celebrated picture of St. Nicolas of 
Myra, to whom the church is dedicated. This 
picture is called the Stridhas*, because it has an 
oyster upon it, which is supposed to prove the tale 
related of it, namely, that it was thrown into the 
sea in the time of the iconoclast contest °, and long 
afterwards found its way again to the shore. Pan- 
dokratora was built in the 13th century by two 
brothers, one of whom was Alexius, the general of 
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Michael Paleologus, who recovered Constantinople 
from the Franks. On a summit to the left is 
St. Elias, a large askitiri, occupied entirely by 
Russians. 

From Pandokratora we cross another ridge, 
passing constantly through woods to Vatopédhi '. 
This monastery, which, with its lofty walls flanked 
by towers mounted with cannon, looks more like a 
fortress than a religious house, is beautifully situated 
on a commanding height, separated from the shore 
of a little bay by slopes covered with plantations 
of olives and oranges. The bay is the termination 
of a small valley, surrounded by steep’ woody 
heights, and watered bya torrent. These heights 
are separated by the vale of Karyés from the hills 
which lie between the latter and Xeropotami, so 
that the longitudinal ridge of the peninsula here 
becomes double. Vatopédhi is larger than any of 
the monasteries except Lavra, and is the most 
ancient of all, its first foundation having been by 
Constantine the Great. It was augmented by 
Arcadius, and after having been ruined by the 
Saracens in the 9th century, was renewed by three 
citizens of Adrianople, who here adopted the mo- 
nastic life. Its principal benefactors after that 
time, were Manuel Comnenus, Andronicus Palzo- 
logus, and John Cantacuzenus, the last of whom, 
under the name of loasaph, passed a great part of 
his days here after his retirement from the throne. 
No monastery has larger possessions of olive plan- 
tations, vineyards, and foreign metoékhia, the best 
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of which are in Moldavia, and none is better pro- 
vided with all sorts of internal conveniences. The 
treasury nevertheless is now poor, in consequence 
of a cause which the monastery has lately gained 
against Zografu, concerning the property of a me- 
tokhi, and in which they prevailed, not so much 
by the evidence of their ancient charters, as by the 
expenditure of 200 purses at Constantinople ; the 
Grand Vezir, before whom the cause was heard, 
took occasion at the conclusion to give the parties 
a good lecture on their folly. The ordinary annual 
expences of the house are 200 purses, including all 
the imposts which they pay to the Turks. Three 
hundred monks are attached to the establishment, 
but more than half of them are absent in the Me- 
tokhia or in eleemosynary missions ; besides these, 
are a great number of cosmics, both in the house 
and the kellia. The affairs of the monastery are 
directed by twelve jyotpevor, among whom the chief 
dignities are the oxevoptAakac or sacristan, the emi- 
tpomoc or inspector, the dicatoc, who has the care of 
the stores, mules and lodgings, and the yoapmarticoc 
or secretary. One of the oldest residents, but who 
has no direction of affairs, is the Bishop of Mos- 
kdépoli, whose fears of Aly Pasha drove him from 
that place 12 or 15 years ago. 

On a hill adjoining the monastery is the school 
of Vatopédhi, now empty, but which for a short 
time, under the learned Eugenius Bulgari, of Corfu, 
attained such reputation, that he had more scholars 
than the building could well lodge, although it 
contains 170cells for students. But notwithstanding 
the advantages which the healthy situation, beau- 
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tiful scenery, and seclusion, seem to promise in 
Mount Athos, as a place of education, the friends 
of learning among the Greeks have been compelled 
to apply their exertions elsewhere. The ignorant 
are generally persecutors of knowledge : the school 
was viewed with jealous eyes by all the vulgar 
herd of caloyers, and there were other objections 
to the Holy Peninsula which, combined with the 
former, proved at last the ruin of the school. 

The monks at the head of the monasteries of 
Mount Athos are generally those who have brought 
some money to the treasury ; sometimes those who 
have travelled to collect charity, and who, by re- 
taining a part of the produce, acquire thereby the 
means of influencing the Patriarch, who has 
always some weight in the election of the Igt- 
meni, though nominally they are annually elec- 
tive, wherever the monks are dwWeBuor, as they 
are at Vatopédhi, and in the greater part of the 
monasteries of the Oros. When so denominated, 


they contribute something to the treasury on en- 


tering the society, receive a cell and a ration of 
bread and wine, but provide every thing else 
themselves. The xowofraxcot, on the other hand, 
are headed by a single jyotpevoc, appointed by 
the Patriarch. They dress and live uniformly, 
receive raiment as well as food from the house, 
and are in every thing more despotically governed. 
Seven only of the twenty monasteries of the Oros 
are kowofsia, namely, Karakalo and Siménu, on 
the northern coast, and on the southern, Dhionysiu, 
Simopetra, Russik6, Xenodfu, and Konstamonitu. 
The monks are of three degrees of rank, Sd«mor, 
in a state of probation, sraveopdpa, bearing the 
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sign of the cross, and 70 péya oynpa, or the highest 
rank. When the «xedAAzg&a, or detached houses, 
are in small clusters, the monks and laics who 
inhabit them are under an elder of the parent 
monastery, but many of these cells are solitary 
cottages occupied by hermits’. There are more 
than 300 scattered kellia on the mountain. The 
keAXewwrae are either cultivators of vineyards, gar- 
dens, or corn-fields’, of which latter however there 
are very few, or they tend the bees* and cattle * 
of the peninsula. Some of the inmates of all the 
monasteries are employed in spinning wool and 
making articles of clothing, generally those con- 
fined to the house by incapacity for out door employ- 
ment, but the manufactures are chiefly carried on 
in the retreats called aokyTnola, more vulgarly ackn- 
raic, OF okntec, OY oxntta, from whence the bazar 
at Karyés is supplied with articles of monastic 
dress, caps and bonnets of almost every kind 
used in Greece, beads, crosses, wooden spoons, and 
other ordimary implements used in the monas- 
teries. Some of the adoxnrai, or ascetics, par- 
ticularly at St. Anna, are book-binders, paint- 
ers, and framers of church pictures’, and there 
are some calligraphers®, the last remains of a 
profession which was very extensive before the 
invention of printing, and was probably a great 
resource to the monks of Athos. The askiti is 
under the direction of a monk of the monastery 
on which it depends, and who is entitled drcaioc. 
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The principal askites besides those dependent on 
Lavra, are the new skiti of St. Paul’, that of 
Xenofu?, St. Elias of Pandokratora*, St. Deme- 
trius of Vatopédhi*, Prédhromo, or the skiti of 
Kutlumisi’*, the skiti of A. Triadha near Simépetra, 
and a monidhi of St. Basil on the shore not far from 
Karyés. 

The Oros supplies its inhabitants with timber, 
firewood, oil, olives, figs, walnuts, potherbs, grapes, 
and wine, but for bread corn they are entirely de- 
pendent upon their metokhia beyond the isthmus : 
of which the Oros possesses no less than fifty-five in 
the adjacent parts of Macedonia, or in the island of 
Thaso. Fish is the only animal food permitted on 
the peninsula, except to strangers of distinction, who 
are always expected to contribute something to 
the treasury. The ordinary food therefore of the 
Aghiorites*®, even when there is no fast, is vegetables, 
salt-fish, olives, and cheese. Fresh fish they make 
little use of: their timid and indolent habits, the 
deep and tempestuous sea that surrounds them, 
and the want of boats, combining to deprive them 
of the best nourishment their rules allow. The 
mountain is forbidden ground to all animals of the 
female sex. Neither cow, nor ewe, nor sow, nor hen, 
nor she-cat, is to be seen; but of course the wild ani- 
mals and birds defy them; rats and mice multiply 
and devour them, and they are obliged to confess 
their obligations to the queen bee, without whose 
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assistance they would be deprived of one of their 
staple productions. All the buildings swarm with 
wild pigeons in search of food, fortunately for the 
carnivorous traveller, who without this resource, 
and that afforded by a few cocks which are kept 
either for his sake or for a retired prelate in case 
of illness, would find it dificult to make a dinner. 
The vulgar believe, or affect to believe, contrary 
to the evidence of their senses, that nothing femi- 
nine can live’ upon the peninsula; and I have 
heard the sailors of the 4zgean relate stories of 
women who have been punished with immediate 
death for having had the audacity to land upon it. 
The pastures of the mountains are chiefly peopled 
with mules and young bulls’, which, as well as 
some oxen, rams, and goats*®, are bred at the me- 
tokhia beyond the isthmus, and brought here to 
grow and fatten. A sheep or goat is killed occa- 
sionally at Karyés for the use of the Agé and his 
household, but even he cannot have any female in 
his house. 

The amount of the contributions to the Porte 
and to the Pasha of Saloniki is about 150 purses, 
of which the fixed sums are 7500 piastres for mir, 
9000 for takhri, 22000 for kharatj. Last year 
7000 were paid for a khatsherif of the Sultai to 
the Pasha of Saloniki restraining him from any 
further exactions. 

Most of the monasteries, if not all, have a debt, 
for which they pay a high interest, and like some 
larger communities find this part of their yearly 
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obligations more burthensome than their direct 
taxes and current expences. 

The inhabitants of Mount Athos are assembled 
of course from all parts of Turkey, and consist 
chiefly of men in the decline of life, who retire 
hither from motives of piety, or more commonly 
for the sake of securing the remainder of their 
days from the dangers of Turkish despotism. Any 
man who brings money with him is welcome; if 
old, he is not received without it, but the young 
and laborious are admitted free of expense, and 


after serving for some years as cosmics they become 


caloyers. As these persons merely seek their 
living, they are generally of the lowest classes. 
Not a few of every period of life are fugitives from 
the effects of their own crimes, or from Turkish 
vengeance, whether just or unjust. Hence it 
seldom happens at present, though it was proba- 
bly otherwise during the Byzantine empire, that 
more than a few of the monks in each monastery 
know any thing beyond the liturgy, the remainder 
being at the utmost just able to read the church 
service. Several were pointed out to me, who 
having formerly become Musulmans and then re- 
pented, have fled to this place as the only one 
where they can return to the church and save 
themselves from the punishment which awaits the 
Turkish apostate. Not long since a young Jew of 
Saloniki came to the Oros to embrace Christianity 
and the monastic life; but as soon as he had been 
well-clothed, returned to Saloniki, and there re- 
ceived new favours from the Jews for renouncing 
Christianity. One of the monks of Vatopédhi, who 
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had been instrumental to his first conversion, in- 
forms me that he found this Jew soon after at Adri- 
anople practising as a physician. A young Turk 
of Constantinople, who, being the son of a Janis- 
sary of the Patriarch, had been brought up in the 
constant view of the ceremonies of the church, and 
had thus become thoroughly aequainted with them, 
finding himself totally destitute on his father’s 
death, came to Vatopédhi and served for three 
years aS an épiueooc, or one of the priests who 
take their turns to say the daily mass, and who 
have frequent opportunities of sharing in the gifts 
of pilgrims or others. After having conformed 
himself during that period to all the forms of con- 
fession as well as to the usual mortifications, such 
as an occasional retirement to a hermitage to live 
on bread and water, he became tired at length of 
such a life, and desirous of spending some of the 
piastres which he had collected. Presenting him- 
self therefore one day to the Igumenos, he asked 
his commands for Constantinople, stating that he 
had now finished his affairs at the Oros, and that 
his name was once more Ismail. These tricks are 
the more ridiculous at Vatopédhi, as this monas- 
tery is noted for the strictness of its discipline. It 
is probably a cousequence of their diet that cita- 
neous disorders and ruptures are very common 
among the monks in general. The ordinary 
punishment for breaking the rules of fasting, 
or other venial offences, is that of peravoiace, 
or repentances, which are generally reckoned by 
the hundred. The peyadn peravora, or great repent- 
ance, is to make the sign of the cross followed by 
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a prostration of the body to the ground. The 
yukpn, or little metania, is a cross and bend with- 
out prostration. The price of an ayouzvia, or vigil 
and mass for the benefit of the purchaser’s soul, is 
25 piastres, of the rappyoia, 50 piastres: by means 
of the latter sum the donor is mentioned in a par- 
ticular prayer on certain feast days as long as the 
monastery endures. 

Among the present inmates of Vatopédhi is an 
old Chiote, who has been long in the Russian ser- 
vice in various parts of Europe, and now enjoys a 
pension as a retired captain: he had intended to 
pass the remainder of his days on the Oros, but 
disgusted with the companions whom he finds 
here, is about to return to Teresopol, where he 
has a daughter married to a Russian colonel. He 
was at Kherson when Catherine, anxious for the 
prosperity of her newly-founded city of Kherson, 
sent thither the Corfiotes Eugenius Bilgari, and 
Theotéki, with the princess Gkika, all persons well 
qualified to improve their countrymen, many of 
whom had been induced to settle there by the ad- 
vantages which the empress held out. The go- 
vernor, however, was a Russian, and as such, 
hated the Greeks. To a new colony, at such a 
distance from the capital, this was fatal. The 
poorer settlers perished in great numbers in the 
winter of 1780; and in 1784 the plague was in- 
troduced into Kherson, by which the Chiote cap- 
tain lost five grown children in four days. 

Vatopédhi having greater natural advantages 
than any other situation on the northern coast of 


the peninsula, may be presumed to occupy the site 
12 
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of one of the towns of Acte, but the only antiquities 
I can find are two sepulchral inscriptions in the 
church. One of these is in memory of one Hero, 
daughter of Pancratides, and wife of Astycreon, 
son of Philip, to whose name that of Astycreon 
himself was afterwards added'. The other in- 
scription is in the magazine of the convent, on a 
large sorus, now full of oil. Germanus, son of 
Heracles, being still alive, constructed the tomb for 
his wife Dionysia, daughter of Dionysius, and for 
himself, and declared that if any other person should 
dare to open it, or to place in it another body, he 
should pay a fine to the public chest of 2000 de- 
naria, and the same sum to the city: dated in the 
year 351, the second of the month Panemus’. 
Noy. 2.—From Vatopédhi to Khilandari® in two 
hours and three quarters: the road very stony and 
winding, and traversing a succession of heights 
not far from the sea. Half an hour short of Khi- 
landari stands Siménu, properly 'Eogrypévov, situ- 
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the battle of Actium, the date 
is A.D. 321, in the reign of 
Constantine and Licinius. 

V. Inscription No. 124,where 
it is stated that the following 
Latin inscription is inscribed 


on the same monument :—Dlis 
Publio Marroni, 
Publii filio Voltinii Narcissi, 


zedili Philipporum, annos quad- 


Manibus. 


raginta, Marronia Regermina 
patri erigi curavit. But J sus- 
pect some error here in my 
notes, and am unable to state 
this Latin 
memorial was found. 


positively where 


at Vatopédhi, it was some- 
where on my route from Vato- 
pédhi to Amphipolis, or at Am- 
phipolis itself. 
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ated close to the sea, at the mouth of a torrent in 
a little narrow valley, from which compressed posi- 


tion the name is taken. The monastery was 


founded by Theodosius the younger and his sister 
Pulcheria. About a mile to the eastward is a 
secure little creek ; and on the hill which separates 
the vale of Siménu from that of Khilandari is a 
tower standing on the edge of the cliff above the sea: 
some part of its wall is said to be of Hellenic ma- 
sonry, though I saw no appearance of this in riding 
along the beach below it. It is also reported that 
there were formerly many Hellenic foundations at 
the Arsana of Khilandari, which is a mile below 
that monastery, and in particular the remains of a 
mole, part of which is now left. So many of the 
elder monks agree in this, that there seems little 
doubt that here stood one of the ancient cities of 
Acte, the situation being moreover one of the most 
likely from its natural conveniences. A rock ata 
little distance from the coast affords some shelter, 
but the anchorage is safe only in fine weather. 
Khilandari is delightfully situated in a vale watered 
by a torrent, and surrounded with pine-clad hills. 
There is a good garden below the monastery, and 
beyond, as far as the sea, the torrent is shaded 
with trees. The monks are almost all from Servia 
and Bulgaria, and the Illyric only is spoken in the 
‘onvent or read in the church, though many of 
them can speak and read Greek. The library 
consists entirely of Lllyric books. The monastery 
was founded by two ascetics, Symeon of Servia and 
his son Sabbas, but the present church was built 
by Stephen, king of Servia, son-in-law of the em- 
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peror Romanus. Khilandari is the tenth and last 
monastery of the northern shore of the peninsula. 
Three hours walk from it, towards the opposite shore, 
is Zografu another Servo- Bulgarian monastery, and 
the tenth and last of the southern side of the penin- 
sula. These two houses, but particularly Khilan- 
dari, possess larger territories than any of the 
others, but the land is barren or uncultivated, and 
does not even produce the useful trees which clothe 
the eastern parts of the ridge. The pastures alone 
are of any value. 

Noy. 3.—At an early hour this morning I pro- 
ceed from Khilandari to the [sthmus of Acte, over 
hills intersected by narrow valleys ; the latter are 
watered by torrents flowing from the heights on 
our left, which are covered with pines unmixed 
with any other trees, or with any intervals of cul- 
tivation. The route follows the direction of the 
shore, at no great distance from it, for 2h.45m., 
when at the summit of the ridge which terminates 
in the cape forming the northern extremity of the 
peninsula, and the eastern side of the entrance into 
the Gulf of Erissd, we leave the highest point of this 
ridge on the left, and descend to a sandy beach 
which borders the Gulf of Eriss6 and extends north- 
ward as far as the foot of the mountain of Nizvoro. 
Three miles to the right, at the descent and just 
within the Cape, is the port of Frango Limidna, 
and a little nearer that of Platy, where many 
boats are now at anchor. We first cross the ter- 
mination of a fertile and well cultivated valley, 
which extends two or three miles to the left among 


the hills ; and in the middle of which stands a me- 
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tokhi of Bulgarians belonging to the monastery of 
Khilandari : then, after passing over a rocky point 


clothed with wood, enter the low undulated ground 
forming the Isthmus which connects the Peninsula 
of Acte with the great peninsula of Chalcidice. The 
first metokhi on the isthmus is that of Iviron; a 
quarter of an hour beyond which is the Vatoped- 
hind. These farms and monidhia stand on the shore 
of the bay of Erisso, the former to the eastward 
of the narrowest part of the isthmus, the latter 
a few hundred yards of it to the westward. 
The modern name of this neck of land is Prév- 
laka, evidently the Romaic form of the word 
mooavraé, having reference to the canal in front 
of the Peninsula of Athos, which crossed the 
isthmus and was excavated by Xerxes. The 
breadth of the isthmus, or length of the canal, 
appears to me not quite so much as the Roman 
mile and a half which Pliny assigns to it’. It is 
a hollow between natural banks, which are well 
described by Herodotus as codwvol ov peyador’, the 
highest points of them being scarcely 100 feet 
above the sea. The lowest part of the hollow is 
only a few feet higher than that level. About the 
middle of the isthmus, where the bottom is highest, 


* Plin, H. N. 1. 4, ¢. 10.— re kal vbvopacroy, éc Oaddacoay 
In a plan of the Isthmus by  karixoy, oiknpévoy iro avOpo- 
MM. Chanaleilles and Racord, wy* ry dé redeurg Ec Tipy iprec- 
published in the second vol. of pov 70 dpoc xEpaovoetdéc ré are 
the Travels of M. de Choiseul kal is6pdc we dwdexa oradiwy, 
Gouffier, the breadth of the edloy o€ rovro kal KoXwvolt ov 
Isthmus on the line of the canal preyddor éx Oadacone rijc ’Axay- 
is 1200 toises. Oiwy éxt Oadraccay Thy ayriov 
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are some traces of the ancient canal; where the 
eround is lower, it is indicated only by hoilows, 
now filled with water in consequence of the late 
rains. At the northern end in particular, there is 
a large pond, divided only from the sea by a narrow 
ridge of sand. On either side of this pond, are 
seen foundations of Hellenic walls. Those to the 
eastward are at some little distance from the pond, 
but on the opposite side they are close to the 
edge of it, and of the sea beach, and are traceable 
for some distance parallel to the beach towards the 
Vatopedhino metokhi. At the opposite end of the 
isthmus, or that which borders the Singitic Gulf, 
the canal passed for the last 200 yards along the 
bed of a rivulet, which originates above Erisso, and 
discharges itself into the sea between two small 
heights, which embrace this end of the canal, and 
behind the eastern of which, above that bank of the 
canal, are two other similar eminences. The middle 
of the three has a flat summit, apparently artificial, 
on the slope of which, towards the canal, are foun- 
dations containing several large squared masses of 
stone, anda block of white marble. On this height 
stands a small metokhi of Khilandari; the third 
height is formed entirely of a mass of stones and 


All 


mortar, the remains of some ancient buildin 
the fields around are covered with stones, a 
which is here and there a large squared block. 
These are all that remains above ground of the 
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ancient Sane, for that Sane occupied exactly this 
situation is shown by Herodotus and Thucydides, 
both of whom place it on the isthmus, but within 
Acte, of which the canal of Xerxes was the limit, 
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while Thucydides adds, that it was towards the sea 
of Eubcea '. 

The canal seems to have been not more than 60 
feet wide. As history does not mention that it 
was ever kept in repair after the time of Xerxes, 
the waters from the heights around have naturally 
filled it in part with soil in the course of ages. It 
might, however, without much labour, be renewed : 
and there can be no doubt that it would be useful 
to the navigation of the 4/gean, for such is the fear 
entertained by the Greek boatmen of the strength 
and uncertain direction of the currents around 
Mount Athos, and of the gales and high seas to 
which the vicinity of the mountain is subject 
during half the year, and which are rendered 
more formidable by the deficiency of harbours 
in the Gulf of Orfana, that I could not, as long 
as I was on the peninsula, and though offering 
a high price, prevail upon any boat to carry me 
from the eastern side of the peninsula to the 
western, or even from Xiropotami to Vatopédhi. 
Xerxes, therefore, was perfectly justified in cutting 
this canal, as well from the security which it af- 
forded to his fleet, as from the facility of the work, 
and the advantages of the ground, which seems 


made expressly to tempt such an undertaking. 
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The experience of the losses which the former ex- 
pedition under Mardonius had suffered suggested 
the idea. The cireumnavigation of the capes Am- 
pelus and Canastreeum was much less dangerous 
as the gulfs offer some good harbours, and it was 
the object of Xerxes to collect forces from the Greek 
cities in those gulfs as he passed. If there be any 
difficulty arising from the narrative of Herodotus, it 
is in comprehending how the operation should have 
required so long a time as three years', when the 
king of Persia had such multitudes at his disposal, 
and among them Egyptians and Babylonians, who 
were accustomed to the making of canals. 

The view from the site of Sane comprehends 
only a small portion of the southern coast of Acte, 
a cape near Zografu hiding all the more distant 
part; the island of Muliani, which is only a mile 
or two distant, impedes also the prospect of all 
the eastern coast of Sithonia, except that of Port 
Vurvuri, before which are some islands seen in a line 
with the northern extremity of Muliani, and to the 
right of which appears the coast at the head of the 
Singitic Gulf. At Vurvuri is the isthmus of the 
Sithonian peninsula, much wider than those of 
Acte or Pallene, being not less than three miles in 
a direct line. 

The road from Sane to Eriss6 follows up the 
rivulet from where it joins the canal of Xerxes to 
an opening in arange of hills which, crossing from 
the one gulf to the other, thus separates the 
vale of Prévlaka from the plain of Erisso, ter- 
( 
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minating on the northern coast in a cape which 
lies half way between Eriss6 and the Vatoped- 
hind metokhi, and shuts out all view of the one 
valley from the other. At the opening in the ridge, 
stands another metokhi, belonging to one of the 
convents of the Holy Mountain, and half a mile 
beyond it, on a height adjoining the ridge, is 
1 


Krissds or lerissds’, consisting of 150 scattered 


houses, inhabited entirely by Greeks, and of which 


those nearest to the sea are about a quarter of a 
mile distant from it, and half an hour from the 
Vatopedhiné metokhi. The height of Erissé is 
crowned with a ruined castle of the middle ages, 
and on the shore stands a windmill, the only one 
I have seen on the continent of Greece, except at 
Mégara: here also is a large ancient mole, ad- 
vancing in a curve into the sea, and though in ruins 
still serving to shelter the boats which navigate the 
Strymonic Gulf. As Herodotus denominates the 
sea at the northern end of the Canal of Xerxes the 
Sea of the Acanthii, the mole seems sufficient evi- 
dence of the position of the port of Acanthus, and 
consequently, that Acanthus occupied exactly the 
situation of the modern Eriss6; in confirmation of 
which [ find on the maritime or northern side of 
the hill upon which the village stands, some re- 
mains of a Hellenic wall, constructed of square 
blocks of grey granite, of which stone there is an 
ancient quarry near the port of Platy. There are 
some foundations of similar construction at a 
greater distance from the sea, particularly near a 
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new khan in the lower part of the village ; these 
seem to have belonged to the town walls, the for- 
mer to the Acropolis. It can hardly be doubted, 
therefore, that Ptolemy and the Epitomizer of 
Strabo have erroneously placed Acanthus on the 
Singitic instead of the Strymonic Gulf, in which 
they are opposed by Herodotus, who is extremely 
accurate in his topography of the Persian invasion, 
and with whom Scymnus and Mela are in agree- 
ment. The error of Strabo and Ptolemy may 
perhaps have arisen from the territory of Acan- 
thus having stretched for a considerable distance 
along the shore of the Singitic as well as the Stry- 
monic Gulf, from the former of which Erissé is not 
two miles distant. It would even seem from Livy 
that Acanthus had a harbour on that gulf; for in 
describing the course of the fleet of Attalus and 
the Romans in the Macedonic war, B.C. 200, 
when after their failure at Cassandria they sailed 
to Acanthus, he states only that they sailed round 
the promontory of Canastreum and that of To- 
rone', thereby implying that they did not double 
the cape of Athos. 

Among many ancient coins which I have pur- 
chased of the people of Erisso, and which had all 
been found on the spot or in the fields cultivated 
by the villagers, those of Acanthus are much more 
numerous than any others, and are of very distant 
times, some in silver being of a remote antiquity, 
while those of copper are generally of a late date. 
Next in number to the coins of Acanthus are those 
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of Uranopolis, or the city of the Uranide, Oveavi- 
owy moAewc, as the name is inscribed upon them, 
of which place history has left us no information, 
except that it was founded by Alexarchus, brother 
of Cassander, king of Macedonia'. Possibly it 
may have occupied the same site as Sane, as Pliny, 
the only author besides Athenzus who names 
Uranopolis, has not included Sane among the 
towns of Athos ?. 

Herodotus, Thucydides, and Strabo, agree in 
showing that the peninsula of Acte contained five 
cities, named Dium, Thyssus, Cleon, Acroathos, 
or the city of the Acrothoi, and Holophyxus *; to 
these Scylax adds Charadriz *. As all these autho- 
rities agree in showing the city of the Acrothoi to 
have been near the extremity of the peninsula, 
there seems no situation with which it can be iden- 
tified but that of Lavra, where alone the site and a 
small harbour offer some natural conveniences. 
The proximity of Lavra to the adjacent cape 
Zmyrna is a further proof, for Acroathos was a 
cape as well as a town, and it is evident that 
Zmyrna and St. George are the Acroathos and 
Nympheum described by Strabo as being the 
former the termination of the Strymonic, the latter 
that of the Singitic Gulf. Strabo, indeed, or his 
Epitomizer, as well as Pliny and Mela, seem to 
have supposed that Acroathos stood on the peak of 


* “Athen.” 1." 8, ‘e." 20; et “Thudyd., 1.'°4, ‘e--109."* ‘Stra- 
Heraclid. Lemb. ibid. bon Epit. 1. 7, p. 331. 
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Athos ; but to any person who has seen the moun- 
tain, that supposition cannot but appear almost as 


incredible as that the inhabitants should have seen 
the sun three hours before those who dwelt on the 
sea-shore', These absurdities are the more glaring 
in Strabo, as his description of the peak is correct 
and forcible. A statue of Jupiter Athous, and 
some altars, were probably all that ever occupied 
the position of the modern chapel’. 

Of the situation of the other four cities of Acte we 
have no means of judging, but by the order in which 
they are named by the four authors just cited. 
But, unfortunately, they do not all agree im that 
order, and a comparison of them, as often hap- 
pens in similar cases, leads to no certain result. 
Scylax, whose work, being a periplus, ought to 
be the best authority, arranges them in the fol- 
Dium, 


lowing order, coasting from Torone: 
Thyssus, Cleone, the mountain Athos, Chara- 
driz, Holophyxus, and then Acanthus, whence 
it would appear that Thyssus and Cleonz were 
"AxpaQwouc’ a’rn Acroathon. — Mela, 1. 2, c. 
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maparia dvarodie. Strabo, Capit opinio fidem, quia de 
Kpit. 1. 7, p. 331. aris, quas in vertice sustinet, 

Oppidum in cacumine fuit non abluitur cinis, sed quo re- 
Acrothon.—Plin. 1. 4, c. 10. linquituraggere,ymanet.— Mela, 
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on the southern, and Charadrize and Holophyxus 
on the northern coast. Neither of the two histo- 
rians mention Sane among the cities of Acte, 
though it was within the isthmus. Herodotus 
places next to it, Dium, then Holophyxus, 
Acrothoum, Thyssus and Cleone ; while Thucy- 
dides thus names them’, beginning also from 
Sane: Thyssus, Cleone, Acrothoi, Holophyxus, 
Dium. If then we suppose the two historians to 
have followed opposite directions round the penin- 
sula, they concur both with one another, and with 
Scylax, in favouring the opinion that Thyssus 
and Cleonz were on the southern coast, and 
Holophyxus on the northern, but they differ from 
him as to Dium, which they tend to place on the 
northern coast. 

As they all agree, however, in showing that Dium 
was the nearest town to the isthmus, in which 


Strabo concurs by thus enumerating the towns of 
Acte—Dium, Cleone, Thyssus, Holophyxus, Acro- 
thoi, it is very possible that Diwm was neither on 


the northern nor southern shore of the peninsula, 
but on the western, or in the gulf of Acanthus. 
In this case, if it be admitted that Vatopédhi 
and the Arsana of Khilandari were ancient posi- 
tions, it will follow, if we trust to the order of 
names in Scylax, which in this instance is not 
opposed to the testimony of the historians or of 
Strabo, since they all omit Charadrie, that the 
latter site was that of Holophyxus, and that 


1 Tt occurs in relating anex- in the eighth year of the Pelo- 
pedition of Brasidas into Acte, ponnesian war. 
after he had taken Amphipolis 
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Vatopédhi is the position of Charadrie. As to 
Thyssus and Cleone, one of them appears fo have 


occupied some situation near Zografu, or Dho- 
khiari, and the other that of Xeropotami ; but it 
is impossible to come to any more precise con- 
clusion, unless we consider the periplus of Scylax 
as a weightier authority than the others ; for Hero- 
dotus and Strabo seem to place Cleone in the more 
western position, while Thucydides accords with 
Scylax in giving that situation to Thyssus. In 
this case Xeropotami occupies the site of Cleon, 
and Thyssus stood near Dhokhiari or Zografu. 
The discovery of an inscription, with the name of 
any of these towns, would tend greatly to eluci- 
date this question of the ancient sites of Acte. 

Pliny has so mixed up the names of the cities of 
this part of Macedonia, that no positive inference 
can be drawn from him, though it may be worthy 
of remark, that he, like all the other four authors 
who enumerate the towns, names Thyssus and 
Cleone contiguously. 

From Eriss6 a road, which soon joins that from 
the southern end of the Prévlaka, or site of Sane, 
leads along the extremities of the Singitic and To- 
ronaic Gulfs to Pinaka, the site of Potidea, which 
was afterwards named Cassandreia!. The isthmus 
on which this city stood is now called the Gate of 
Kassandhra’, as being the entrance into the penin- 
sula of Pallene, the whole of which is known by 


*Thucyd. 1. 1,¢.56. Strabo, Maxecovia. Scymn. v. 628. 
Epit. 1. 7, p. 330. Scylax,in Liv. 1. 44, ¢. 11. 
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the name of Kassandhra. The road from Erisso to 
the Porta passes by Aio Nikola, a village not far from 
the north-western extremity of the Singitic Gulf, 
thence to Ermylies, or Ormylia', situate a few 
miles from the north-eastern angle of the Zoronaic 
Gulf, and by Molivo-pyrgo to Aio Mamas, both 
situated on the same shore, the latter two hours 
from the Porta. 

In the Singitic Gulf, according to Herodotus, 
the maritime towns between Sane and Cape Am- 
pelus were Assa, Pilorus, Singus, and Sarta?, and 
as the historian was describing the progress of the 
fleet of Xerxes, we can hardly doubt that their 
situations were in that order. Sykia is probably a 
corruption of Stmgus, from which the gulf was 
named Singitic. Assa perhaps occupied the site 
of some ruins called Paledékastro, which are at the 


northern extremity of the Singitic Gulf, about 
midway by land between Eriss6 and Vurvuri, and 
on the road to Porta about midway between Erissé 


and Ormylia. The position in the centre of a fer- 
tile country at the head of the gulf seems to cor- 
respond to the apparent importance of Assa, 
as deducible from Theopompus, Aristotle and 
Pliny *; if we suppose, as can hardly be doubted, 


1 graic “EppvrXate, ora "Oppv- 
Aca, and sometimes ‘PwpvAca. 

? Herodot. 1. 7, c. 122. 
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Here was a river which from its 


coldness was called the Wuypoc, 
and which had the reputation of 
causing the sheep which drank 
of it to produce black lambs. 
Oppidum Cassera, faucesque 
alterze Isthmi, Acanthus, Sta- 
gira, &c.—Plin. 1. 4, c. 10. 
The real orthography was 
probably “Aoonpa, as it oc- 
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that the Assa of Herodotus is the same place 
as the Assyra of Aristotle and the Cassera of 
Pliny; Pilorus, on this supposition, may have 
occupied Port Vurvuri, or one of the harbours 
adjacent to it on the north, and Kartali may be a 
corruption of Sarta, marking the site of that city, 


-~ 


which probably, like many others of the Greek 
cities of Thrace, declined after the Macedonian 
conquest. 

In the gulf of Kassandhra, anciently known as 
the Sermylian, or Mecybernzan’, as well as the 
Toronaic, the towns on the eastern and northern 
sides were situated in the following order, ac- 
cording to their occurrence in Herodotus: Torone, 
Galepsus, Sermyle, Mecyberna, Olynthus. Of 
the situation of Sermyle there can be no doubt, 
there being no greater difference between LeppbAy 
and the modern ’Oppidta, or EppvAtec, than might 
even have existed anciently between the local and 


the general form of the word. The site of Olyn- 
thus at Aio Mamas is known by its distance of 


60 stades from Potidea, or the isthmus of Pallene’, 
as well as by some vestiges of the city still exist- 
ing, and by its lagoon or marsh, which is men- 
tioned in history as having been the place where 

| defenders of Olynthus were put to 


death by Artabazus when he wintered in this part 


curs in the Lexicon of Ste- city of the (Thracian) Chalci- 
phanus, who sufficiently iden- denses. 
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of Thrace, after having escorted the defeated 
Xerxes to the Hellespont’. 
the authority of Hegesandrus, we learn that the 


From Atheneus, on 


name of the marsh was Bolyca, and that it re- 
ceived two rivers, named the Ammites and Olyn- 
thiacus ”. 

The ruins of Yorone preserving their ancient 
name, and the positions of Olynthus and Sermyle 
being obtained, it follows from the order of names 


in Herodotus, that Mecyberna was at Molivopyrgo 


where some remains of antiquity are said to be 
preserved ; and the site of Galepsus is to be sought 
for in some part of the shore about 25 miles in 
length, which lies between Yorone and the port of 
Sermyle. Galepsus I take to have been the same 
place afterwards called Physcella*’, a distinction 
having probably been required because there was 
another Galepsus at no great distance, on the sea- 
coast, eastward of the Strymon. 

In the peninsula of Pallene there were eight towns 
in the time of the Persian invasion, and in the 
following order, coasting from Olynthus to the 
Thermaic gulf: Potidea, Aphytis, Neapolis, Aige, 
Of these it 
appears from other authors, and especially from 
Strabo, who names no others, that the principal 
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Therambo, Scione, Mende, Sane. 


besides Potideea were Aphytis, Mende, Scione, 


1 Herodot. 1. 8, c. 127. 
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Aiuyy is nothing more than the 
lake of Olynthus, the B being a 
common Macedonian prefix : 


though probably both names 
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and Sane. All these, except Sane, were suf- 
ficiently opulent to coin their own money, of 
which specimens are still extant. Aphytis is de- 
termined by the modern name ‘Athyto, attached 
to a village on the eastern shore, about one third 
of the distance between Porta or Cassandreia and 
Cape Paliuri, the ancient Canastreum. Theram- 
bus appears from Stephanus to have been on or 
very near a promontory’, to which circumstance 
of position Lycophron seems to have alluded in 
mentioning Therambus in a passage relating to 
Phlegra*, which was the ancient name of Pallene. 
Therambus therefore occupied a position very near 
Cape Canastreum. The south-western cape of 
Pallene, by Livy called Posidium’, and by Thucy- 
dides Posidonium *, probably from a temple of 
Neptune which stood upon it, still retains the former 
appellation’, vulgarly pronounced Posidhi. 

Mende appears, from the following circum- 
stances, to have been situated near this cape on 
the south-western side. When Attalus and the 
Romans, in the year B.c. 200, sailed from Scia- 
thus against Cassandria, they first touched at 
Mende, and then doubled the cape before they 
arrived at Cassandria. Having failed here, chiefly 
im consequence of the weather, they returned 
round the Cape Canastreum and that of Torone 
to the port of Acanthus in the Singitic gulf °®. 


* OpapBoc akpwrtjocov Make- > Liv. 1. 44, ¢. 11. 
doviac.—Stephan. in voce. * Thucyd. 1. 4, ec. 129. 
- T~ waoa DrEypac aia dov- > Tlooicur. 
AwOhoerat, OpapPovaia re det- * Liv. I Siyier4s: 


' 
pac. 


Lycophr. v. 1404. 
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According to these data it seems evident, that 
some Hellenic remains which have been observed 
on the shore, near Cape Posidhi, to the eastward, 
as well as on the heights above it, are those 
of Mende, such a position of Mende with rela- 
tion to Posidium according moreover with the 
transactions of the ninth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, when the Athenians, proceeding from Po- 
tidea against Mende and Scione, sailed to Posi- 
donium, and after having taken Mende, proceeded 
against Scione, of which the territory was con- 
terminous with that of Mende’. The order of 
names in Herodotus, therefore, which tends to 
place Scione between the Capes Palitri and Po- 
sidhi, agrees perfectly with the narrative of 
Thucydides: and the remains of Sane should, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, be sought for between 
Cape Posidhi and the western side of the isthmus 
of Porta. Mela accords with the same conclusion 
as to Scione, inasmuch as he states it to have 
occupied together with Mende the broadest part 
of the peninsula, but he is opposed to it in regard 
to the position of Sane, which he places near Ca- 
nastreeum ”. 


? Thucyd. ubi sup. 2 Mela, 1. 2, c. 2, 3. 
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Stratoni, Stratoniceta—Nizvoro—Mines of lead and _ silver— 
Lybjadha—Kafkana—-Caprus—Stavros, Stageirus—Gulf of 
Posidium, plain Syleus, lake Bolbe, Aulon, Arethusa, Bromis- 
cus—Argilus—Ferry of Strymon—LEion—Orfand, Phagres— 
Neokhori, Amphipolis—Lake Cercinitis—Inscription—Battle 
of Amphipolis—Capture of Amphipolis by Brasidas—Takhyné 


Serres, Sirrhe—Inhabitants of the Strymonie plain, &c. 


Nov. 4.—From Eriss6 to Nizvoro: distance, three 
hours and three quarters. A ride of forty minutes 
brings us to the end of the cultivated lands of 
Eriss6, which bear corn, Kalamboékki, and vines. 
The low undulations of ground which border the 
isthmus become higher as we advance, and atlength 
are blended with a woody ridge which, branching 
from the mountain of Nizvoro, has a direction 


parallel to the shore at the head of the Singitic 


gulf. Having passed some low hills which termi- 
nate in a projection in the Bay of Acanthus, we 
enter a small valley, and from thence cross over 
some other inconsiderable heights into a plain 
which produces maize, and is bounded to the 
south-west by woody hills. Here are many 
fine plane trees. At the end of this valley, one 
hour and fifty minutes from Eriss6, we cross a 
rivulet from the hill on our left, near its junction 
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with another from the mountain of Nizvoro, follow 
a wide torrent, a branch of the latter, and ascend 
some narrow valleys, which conduct at length by 


a steep path to Nizvoro. This town standsina lofty 


situation on the south-western face of a woody 
mountain, the extremity of a ridge, which stretches 
westward from thence across the Chalcidic penin- 
sula. In the ascent we passed in several places 
large heaps of the burnt ore of the silver mines, 
which have given to the surrounding district 
the name of Sidhero-kapsa, and we looked down 
to the right on an inlet which branches from the 
northern side of the Acanthian bay. At the head 
of this bay, on a small level, a Hellenic castle is 
described to me as situated on a height, and as 
enclosing a space of four strémata; below it, on 
the sea-side, there are said to be many Hellenic 
foundations with remains of an ancient port. The 
place is called Stratoni, and is supposed to be 
the ancient Stageirus. An agoyates, who accom- 
panied the horses on foot, remarked to me that it 
was 1 Tatpioa Tov ‘AguororéXove, or the native town 
of Aristotle. Yesterday, in like manner, a monk 
of the Vatopedhiné metokhi showed some know- 
ledge of the history of the invasion of Xerxes, and 
that notwithstanding the mass of ignorance col- 
lected in the monasteries of the Oros, some recol- 
lections of ancient history are still preserved here. 
This may be attributed in great measure to the 
Chalcidice and its three smaller peninsulas being 
inhabited by Greeks unmixed either with the Bul- 
garian or Albanian race, and having very few 
Turks among them. Nevertheless the tradition as to 
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Stageirus is probably erroneous, for Stagetrus was 
a place of greater importance than the vestiges at 
Straténi and its confined valley indicate, and the 
latter name so nearly resembles Stratoniceia that 
there is a strong presumption of the identity. It 
is true that Ptolemy, the only author who mentions 
Stratoniceia, places it in the Singitic gulf, but this 
may be a consequence of his having improperly 
assigned Acanthus to the same gulf". 

Nizvoro contains three or four hundred houses, 
divided into two nearly equal Makhaladhes, situ- 
ated half a mile apart, the one inhabited by Greeks, 
at the head of whom is the bishop of Erissés, one of 
the suffragans of the metropolitan of Thessalonica, 
and styled also bishop of ‘Aghion Oros ; the other 
by Turks, and the residence of Rustém Aga, who, 
as Madém ‘Agasi, has the direction of the neigh- 
bouring silver mines, together with the government 
of twelve eleftherokhéria in the Chalcidic penin- 
sula, which from this union of the Mukata are 
named the Sidherokapsika, or Mademokhoria. Not 
long since Rustém was nearly expelled from his 
post by the united complaints of all the villages 
under his government, but having, by the power- 
ful support of Ibrahim Bey of Serres, his patron, 
overcome all difficulties, as well at Saloniki as at 
Constantinople, he revenged himself upon the 
Greek Proestés of Nizvoro, who was instigator 
of the combination against him, by putting him 
into a well, and keeping him there till he had 
gradually extorted all his property, when he cut 


*-Ptolem. 1. 3, c. 18. 
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off his head. My Janissary, who relates this anec- 
dote, considers it as a proof of Rustém being a 
doghru adém, or upright man. Rustém pays the 
Porte 120 purses and 200 okes of silver for the 
mukata of the villages and mines, but as he never 
makes more than 100 okes from the mines, he is 
obliged to supply the difference in money. This he is 
enabled to do by the Greeks of the Sidherokapsika, 
who are well content to make good the deficiency 
for the sake of the advantages they derive from be- 
longing to the government of the mines. The 
owner of the house in which I lodge pays 300 
piastres a year in doonpara of all kinds. Belon, 
who visited the mines of Sidherokapsa in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, asserts that he 
found five or six hundred furnaces in different 
parts of the mountain, that besides silver, gold was 
extracted here from pyrites, that 6000 workmen 
were then employed, and that the mines some- 
times returned tothe Turkish government a monthly 
profit of 30,000 ducats of gold. The name Sid- 
herokapsa, although implying a smelting of iron, is 
generally applied to places where any appearances 
of metallurgy remain ; itis not probable that there 
ever existed any iron works in this place. 

The villages attached to the government of the 
Mines are chiefly situated in the highlands of the 
Chalcidic peninsula on either side of the central 
ridge, and in a part of the country to the south-west 
of Nizvoro, towards the isthmus of Sithonia. In 
this direction, four hours distant, is Reveniko, con- 
taining 200 houses. On the direct road to Salo- 


ee : : 4 ; ; 
niki, which is eighteen hours distant, are Eleri- 
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gova, four hours from Nizvoro, containing 400 
houses, Galatista, or Galatzita, of 500 houses, eight 
hours farther, and Vasilika of 400, midway from 
the latter to Saloniki. Galatista is near the origin 
of a stream which separates the highlands of Chal- 
cidice into two parallel ridges, and joins the sea in 
the bay of Saloniki. The road from Galatista fol- 
lows the river nearly to its mouth. Not far short of 
Vasilika, to the right of the road, is the monastery 
of St. Anastasia. To the southward of Galatista, 
towards Polighyro, are Vavdho, of 300 houses, 
two hours distant, and beyond it, at a like dis- 
tance, Rizitnikia. To the northward of Galatista, 
in the mountains towards the valley of Klisali and 
Besikia, are Adhami, Zaklivéri, and Ravana, the last 
of which is on the road from Saloniki to Pazarddhi. 

The ridges which extend westward from Nizvoro 
rise to a central peak called Solomon, or Kholo- 
mon ', possibly an ancient name, from whence the 
waters flow southward to the gulfs of Aion Oros 
and Kassandhra, westward to that of Saloniki, and 
northward, into the lake of Besikia. There are 
said to be some remains of an ancient town, at the 
foot of the peak, not far to the southward of Eleri- 
gova, on astream which flows to the Gulf of Kas- 
sandhra. 

The district of the Mademokhoria borders to the 
south-west upon that of Khassia, or the Khasika, 
which are fifteen Eleftherokhoria, forming a con- 
federacy similar to that of the mines, and having 
an aristocratic? administration to each village, 


* Zoropo@v, Xodouay. its Greek meaning,—or con- 


* Aristocratic, according to — sisting of the best men in pro- 
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with a council or deputation for the repartition of 
the taxes, and other general concerns, which as- 
sembles at Polighyro, the residence of the Turkish 
aga, who farms the revenue from the Porte. Po- 
lighyro contains 600 families, and stands at a dis- 
tance of three hours from the shore of the Gulf of 
Kassandhra, at the foot of the heights of Kholomon. 
The Khasika comprehend all the iueoa Bova’, or 
cultivable heights and undulated country, which 
fall southward from those mountains to the Toro- 
naic and Thermaic Gulfs. The northern part of 
the district bordering on the latter gulf is known 
by the name of Kalameria, and is one of the most 
productive districts in Macedonia. With the ex- 
ception of some Turkish tjiftliks, and some metoék- 
hia of Aion Oros, the land of the Khasika is pos- 


sessed entirely by the villages. Besides affording 
excellent winter pasture for cattle and sheep, it 
produces an abundance of grain of superior qua- 
lity ; its wool, honey, and wax, are also consider- 
able, and silk-worms are raised in the villages, 
particularly in the two principal towns, Polighyro 
and Ermylies, which alone contain four or five hun- 


dred silk-looms. 

Kassandhra, or the peninsula of Pallene, forms 
a similar union of villages, under a Turkish V6i- 
voda, who resides at Valta, towards the centre 
of the peninsula. The villages are twelve in num- 


perty and influence, which ' A common Greek expres- 
are the general qualifications sion in contradistinction to 
of the ‘Arkhondes in the Elef-  d@yova Povra. 


therokhdéria of Greece. 
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ber, of which 'Athyto, Valta, Furka, Kaléndria, and 
Aghia Paraskevi, are the principal. The produce 
of the peninsula is similar to that of the Khasika, 
which adjoins to it, besides which the Palleneans 
have numerous boats and small vessels, and derive 
great benefit from their maritime trafhic. 

Nov. 5.—The mines now wrought are about 
half an hour from Nizvoro, between two hills, in 
a deep ravine, where a stream of water serves for 
the operations of washing, as well as to turn a 
wheel for working the bellows for the furnace. 
The whole is conducted in the rudest and most 
slovenly manner. The richest ore is pounded 
with stones upon a board by hand, then washed 
and burnt with charcoal ; the inferior ore is broken 
into larger pieces, and burnt twice without wash- 
ing. The lead, when extracted from the furnace, 
is carried to Kastro, where the silver is separated, 
in the proportion of two or three drams to an oke 
of 400 drams. When the present shafts are ex- 
hausted, the mines will probably be abandoned. 
From the mines I return, by a circuitous path, to 
a point not far above Nizvoro, and set off from 
thence on the road to Stavros at 4.30 (Turkish 
time). 

The heaps of wrought ore, some of which f 


passed yesterday, but which are seen in much 
greater quantity on the side of the mountain below 
the present works, show how very extensively 
these mines have once been wrought. The lofty 
mountains which lie at the back of Nizvoro are 
covered with forests, consisting on the southern 
side chiefly of elms, on the summit of chestnuts, 
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and to the north of oaks. Some of the elms are 
very fine trees. All the forenoon we travel amidst 
the clouds, which, as the wind is to the south-east, 
hang low upon the hills, and at 6.30 descend 
upon the southern corner of the plain of Lybjadha, 
around which all the sides of the hills are covered 
with great heaps of scoriz, similar to those near 
the Madén of Nizvoro, but'much larger and more 
numerous. 

The plain, which is a dead level in the form of 
an equilateral triangle, surrounded by woody 
mountains, is covered with fields of kalambokki, 
and intersected with torrents shaded by large 
plane trees. The scorie are seen in the greatest 
quantities in the bed of one of these torrents, be- 
low the corner where we descended ; but a peasant 
who has the care of a magazine for the maize, 
informs me, that towards the summit of the moun- 
tain there are heaps of the same substance larger 
than any near the valley, and shafts of a much 
greater depth and size. Some of these may be 
works, perhaps, of the ancient Macedonians, whence 
a part of the silver money was derived, the prodi- 
gious quantity of which is proved by the proportion 
of it still existing. Iam not aware, however, that 
any ancient author has noticed mines in this part 
of the country. 

On inquiring for ancient buildings, the keeper 
of the magazine conducts me to the southern angle 
of the bay, where I find the remains of a thin 
wall constructed of small stones and mortar, built 


across the neck of a promontory, and a little within 


the same point towards the plain, many fragments 
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of ancient pottery on the side of the hill, with a 
piece of Hellenic wall crossing a littie ravine or 
water-course. In the adjacent angle of the bay 
is a place called the Skala, where plank and 
scantling are now lying ready for embarkation. 
The bay is sheltered by an island in the middle, 
distant a mile and a half from the shore, and 
about as much in circumference. It is called 
Kafkana', a word derived from kxatw, like Kafkhio 
and Kapsa, names which we generally find at- 
tached to places preserving appearances of metal- 
lurgic operations. 

The bay, plain, paledkastro, and skala, are all 
known by the name of Lybjadha, which the natives 
derive from that of the mother of Alexander, and 
not without probability ; since the omission of the 
initial o, the third case, and the conversion of Aup- 
mada into Avumrfiada, are all in the ordinary course 
of Romaic corruption. A situation a little below 
the serai of the Aga at Kastro, where some frag- 
ments of columns are still seen, is said to have 
been the site of Alexander’s mint. Both Turks 
and Greeks, and even the poorest peasants, are 
full of the history of Alexander, though it is some- 
times strangely disfigured, and not unfrequently 
Aijexander is confounded with Skanderbeg. 

The port and island of Lybtzadha are probably 
those which in the epitome of the seventh book of 
Strabo are described as being near Stageirus, and 
named Caprus?’, for this is the only island in the 
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Strymonic Gulf, except Lefthéridha, and the lat- 
ter being close to the cape now called Marmari, 
which forms the northern side of the entrance into 
the bay of Acanthus, is too far from Stageirus, if 
that place, as I suspect from the name, stood at 
the modern Stavros. Leftheridha, moreover, being 
nothing more than the Romaic form of H/eutheris, 
seems to indicate the preservation of an ancient 
name. Within that cape to the northward there 
is a small harbour. 

Leaving the skala at 8.30 Turkish, and follow- 
ing the beach, I arrive at 9 at the point which 
forms the northern extremity of the bay and plain, 
and from thence follow the sea shore under the 
mountains, winding to the left as we enter upon 
the shore of the bay of Réndina, as this extremity 
of the Strymonic gulf is called, until we arrive at 
10.50 on the beach immediately below the village 
of Stavros, and about a mile eastward of the west- 
ern extremity of the gulf, where now lies a ship 
loading wood. An ascent of a quarter of an hour 
brings me to the village of Stavros, which stands 
on a height at the foot of woody mountains, similar 
to those enclosing the plain of Lybtzadha. 


Stavros contains about 50 houses, inhabited by 


cultivators of kalambokki grounds in the plain at 
the head of the gulf, or by pastors of the fine 
cattle, of which there are numerous flocks in every 
part of the Chalcidic peninsula. The position is 
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very much that of a Hellenic town, the height 
being detached in front of the mountain, flanked 
on either side by a torrent, and falling to a level 


which is itself higher than the plain adjacent to 
the sea-shore. There are even some appearances 
of ancient walls of a very rough and irregular 
species on the eastern side above the torrent. 

These remains, the position, and the name 
Stavros, which, the accent in Zrayapoc being on 
the first syllable, is a natural contraction of that 
name, seem decisive of Stavros being the site of 
Stageirus. 

Herodotus in describing the march of the army 
of Xerxes from the mouth of the Strymon to 
Acanthus, states, that after passmg Argilus and 
leaving the gulf of Posidium on the left, they 
traversed the plain called Syleus, and then pass- 
ing Stageirus arrived at Acanthus’', all which 
accords perfectly with the supposition just stated, 
the plain which lies between it and the sea being 
sufficiently wide for the army to have left the 
city on the right. That Stageirus was not far 
from Acanthus is rendered probable by their 
having both been colonies of the Andru, and be- 
cause when Acanthus surrendered to Brasidas in 
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geirus immediately followed the example'. In 
the fact of the restoration of Stageirus by the 
influence of Aristotle*®, we have a proof that it 
had fallen to decay before the time of Alexan- 
der; at the same time that the few vestiges now 
remaining, and the want of all coins of Stagei- 
a 3 


rus give reason to believe that the improve- 


ment was not permanent. The city therefore was 
probably in the height of its prosperity about 
the time of the Persian war, and with the other 
Greek colonies in this quarter, declined when 
western Thrace became a part of the kingdom of 
Macedonia. 

Nov. 6.—From Stavros to Orfana, distant 5 h. 
40 min. without the baggage, which is left to fol- 
low as on the three preceding days. Our pace, 
notwithstanding, is not more than a man’s walk, 
as the agoyates, from whom I hire the horses, 
accompany them on foot. The rain begins very 
soon after we set out, and continues with little 
intermission all the day; half an hour beyond 
Stavros, leaving a khan in the plain, a quarter of 
a mile on the left, we cross a wooden bridge over 
a small stream which issues from the lake of 


Besikia‘*, and from thence passine through an 
’ So fo) 


*"Thucyd. 1.4; ‘ce. 86. 
? Plutarch. in Alexand.— 
§ 4.— 
Theophr. Hist. Plant. c. 102. 
—Aklian. Var. Hist. 1. 3, c. 17. 

* Unless 


’‘Opbayopewy are of this place, 


Diogen. Laert. 1. 5, 


those inscribed 


as Eckhel supposed on_ the 


authority of a fragment in the 
Geographi Minores, Vol. iv. 
Pliny (1. 4, ce. 11.) however 
favours the opinion that Or- 
thagoria was the old name of 
Maronea. 
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opening in the mountain, which remains a mile 


on our left, falls into the sea at the same distance 
to the right of the bridge. The opening being in 
the great post road from Saloniki to Constanti- 
nople, and in a country which has often been 
infested by robbers, there is a guard-house in the 
pass, occupied by a few soldiers, commanded by a 
bolu-bashi, who examines all passengers, and ex- 
pects a present of a few paras. 

Herodotus calls this maritime plain Syleus, and 
Thucydides has exactly described the places in 
relating the march of Brasidas from Arne in the 
Chalcidice to Amphipolis. Moving from Arne, 
he arrived towards the evening at Aulon and Bro- 
miscus, where the lake Bolbe discharged itself into 
the sea, and after supper marched forward’. As 
the word Aulon sufficiently indicates the pass, 
Bolbe was evidently the lake of Besikia and Bro- 
miscus, near the mouth of the river. Arne I sus- 
pect to have been the same place called Calarna 
by Stephanus, the existence of which latter place 
near this part of the coast is shown by the name 
Turris Calarnea, which Mela mentions as between 
the Strymon and the harbour Caprus’. 

Arethusa, noted for containing the sepulchre of 
Euripides, appears to have stcod in the pass of 


Aulon, for Arethusa is described by Ammianus as a 
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valley and station very near to Bromiscus'. By a 


station he probably meant such a guard as now 
occupies the pass. It appears from the Jerusalem 
Itinerary, that in the time of the Greek Empire 
there was a mutatio, or place for changing horses, 
at the tomb of Euripides, which was on the road 
from Amphipolis to Apollonia, twenty Roman 
miles distant from the former and eleven from the 
latter ?. 

The plain diminishes as we advance, and at 
length becomes a narrow level between the foot 
of woody mountains and the northern shore of the 
gulf, partly cultivated with maize and corn, and 
partly covered with groves of large plane-trees. 
It belongs, as well as the plain nearer to the 
Aulon of Arethusa, to Vrasta, a large village of a 
mixed population of Greeks and Turks, which 
stands on the mountain, not far from the Aulon, 
but not in sight from our road. This mountain 
was comprehended in the ancient Bisaltia, which, 
according to Stephanus, contained a city of the 
same name. Argilus, another city of the Bisalte, 
occupied a position not far from the sea, between 
Bromiscus and the mouth of the Strymon. It 
seems from Herodotus to have been like Stageirus, 
a little to the right of the route of the army of 
Xerxes in marching from the Strymon to Acan- 


Bromiscus, cui proxima ii. p. 226, Jacobs.—Stephan. 
Arethusa convallis et statio in Boppisxoc, whence “Oppo 
est in qua visitur Euripidis seems to have been the Ety- 
sepulchrum.—Ammian. 1. 27, mon. 

c. 4.—Plutarch. in Lycurg.— * Itin. Hierosol. p. 604. 
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thus, and may therefore be sought for on the 
mountain. Its territory extended as far as the 
right bank of the Strymon; for Cerdylium, the 
mountain immediately opposite to Amphipolis, 
was in the territory of Argilus!. 

At the end of two hours and a half from Stavros 
a violent fall of rain detains us an hour in a 
hut near the sea, after which we follow the di- 
rection of the shore at no great distance from it. 
In approaching the Strymon, the hills are much 
diminished in height; instead of being covered 
with wood as before they are partly cultivated, 
and they terminate in a plain which towards the 
mouth of the river is sandy, and intersected with 
marshes. In one hour and forty minutes from the 
hut, we arrive at the Tjal-agsi, or the river's 
mouth, as the Turks call the ferry of the Strymon, 
though it is situated a quarter of a mile from the 
sea. The river is about 180 yards in breadth. 

A store-house for the grain of the Strymonic 
plains, which is exported from hence in large 
quantities to Constantinople, stands on the right 
bank, together with a hut of the Gumrukji, or 
publican, who farms the toll of the ferry, and re- 
ceives four paras for every head of cattle which 
passes. There belmg several caravans coilected, 
and only one boat, capable of carrying about six- 
teen men or beasts at a time, we are obliged to 


wait an hour before we can cross. Immediately 


beyond the ferry are some extensive ruins of thick 
walls, constructed of small stones and mortar, 


* Thueyd. 1. 5; 076: 
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among which appear many squared blocks in the 
Hellenic style. Though the walls are little more 
than heaps of ruins, enough remains to show that 
there was a large quadrangular inclosure, with 
other smaller detached buildings. The greater 
part of what now remains is evidently of the time 
of the Byzantine Empire. By the native Greeks 
the ruims are most erroneously supposed to be 
those of Amphipolis: elsewhere I have heard them 
attributed to a town of the Lower Empire named 
Contessa; but Komrison, which the Italians have 
converted ito Contessa, and from which they 
have named this gulf, was, according to the monks 
of Aionéros, a town or fortress of the Lower Em- 
pire, at the western extremity of that peninsula. 
Among the Greeks, the gulf, as I before observed, 
generally bears the name of Réndina, which was 


an imperial-Greek town and bishop’s see, occupy- 


ing a position in or near the pass of Arethusa’. The 
gulf is sometimes known also as that of Stavros or 
of Orfana. The ruins at the ferry of the Strymon, 
whatever may have been their name under the 
Greek Empire, stand nearly, if not exactly, on the 
site of that Eion on the Strymon, from whence 
Xerxes sailed to Asia after his defeat at Salamis? ; 
for it seems evident from some of the circumstances 
attending the battle of Amphipolis, in the tenth year 
of the Peloponnesian war’, that Eion stood on this 
bank of the river. 

Three quarters of a mile beyond the ferry, and 


Melet. vol. li. p. 464. * Herodot. 1. 8, c. 108. 
8vo. Venice. 1807. > “Phucyd..1. 5,4... 10. 
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about the same distance from the sea, the hills 
which border the plain on the eastern side, termi- 
nate in a point higher than the part of the ridge 
behind it, divided into terraces, and having a flat 
summit, with some appearances of art, but I search 
in vain for any unequivocal remains of antiquity 
on it. Along the side of the mountain, of which 
this height is the termination, stand several Turkish 
villages, forming a district called Orfana, belong- 
ing to the Serres kazasi. The Turks of Orfana 
are descendants of those Osmanlis who came into 
this country with the predecessors of Mahomet II. 
and who, like those of Thessaly, are called by the 
Greeks Komapidec, or Iconians, a name which re- 
calls to memory the most ancient capital of the 
Turkish power in Asia Minor. They occupy a 
large portion of the cultivated mountains of Mace- 
donia, and some parts of the plains distant from 
the large towns. Around the latter the lands are 
generally tjiftliks belonging to Turkish inhabitants 
of the towns, which are farmed by Christians. The 
Koniaridhes, on the contrary, cultivate their own 
lands, and seem to be the only Turks in Europe 
who do not consider agricultural labour a degrada- 
tion. As at Orfana, they generally occupy dis- 
tricts of smali villages, each of which has its sepa- 
rate appellation besides that of the district. These 
people, though all armed, are peaceably disposed, 
attached to their landed property, and seldom 
seek their fortune at court or obey the summons 
of the Porte for foreign wars. Hence it is rare to 
hear of any of them attaining to high station, 
though Mehmét Ali, the present Pasha of Egypt, 
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who belonged to an agricultural family of the 


neighbourhood of Kavala, is an illustrious excep- 


tion. His uncle, who was governor of that town, 
having fallen a victim to the arts of his enemies, 
Mehmét Ali, deprived of this support, was induced 
to seek his fortune in Egypt, at the head of a 
small number of followers. The Yuriks, who in 
Asia live a wandering life, like the Kurds and 
Turkomans, as their name implies', have become 
more sedentary in Macedonia and Thrace, where 
they have villages, and have become cultivators. 
Those in the Pashalik of Saloniki have a chief 
called the Yuruk Bey, who resides in that city. 
Their principal abodes are in the districts of 
Gumertzina, Drama, Nevrokdépo, Serres, Stri- 
mitza, Radhovitzi, Tikfis, Karadagh. 

From the height above-mentioned, which lies 
to the left of the direct road, I proceed, over open 
downs covered with corn-fields, to one of the vil- 
lages of Orfana, situated at an hour and a half 
from the ferry, in a hollow between two heights 
watered by a small stream, which flows directly 
to the sea. The village contains fifty or sixty 
houses, all Turkish except those of five or six 
Greek shopkeepers. Although not the largest of 
the makhalas of Orfana, it is more especially 
known by that name as being a post station on the 
great road from Greece to Constantinople. Above 


* As there is no difference nians of Europe, they are, I 
in language, and very little in believe, often confounded, 
manners and mode of life, be- though the names sufficiently 
tween the Yuriks and Ico- — show the original distinction. 
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it rises the great mountain, which, stretching east- 
ward from the left bank of the Strymon, at the pass 
of Amphipolis, bounds all the eastern portion of the 
great Strymonic basin on the south, and near Pra- 
vista meets the ridges which inclose the same 
basin on the east. The mountain is now known 
by the name of Pirnari, and is evidently the same 
which has been celebrated by poets and historians 
under the name of Pangeum ' 

Nov. 7.—Being detained this day by the wea- 
ther at the menzil hané, or post- house of Orfana, 
I discover in the course of the day that the height 
which overhangs the village to the eastward was 
the site of an ancient city. Only a few small 
pieces of the walls remain in situ, but all the 
space now ploughed for corn, which they once 
enclosed, is strewn with fragments of ancient pot- 
tery, and the remains of former buildings, among 
which are a few squared blocks of stone. Greek 
coins are very often found here, and among other 
small productions of Hellenic art, oval sling-bullets 
of lead’, generally inscribed with Greek names in 
ciieiens of the best times, or with some emblem 


such as a thunderbolt. 


In walking over the ground 


" See Aéschylus Pers. v. 494. ° These are the glandes 
Pindar Pyth. 4, v. 8320. He- which Lucan in his description 
rodot. 7, c. 112, 1138. Thu-_ of the battle of Pharsalia, re- 
eyd. l. 2, c. 99.  Euripid. presents as liquefied in their 


Rhes. v. 922. 972. Virgil. passage through the air :— 


Georg. c. 4, v. 462. 


Inde faces et saxa volant, spatioque solute 
Aéris et calido liquefactz pondere glandes. 


Lacan 1073 vo5r 2: 
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[ found several of these bullets, and purchased 
others, together with coins from the people of the 
village. There is reason to believe that the site 
is that of Phagres, a place of some import- 
ance*, situated in a district which was named 
Pieria, because it was inhabited by descendants 
of emigrants from Pieria near Mount Olympus, 
who had been driven from thence by the Mace- 
dones. Hence the valley included between Mount 
Pangeeum and the sea, in which Phagres was 
situated, was still called in the time of Thucydides 
o [lteotkdc¢ KéAroc, or the Pieric bay’; the latter word 
is explained by the nature of the extensive hollow 
which reaches from Orfana to Pravista, and is 
included between Pangeum and a lower maritime 
ridge which at Pravista forms a junction with 


that mountain and there separates. the head of the 


Pieric valley from the plain of Philippi. The 
army of Xerxes followed this valley in their march 
into Greece, leaving, as Herodotus observes, Mount 
Pangeeum on the right *. It is true that the order 


* Hecatzeus ap. Stephan. in 

, a ¢ 
Payonc.—Herodot. l. 7, c. 112. 
—Thucyd. 1. 2, c. 99.—Scylax 
in Opaxn.—Strabo (Epit. 1. 7,) 
p- 331. 

Sesie wus, Midedae, or VOTEpOY, 
£ ‘ \ / / vl 
vro To Llayyawy repay Xrpv- 
povoe @knoav Payponra kai aXd- 
Aa xwpia Kai ére Kal voy MMee- 
plKoc KOATOC KaXEirae } UTO T®) 
Ilayyatw rode O4\asoav yi.— 
Thucyd. 1. 2, c. 99. 
phon in like manner employs 


VOL. Til. 


Xeno- 


KoATo¢ to describe a branch of 
the plain of Mantineia: roy 
omaQev KOXTOY Tite Marruvixijc 
(Xenoph. 
Hell. 1. 6, c. 5.) and the word 


Jf aN ” 7 
KUK ” 007) EXOVTa, 


is still often used in the same 
sense. 

$ Tlapapenpapevoc de 0 Ep- 
Enc Thy eionpévny (regionem Sa- 
trensium sc.) devrepa rouTiwy 
Tapapet Eero TEelyea ra Iligowy 
TOV Kal éviDayone early OUVopeet, 


4a / , = = ae \ 
KGL ETED® ITéoyapoc TQUUTY [LEV 
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in which the historian names Phagres and Per- 
gamus, as the two chief places in Pieria, tends to 
the belief that Orfana occupies the site of Perga- 
mus rather than that of Phagres; his words how- 
ever do not absolutely require that Xerxes should 
have passed the two places in the order in which 
the names occur, and Orfana is the only situa- 
tion in which Phagres can be placed, so as to 
conciliate the testimony of Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, in attributing it to the Pieric valley, with 
that of Scylax and Strabo, who show that it was 
If Phagres 
stood at Orfana, Pergamus was most probably the 
modern Pravista. 


the first town beyond the Strymon'. 


The march of Xerxes serves also to give a 
negative intimation of the position of Galepsus 
and /Aisyme, colonies of the Thasii, which were 
taken by Brasidas after the capture of Amphi- 
polis’; for as neither of these places is mentioned 
as having been in the line of march of the Per- 
slans, we may infer that they were on that part 
Oo} map’ avra ra relyea Tiy Oddy =. ew Emavetpe 0€ raduy Ober 
éro.éeTo, €k Oektijc xepdg ro Tlay- eberpardpnyv. Neamodic, &e.— 
yatov ovpos artoywy, gov péya Scylax in Opakn. 
xat invyddv.—Herodot. 1. 7, The Saii were the same 
Cv 


Aujcer O&  Opakn aro 


people as the Sapzei.— Strabo, 
p- 549. 
5 


Urpupdvoc rorapov peyote "Io- 
TPOV TOTAMLOY TOU éy T@ Eileivp 
IIdvrp. iol de év Opaxy 70- 
s 
Aete EAAnvidec aide’ ’Apdimorec, 
Dayonc, TarnwWoc, Oiovpn xai 


didXa éurdpra Yaywy (Laiwy). 


> \ ~ i ~ 
Kara ratra égort Odaoe vijcoc 


Eira ai rov Xrpvpovoc éx(Bo- 
Aai: cira Odypnec, Vadrnpoc, &c. 
Strabo (Epit. 1. 7, p. 331.) 
a vTnucyd., k4,.¢. /10Zs-— 
Galepsus was retaken by Cleon 


in the ensuing year.—Thucyd. 
1L..5f.c: 6. 
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of the coast where the line diverged from the sea 
and followed the Preric valley. The point where 
they quitted the shore must, from the nature of the 
country, have been at or near Kavala; Gralepsus 
and Asyme, therefore, were probably on the coast 
between Kavala and Orfana, and one of them at the 
harbour of Neftér which is situated 2 hours to the 
southward of Pravista, just within the cape forming 
the western entrance of the Gulf of Kavala, where 
still remain the ruins of a Greek city now known 
by the name of Paleopoli, or Nefterdpoli, or Dhef- 
terdpoli; the other in that case was at some point 
of the coast between Neftér and the mouth of the 
Strymon. The former would rather seem to have 
been the site of Galepsus than of Aisyme, because 
Livy in relating that Perseus, when flying from 
the Romans after his defeat at Pydna, sailed from 
the mouth of the Strymon to Galepsus on the first 
day, and on the second to Samothrace', renders 
it probable that Galepsus was towards the middle 
distance between the Strymon and Samothrace, 
and that it was one of the most remarkable har- 
bours of the intervening coast, which data can 
only be reconciled at Nefterdpoli. Scylax, it must 
be admitted, gives an opposite testimony as to the 
relative situation of Aisyme and Galepsus ; but 
when the assertions of the geographers are at va- 
riance with the circumstantial evidence of history, 
the latter is generally to be preferred. 

Although the modern route from Constantinople 
to Orfana and Saloniki, leading by Pravista through 


Biv. 1) °44en45: 
N 2 
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the Preric valley, along the southern side of Mount 
Pangeum, exactly in the line of that of Xerxes, is 
the most direct, it does not coincide with the Ro- 
man road, or Via Egnatia, which passed along the 
opposite base of that mountain through Philippi 
and Amphipolis, probably for the sake of compre- 
hending in the line both those important cities, 
the former of which was a Roman colony. Were 
it not certain from the Itineraries that such was 
the direction of the Roman road, there might be 
some doubt whether Neapolis, which lay on that 
route about 12 M.P. short of Philippi, were not 
at Nefterdpoli; but as there would have been in 
that case a needless detour of near 20 miles by 
an angle to the north-east, such a supposition 
cannot be entertained. Neapolis, therefore, or 
Neopolis according to its coms, occupied the site 
of Kavala; and Acontisma!' which was 8 or 9 
miles eastward of Neapolis, may be placed near 
the other end of the passes of the Sapzi’, which 
were formed by the mountainous coast stretching 
eastward from Kavala. 

There is perhaps another ancient city which some 
persons may be inclined to place at Orfana in pre- 
ference to Phagres, namely, Myrcinus of the Edoni. 
But to this it may be objected that the Edoni, as 
far back as the Persian war, were not in possession 
of any of the maritime country, and that if Myr- 
cinus had been near the sea, its name could hardly 


* Anton. It. p. 321, Hierocl. * Appian. de B.C. 1. 4, 
p- 731 Wessel.—Ammian. Mar-_ ¢. 87. 105. 
cel. 1.27, ¢. 43 1: S6i'e. 7: 
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have been omitted by Herodotus in his account of 
the march of Xerxes, or by Scylax in his Periplus 
of this coast. Myrcinus therefore was in the interior, 
to the northward of Mount Pangwum, where the 
Edoni then possessed all the country as far as Dra- 
bescus included’, and probably it was very near 
the site of Amphipolis, which before the Athenian 
colonization was only a subordinate place called 
the Nine Ways in the district of Myrcinus, then the 
chief Greek city in this part of Thrace’. When 
Amphipolis rose to eminence, Myrcinus naturally 
declined. 

Nov. 8.—This morning, at 2.40 Turkish, we 


return for some distance on the road to Saloniki, 
then leaving it to the left, arrive at 3.22 at the 
point mentioned on the 6th, where the surface of 


the ground has an artificial appearance. The 
intermediate space between this point and the sea 
consists chiefly of marshy ground and salt pans, 
near which latter are some magazines on the sea- 
beach. Turning again to the right, we follow the 
direct route to the bridge of the Strymon at Neok- 
hori, proceeding along the foot of the hills. At 
3.45 Longuri is a mile and a half on the right: it 
is the largest of the Koniaro-makhaladhes as the 
Greeks call the detached quarters of Orfana ; 
though bearing, like Orfana, a Greek name, it is 
inhabited entirely by Turks, dwelling in pyrghi or 
towers. From hence we approach the strait where 
the Strymon issues from between the hills ito the 


 Lhueyd. I. 1:6 100, 
? Herodot, 1. 5, c. 11, 23, 126.—Thucyd. 1. 4, c. 102, 107. 
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maritime plain, and at 4 mount the heights which 
advance from Mount Pangeum to form the strait. 
At 4.15, below the little Turkish village of Aly- 
bassa, or, as the Greeks call it, Alibassiates, the 
ground is covered with broken pottery and frag- 
ments of buildings, which mark the beginning of 
the site of Amphipolis. On the road side, as well 
as in an adjacent field, are several sori of stone, 
but without any inscriptions now visible on them, 
at least on any of those which | examined. The 
ground appears to be full of sepulchres. Here 
some remains of the walls of Amphipolis are visible 
on the crest of the hill to the left. 

Before us, at the same time, opens a fine view 
of the Strymonic lake mentioned by Thucydides, 
and by Arrian named Cercinitis', together with 
the extensive plains of Serrés and Zikhna extend- 
ing thirty miles from west to east, along the foot 
of a range of lofty mountains. To the southward 
this great valley is inclosed by the parallel ridge 
of Pirnari, or Pangeum, and by the mountain of 
‘Orsova and Vrasta, which is separated only from 
Pirnari by the pass of Amphipolis, and of which 
we followed the southern foot from the site of Bro- 
miscus, along the shore of the Strymonic gulf. To 
the westward this great ridge is prolonged nearly 
to Saloniki, but at one third of the distance thither 
sends forth a branch of equal height to the north- 
west, which incloses the western side of the Stry- 
monic valley,—so that these extensive plains are en- 
tirely surrounded by mountains, with the exception 


* Arian. de exp. Alex. 1. 1, ¢..11. 
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of three openings, one for the entrance of the Stry- 
mon near Demirissar, another for its exit at Amphi- 
polis, and a third for the entrance of a large branch 
anciently called Angitas, and now ’Anghista, which, 
after crossing the plain of Dhrama, the ancient 
Drabescus, and receiving contributions from around 
that town and Philippi, joins the Strymonic lake 
six or eight miles to the north of Amphipolis. The 
plain of Drabescus is concealed from Amphipolis by 
the meeting of the lower heights of Pangeum with 
those which inclose the plain to the north-east. 
Through this strait the ‘Anghista makes its way to 
the lake, and thus there is a marked separation 
between the Strymonic plain and that which con- 
tains Drabescus and Philipp. The river ‘Anghista 
has its origin in some high mountains around 


Nevroképo, and after watering the valley con- 


taining that town, is said to have a subterraneous 
course for some distance before it enters the plain 
of Dhrama. From the sepulchres on the ridge 
which connects the hill of Amphipolis with Mount 
Pangeum there is a descent of eight minutes to 
Neokhorio, in Turkish Yenikidy, a small village 
situated on the side of the hill of Amphipolis above 
the left bank of the river, not far from where it 
issues from the lake, and is crossed a little below 
that point by a wooden bridge. Above the bridge, 
where the lake narrows before it becomes a river, 
stand two towers of the middle ages, on the oppo- 
site sides of the water. A little below the bridge, 
a stream of some magnitude joins the Strymon 
from the westward. 


The site of Amphipolis is now called Marmara, 
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and there was formerly a village of that name’. 
Neokhori, as the word implies, is of recent con- 
struction. It is inhabited by forty Greek families, 
and is included in the district of Zikhna, a town 
situated between Dhrama and Serrés, at the foot 
of the great mountain which borders the Strymonic 
plains to the northward. Neokhori seems chiefly 
to. owe its existence to the profitable fishery of those 
Strymonian eels’ which were celebrated among the 
ancients for their size and fatness, and were con- 
sidered not inferior to the eels of the lake Copais. 
They are caught at adam which crosses the stream 
half a mile below the bridge of Neokhori, and which 
serves as well for this purpose as for a mill-head. 
Were it not for this artificial impediment, the river, 
although rapid, would be navigable to Neokhori 
and into the lake. The mill belongs to the con- 
vent of Pandokratora on Mount Athos, but the 
fishery, since it has become valuable, has been 
claimed by the Sultan, and is now farmed by Feta 

ey of Zikhna, whose deputy I find at the mill, 
counting the fish as they are caught. Some thou- 
sands of eels had just been taken, many of which 


" It appears from Cantacu- a place of some importance.— 
zenus that in histimethe name 1. 1, ¢. 35. 
was Mappdpvor, and that it was 


2 > ~ , 5 / Ld 
QpEeTYC peya KaoTa pepovar 


Kwratac kai Xrovpoviat, peyadar re yap eiot 
Kai ro TAXOC Oavpaorai. 
Archestratus ap. Athen. 1. 7, c. 18. 
. TOTALOS WVOpMATpEVOS 
Xrovpwy pEeylorac Ey xéAetc KEKTNMEVOC. 


Antiphanes, ibid. 
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are of enormous size. Grey mullet and other mi- 
gratory sea-fish are sometimes intercepted here in 
the same manner, but always in a small propor- 


tion to the eels. Possibly the Strymonic lake is 
too distant from the sea for the mullet. The 
freshness of the water can hardly be an objection, 


as many of the lagoons of Greece and Asia Minor 
most productive of mullet are of mixed water; and 
some, as that of Buthrotum, are quite fresh. The 
Bey as Mukatesi levies on the spot 20 paras for 
each zevgari, or pair, of large eels; and the people 
of Neokhori sell them either fresh or salted at 30, 
40, or 50 paras a pair, according to the distance 
to which they are sent. The fishery is said to 
produce annually about 40,000 brace of large 
eels, besides the smaller and other fish. 

The late rains have rendered the moment fa- 
vourable for fishing, which is an unfortunate acci- 
dent for me, having brought hither Feta Bey’s 
agent to superintend the fishing, from his usual re- 
sidence at a village an hour distant, of which he is 
voivoda. He refuses a present of a pair of pistols, 
gives orders to prevent my visiting the summit of 
the hill, and issues a proclamation forbidding the 
people to sell me any antiquities, but is afterwards 
so far pacified, though still refusing any present, 
as to retract the latter part of the order, and to 
send a messenger to the Bey, who is now at Zili- 
akhova, a village to the eastward of Zikhna, for 
permission that I may view the place. My firmahn 
he cannot read. 

Noy. 9.—The answer of the Bey of Zikhna is 
unfavourable: the only reason of which appears 
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to be the persuasion among these barbarians that 
the site of Amphipolis contains hidden treasures. 
I am obliged, therefore, to leave this interesting 
site with a transient view of it, and it is not with- 
out difhculty that I succeed in copying an inscrip- 
tion in the wall of a fountain in the village ; for 
inscriptions are supposed by Turks to inform us 
where to dig for treasures: I fortunately observed 
it yesterday evening, and had transcribed it as 
soon as there was light enough, this morning, just 
when some of the Myrmidons of the Aga, who 
had probably formed some suspicion of my inten- 
tion, arrived with the design of preventing me. 
It is a document of great interest, as being written 
in the onic dialect, and as containing the exact 
words of some of the laws of Athens as cited by 
the Athenian orators, both which peculiarities are 
referrible to the fact of Amphipolis having been an 
Attic colony’. The letters are small, but beauti- 
fully engraved, and have the form which is sup- 
posed to indicate a date earlier than that of Alex- 
ander. The record is that of a decree of perpetual 


divisions of the dialects were 
The Ionic of 


* Mr. Boeckh (Inscr. Gr. 


No. 2008) is of opinion that 
the dialect of this inscription 
is not the old Attic, but that 
which was used in Thasus, 
Abdera, and the other Ionic 
colonies of Thrace; and al- 
though it is difficult to sepa- 
rate the use of the Attic law 
terms from that of the dialect, 
Mr. Boeckh is 

usual in the right. 


perhaps as 
The sub- 


very numerous. 
Thrace, of Attica, of the Ionic 
Islands in the A¢geean Sea, and 
of Asia, probably all differed 
from one another, as extant in- 
scriptions prove, in regard to 
the Holic of Thessaly, Beeotia, 
and Mytilene, and the Doric 
of Corinth, Syracuse, and Cy- 
rene, 


| 
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banishment from Amphipolis and its territory, 


enacted by the people against two of their citizens, 


Philo and Stratocles, and their children. If they 
were ever taken they were to suffer death as ene- 
mies. Their property was confiscated, and a tenth 
of it was to be applied to the sacred service of 
Apollo and of Strymon. Their names were to be 
inscribed by the Prostatee upon a pillar of stone ; 
and if any person should revoke the decree, or by 
any art or contrivance give countenance to the 
banished men, that man’s property also was to be 
forfeited to the people, and he was to be banished 
from Amphipolis for ever. * 

The following is the Greek text in ordinary 
Hellenic : 

”ESoéev Tw one Pirtwva Kal =tparoKAéa pevyew 
‘AugirodAw Kal TH ynv TH "AupuroAtrov $ agipuytay Kal 
avrouc Kal Tove Tatoac’ Kal nv mov dAiokwvrat TAs ELV 
avtouc we moAeulouc Kal vnowvel reOvavat’ Ta Oe Xonuar 


> ss , 5 ‘ \ ’ as e \ ~ ? 
auTwy Onpoova Elval, TO Of ETLOEKATOV lgoOv TOU ArodA- 


’ V. Inscription, No. 125. 

* I have here supplied the 
third line of the inscription, 
NTHITHNTONAMG, from M. 
Cousinery’s copy ; for it is evi- 
dent from that copy (see V. 
dans le Macédoine, tome i. 
p- 128) compared with that 
which I first published in Mr. 
Walpole’s collection, vol. ii. 
that I neglected to copy that 
Jine. It may seem presump- 
tuous after this admission to 
oppose my readings of some of 


12 


the words to M. Cousinery’s, 
but I shall state them, in the 
hope that some future traveller 
will determine the truth. In 
line 7, ITEAAS, 
TTAIAAS, Leake. In line 11, 
22, XPHMATA AYTON, C. 
XPHMATAYTQN, L.; in line 
13, IEPON, C., IPON, L.; in 
line 17, STHAHN, C., EXTH- 
AHN, Ge: "im lines 19; 20; 
ANAWHOISEINKATAAEXH- 
TAI, C., ANAVH®@IZEIHKA- 
TAAEXETAI, L. 


Cousinery ; 
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Awvoc Kal TOU =rpupdvoc’ rouc 6& Hpoorarac avayoaupat 
avurouc Pits oTnAny AWiuny’ éeav S& TLC TO Pnpropea ava- 
wnt iZer 7] adoiaaian rovrouc TeX” n nnxavy nTLWLoUV, 
Ta Xonuar avrou Onuocta i toTW, Kal auToc pevyéeTo "Appi- 
woAw aepuyiay i. 

The dialectic peculiarities on the marble are,— 
peoyev for pebyav—rnyyny for THY ynv— Apogurorc- 
rewv for "Augurodtrwv—aeupyyimy for aeupuylay—avto¢ 
Kat TOC for avTouc Kat TOUC—npTrov. for éav 1ov —avutoc 
we ToAcMiog for avrove we ToAguiove—tooyv for lgocv — 
TOC O& for ToUC dé—avroc ec for avTouc ELC —nv Os for 
Eav o&—TovTOC for TOUTOVC—OTEWLOUD for nNTWLiovyv— 
avro for avtou—eoyerw aeipuyimv for pevyétu aeipu- 
yiav. 

In the first Olynthiac oration of Demosthenes, 
the name of Stratocles occurs as one of two depu- 
ties who were sent to Athens from Amphipolis to 
request the assistance of an armament to save the 
city from Philip, who took it in the same year, 
after having beaten down the walls with engines 
ch, but 
who treated the captured city with mildness, and 


and entered the place through the brez 


was Satisfied with banishing those who had been 


1 P \ 9\ ‘ \ U € ~ 
guywv 0& Kal py Oedyjoac YT LVLOUY. — 


TOOTH 7 pNXavy 
Mid. 

’"Exvdéxarov.—Harpocrat. in 
Plutarch de decem Rhet. 
Hellen. 


, ~ U 
Koplow vroocyety, devyérw aeupv- Dem. adv. 


yiav.—Plato de Leg. 


vytowel reOvavac.— De- voce. 


mosth. adv. Aristoc.—Andocid. in Antiph. Xenoph. 


de Myst. 
’"Eav o€ Eévoe dorn EvvouKn 
‘ *” oa 
TEXYN T LNXaVH rudy, yoa- 
péc0w mp0¢ Tove OeopobéTac.— 


Dem. ady. Neer. 


ira lea oper 
, / > ~ / 

Toe moc eaorar Tov AOnvaiwy 
_ \ \ Ve e ‘ 8 
Kat vnrowt reOvaro’ Kat ra 

, ~ Dv 7 
Konpara avuTou Cnpoova EOTW Kal 
i AS oe 

THe Oeov To éexidéxarov.— Ando- 


cid. de Myst. 
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opposed to him'. It is probable that the inscrip- 
tion refers to the latter action of the conqueror, 
and that the Stratocles named in it is the same 
who harangued the Athenian people from the 
bema of the Pnyx, and was evidently one of the 
leaders of the party opposed to Philip. It is no 
objection to this supposition that the name of 
Philip does not appear in the edict, since, accord- 
ing to the usual practice of Greek diplomacy, it 
was the act of the people, though in truth they 
had lost their liberty, and were never afterwards 
free from a garrison of Macedonians until they re- 
ceived one of Romans. If this conjecture be well 
founded, we have the exact date of this imscrip- 
tion, namely, 358 B.C. 

The acquisition of Amphipolis by Philip was 
one of the most important steps in the advance- 
ment of Macedonian power, as it opened to him 
the entrance into Western Thrace, and when 
added to Datus, which commanded the pass next 
in importance to that of Amphipolis, caused the 
whole of that country, as far as the Nestus, to be 
ever afterwards annexed to the crown of Macedo- 
nia. Not the least important consequence of these 
acquisitions was that of the mines of Mount Pan- 
eveum and of Crenides, which was an ancient set- 
tlement of the Thasii, in the district of Datus, be- 
tween Neapolis and Drabescus. Here the ambi- 
tious monarch founded a new city, which he called 
Philippi, and soon extracted from the adjacent 
mountains five times as much gold and silver as 


1 rove plev addorpiwc moocav- o€ &dXotc piravOpaTwe ™00- 


Tov Ovakemevouc Epuydoevoe,roic nvéxSn.—Diodor. 1. 16, c. 8. 
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the mines had ever yielded to the Thasii or any 
other people who had preceded him in working 
them. Pangzum produced gold as well as silver; 
but the principal mines of gold were near Crenides, 
in a hill called, according to Appian, Adpoc Ato- 
vioov, or the hill of Bacchus, being probably no 
other than the mountain where Herodotus informs 
us that the Satre possessed an oracle of Bacchus 
interpreted by the Bessi, and enounced by a 
priestess, who uttered responses not less ambigu- 
ous than those of Delphi. These Satree seem to 
have been the original of the Satyre, as attendants 
of Bacchus?. 

Amphipolis, as Thucydides remarks, occupied 
a situation conspicuous both from the sea and the 
interior country’. Being situated at the only con- 
venient passage across the maritime ridge of 
mountains occurring between the passes of Aulon 
and Neapolis, and being at a point which leads 
immediately into the middle of one of the richest 
and most extensive plains in Greece, it was na- 
turally the centre of many roads, whence origi- 
nated the name of Nine Ways, which the place bore 
when possessed by the Edoni before the Athenian 
colonization. The site is not less strong in itself 
than important with regard to the surrounding 
country. Above the bridge the lake forms a bay 
at the northern foot of the hill of Amphipolis, and 
below the bridge the river makes a half circle 
round the hill, which, being very precipitous on 
that side, is easily accessible only on the side of 


1 'V. Apollodor. 1. 3, c. 5. Kat riy ijrecpov.—Thucyd. 1. 4, 


> reniparvy, tc OdXacoday re cc. 102. 
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the connecting ridge by which I approached from 
Orfana. The annexed sketch will give some idea 
of the position. It appears from Thucydides that 
originally a wall across the ridge, resting at 
either extremity on the river, was the only fortifi- 
cation of the town, and that on the summit of the 
hill stood a temple of Minerva. This was the 
state of Amphipolis when in the tenth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, it was the scene of that cele- 
brated battle which was fatal to the commanders 
on both sides ' 


SErYyMonicus. =| % 


sive Cercinilis 


ping 


Vp, I. RP 
» Langniri 4 th 


Strymonicus “@- fi s. ' 
test ; \ ( \ Bion GG, 


Sinus. \ ferry), Wy 0C, 
A é 4 Phagres. 
more x x Gk sd yy Wii cry re 
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Scale of Miles. —~— 


Thucyd, I. . 6, et seq. 
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Cleon was waiting at Eion for some expected 
reinforcements of Macedonians and Odomanti, 
when Brasidas posted himself with a part of his 
forces on Cerdylium, a mountain in the territory 
of Argilus, opposite to Amphipolis, from whence 
all the motions of Cleon could be seen. The re- 
mainder of the army of Brasidas was in Amphi- 
polis. His whole Greek force consisted of 2000 
hoplite and 300 cavalry, but with these were 
joined about 4000 Thracian infantry and some 
cavalry. Cleon was about equal in numbers, but 
he had greatly the advantage in choice troops, 
having 3000 hoplite, with 500 cavalry. As soon 
as Brasidas perceived that Cleon was advancing 
towards Amphipolis, he descended from Cerdylium 
and entered the city in the hope of seizing some 
advantageous moment of attack before his adver- 
sary should be reinforced. Cleon occupied the 
heights in front of the walls of Amphipolis, across 
which led the high road : his position commanded 
a view of the Strymonic lake, and in one part was 
so high that Brasidas was visible to the Athenians 
as he sacrificed at the temple of Minerva. The 
return of Brasidas into the city, together with the 
sacrifice, had already persuaded Cleon that his 
adversary was preparing for battie, when he re- 
ceived a report that the feet of men and horses 
were visible in great numbers under the Thracian 
gate. As soon as he had convinced himself of 
this fact with his own eyes, he resolved upon an 
immediate retreat, for he had moved from Eion 


without any intention of engaging, and only be- 
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cause his men murmured at his inaction, there 
being moreover at that time no appearance of a 
large force in the city. 

Having ordered his troops to move off by the 
left towards Eion, and soon becoming impatient 
at their tardiness in executing the movement, he 
faced also the right of the army in the same direc- 
tion, by which he exposed their right or uncovered 
side to the enemy. This was the favourable mo- 
ment for Brasidas, who had already made his pre- 
parations. 

Leaving instructions, therefore, with Clearidas, 
the second in command, to advance from the Thra- 
clan gate against the nearest part of the enemy’s 
line, or that which had been their right, as soon 
as his own intended movement should throw the 
centre into confusion, he instantly issued at the 
first gate of the Long Wall at the head of 150 
chosen men, ran with them across the space lying 
between the wall and the high road, and thus fell 
upon the Athenians as they were marching along 
the road. The effect of this bold and judicious 
plan was the flight of the enemy’s left, which 
had become the front in column, towards Eion, as 
well as the separation of his forces, and finally the 
defeat of his right, after some resistance on the 
highest part of the ridge. Cleon, flying at the 
first attack of Clearidas, was overtaken and slain 
by a targeteer of Myrcinus, about the same time 
that Brasidas, successful in the centre, received a 
mortal wound, unobserved by the enemy, just 
as he turned from the defeated centre of the 
Athenians towards their right wing. He was 

VOL. III. 7) 
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carried into Amphipolis, and survived only long 
enough to hear of the completion of his victory. 
Six hundred men fell on the side of the Athenians, 
the remainder effected their retreat over the moun- 
tain to Eion. No more than seven were slain on 
the side of Brasidas. 

I have already remarked that Cerdylium was 
evidently the mountain which rises from the right 
bank of the Strymon, immediately opposite to the 
hill of Amphipolis ; it is equally evident that the 
position of Cleon was on the opposite side of the 


city, on the height which connects the hill of 


Amphipolis with Mount Pangeeum, exactly on the 
pass of the Nine Ways. The Thracian gate pro- 
bably opened in the direction of the modern route 
to Dhrama, and to the places in the plain eastward 
of the Strymonic lake, and it stood consequently on 
the north-eastern side of the ancient site, just at 
the beginning of the descent towards the lake; 
in fact, this point is exactly opposite to a rising 
ground on the ridge of the Nine Ways which com- 
mands a comprehensive view both of the lake and 
of the mouth of the Strymon, and forms part of 
an inferior summit in advance of Mount Pan- 
geum. Here it is probable that the Athenians 
made their stand after the flight of Cleon. The 
gate at which Brasidas issued having been oppo- 
site to the centre of the retreating Athenians, and 
the Thracian gate to their right, which had become 
their rear, the former was evidently situated to 
the southward of the latter, and led probably to 
Phagres and the Pierian valley. 

It was in the middle of the winter following the 
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eighth year of the war, that Brasidas had made him- 
self master of Amphipolis'. After having persuaded 
the people of Acanthus and Stageirus to desert the 
Athenian alliance, he marched with all the force he 
could collect from his allies, on a snowy night, 
from Bromiscus to Argilus, from whence, under the 
guidance of the Argilii, he proceeded before the 
morning to the bridge of the Strymon, which he 
found slightly guarded, and by taking possession 
of it obtained the disposal of all the property of 
the Amphipolitans which was not within the city. 
This circumstance, together with the divided sen- 
timents of the people of various origin who inha- 
bited the city, and particularly of some Argilii 
who were much disinclined to the Athenians, 
made the influential persons willing to capitulate ; 
to which Brasidas himself was sufficiently dis- 
posed, as he was aware that Thucydides, who com- 
manded an Athenian squadron at Thasus, pos- 
sessed property in the gold mines of Pangeum, 
which might give him considerable influence over 
the neighbouring people, and, if time were al- 
lowed, might enable him to excite a formidable 
opposition. 

The capitulation took place accordingly ; and 
it was not until the evening of the same day on 
which it occurred that Thucydides arrived with 
his squadron at Eion?. Though he thus saved 
that place from being taken, and deserved no rea- 
sonable blame for the loss of Amphipolis, he in- 


1 Thucyd. 1.4, ¢.. 102. ? Thucyd. |. 4, c. 106. 
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curred the displeasure of the Athenian people to 
such a degree that he was banished from Athens 
for twenty years‘: a fortunate event for literature, 
as by forcing him to exchange the public service 
for a residence on his estate at Scaptesyle, in 


Mount Pangzeum ’, it afforded him ample leisure 


for composing that xrna ec ast, or everlasting 


legacy, which, as long as the Greek language 


exists, will be the delight of all readers, and a 
model of genuine history. 

In the time of Brasidas the bridge of the Stry- 
mon was probably in the same situation as at 


present, the same causes tending in all ages to 


render that position the most convenient, with 


regard to the external communications of those 
dwelling on the hill of Amphipolis ; besides which, 
it was exactly opposite to the center of the an- 


cient city. Thucydides remarks that in the time 
of the expedition of Brasidas, the bridge was at a 
small distance from the city, and that there were 
not then, as when he wrote his history, walls 
extending from the city to the river*®. By 


this and two other references which he makes to 


the fortifications of Amphipolis, he indicates very 


intelligibly the changes which were made in the 
defences of the place, and the manner in which at 


‘. Thnevyd.-1, 5..c.,.26. rapov’ cméyer O& TO TOALo LA 
* Xkar7r) tn (foss-wood). méov ripe draBdoewe*’ Kal ov 
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—Marcellin. in vita Thucyd. kxa@eiro relyn, woreo viv, du- 
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Plutarch de Exilio. Naki) O€ Tic Bpayeia Kabecorh- 
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length it was fortified. Agnon, the founder of 
the Athenian colony, seems to have been satisfied 
with building a wall across the isthmus of the 
peninsula terminating at either end in the river’ 

and to have left the western half-circuit of the hill 
to the natural protection of its precipices. The 
only addition that appears to have been made to 
this fortification during the fifteen years which 
alapred between the foundation and the battle was 
a cravowna, or pallisading with gates behind the 
Long Wall, on the most adeacible parts of the hill, 
for Thucydides relates that Brasidas issued through 
a gate in a pallisading, and then through the first 
gate in the Long Wall’. When the Athenians re- 
covered Amphipolis, they very naturally set about 
fortifying it more technically. The Long Wall seems, 

from the words rore ovrec, employed ies Thucydides, 

to have been neglected or destroyed ; the summit 
of the height was entirely enclosed with walls, 
of which remains still exist ; and all the northern 
face of the hill, where stands the modern village, 
was probably included within a wall which ter- 
minated at the lake, and comprehended within 
it the bridge of the Strymon. The road leading 
from the sea coast into the plains lying eastward 
of the lake would thus pass under the eastern 
walls of the city, and that into the western plains 
through the fortifications and across the bridge. 


1 > v.\ / ~ > , f \ \ , 
arokaPwy TEeixel MaKO@ EK aravpwa TUAGGC, Kal TaC TOW- 
al éc worapdy.—Thucyd. rag rov paxpov retxouc Tore 
1. 4. c. 102. ovroc séeNO@v.—Thucyd. I. 5, 
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Amphipolis was probably in this state when Philip 
besieged and took it. 

The only remains of antiquity in Neokhdri he- 
sides the inscription at the fountain, are many 
scattered blocks of ancient workmanship, and 
some mnemata, of which one is adorned with 
figures in low relief, and two others have names 
only upon them: there is also a plain Doric 
triglyph between metopes, which is said to have 
been brought from the Bezestein, a place so called 
on the summit of the hill, and where are some frag- 
ments similar to those in the village. If the 
triglyph belonged to the temple of Minerva, it 
was probably of small dimensions. 

In the afternoon of November 9, | proceed in 
3 hours and 20 minutes to Takhynos', the rain 
falling continually. At 6.10, Turkish time, we 
cross the bridge of the Strymon, which is 300 
yards long ; then leaving the lake at some distance 
on the right, pass over downs which are connected 
with the mountains on the left, pass at 7.20 
through a large Greek village called Kutzds? ; 
at 8.25 leave Palutro® a quarter of a mile on the 
right, and half an hour before arriving at Takhyno 
turn out of the direct road to the right. Takhyno, 
which is in the disirici of Serrés, stands on the 
edge of the lake, opposite to the last falls of the 
northern range of mountains, upon the lower de- 
clivity of which is situated the town of Zikhna: 
there are several boats upon the lake engaged in 
fishing for carp, tench, and eels. A mile or two 


> Taxuvoc. 2 KourZoc. ° TlaXourpoc. 
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higher up it terminates in marshy ground, through 
which the river flows to join it ; Thucydides has ac- 
curately described this lake by the words 76 Amvedec 
rov =rovpovoc', as being in fact nothing more than 
an enlargement of the river, varying in size ac- 
cording to the season of the year, but never 
reduced to that of the river only, according to 
its dimensions above and below the lake. Besides 
the Strymon, the Angitas contributes to the inun- 
dation as well as some other smaller streams from 
the mountains on either side. I find a civil old 
Aga at Takhyno, the reverse of him of Neokhori, 
though both are Albanians, but they take their 
tone from their chiefs; so much do the traveller’s 
success and comforts in every part of Turkey 
depend upon the individual character of the chief- 
tains whom he encounters, and upon accidental 
circumstances. I should have found no difficulty 
at Amphipolis, if I had proceeded thither from 
Serrés with a letter from Ibrahim Bey, whose 
authority is not disputed either in Zikhna or 
Dhrama, and serves to keep in some order the 
savage chieftains around him, who lose no oppor- 


tunity of exercising the cruelest oppression on 
their Christian fellow subjects. The kaza of Zikhna, 
which is here separated by the lake from that 


of Serrés, contains 70 or 80 villages; the largest 
are Ziliakhova, already mentioned, and Lukovikia 
on the side of Mount Pirnari, above Alibassates. 
Nov. 10.—From Takhyno to Serrés. Setting 
out at 2.40 Turkish, we coast the marshy ground 


my 
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at the head of the lake, then follow the right bank 
of the Strymon along the center of the plain, for 
24. hours, until having arrived nearly abreast of 
Serrés we turn eastward towards the town, cross 
the river at 5.55, over a new wooden bridge a 
mile below a large tjiftlik of Ismail Bey, called 
the Adda tjiftlik, where he has lately built a 
Serai, and at 7 enter the gate of Serrés. Our 
pace, though with Menzil horses, has been slow, 
on account of the muddy state of the roads after 
the late rains. The Ramazan begins this even- 
ing, and is introduced, as usual, with firing of 
musquets at sunset, followed by an illumination 
of all the minarets. 

Nov. 11.—Serrés stands in the widest part of 
the great Strymonic plain, on the last slope of the 
range of mountains which bounds it to the north- 
east. Ata distance the town has a very imposing 
appearance ; its whitened walls, flanked by towers 
at distant intervals, being not less than three miles 
in circumference ; but they enclose, besides the 
town, a large space occupied by gardens, and even 
by meadows, in which cattle are now grazing ; 
and the walls themselves are nothing better than 
a thin fabric of unburnt bricks. The houses are 
of the ordinary Turkish construction, that is to 
say, the lower part of the walls is of masonry, 
and the upper of wood : the streets, as usual, are 
crooked and ill-paved, but they have the advantage 
of being watered by streams originating in the ad- 
jacent mountain, and serving to maintain in con- 
stant verdure the gardens which are attached to 
almost every house. The population is estimated 
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at 15,000 Turks, 5000 Greeks and Bulgarians, 
and a few families of Jews. 

The surrounding plain is very fertile, and besides 
yielding abundant harvests of cotton, wheat, barley 
and maize, contains extensive pastures now peopled 
with oxen, horses and sheep. No part of the land 
is neglected, and the district, in its general] ap- 
pearance, is not inferior to any part of Europe ; 
though probably neither the agricultural economy 
nor the condition of the people, would bear a close 
inspection. To the north-westward, the plain ex- 
tends about 4 hours to Demirissar (iron castle), 
which occupies a position similar to that of Serrés, 
but nearer to the left bank of the Strymon, just 
where it issues from the mountains. A little above 
the ravines of Demirissar the Strymon receives its 
principal tributary, from Strumitza to the right, 
and a smaller contribution on the opposite bank 
from Meleniko, a large Greek town, 6 hours from 
Demirissar to the north. The sources of the river 
are in the highest ridges of /thodope around Dip- 
nitza and Ghiustendil. To the Greeks and Bul- 
garians the river is known by the name of Struma, 
to the Turks by the very common appellation of 
Karasu, or Black River. 

The lower Strymonic valley, which extends from 
Demirissar to ‘Anghista and the site of Amphipolis, 
is the greatest of the Macedonian plains, next to 
that which borders the head of the 7’hermaic Gulf, 
and if we add to it the levels watered by the tribu- 
taries of the Strymon, anciently constituting the 
Angitas, the entire extent is not inferior in magni- 
tude and fertility to those plains of Lower Macedonia. 
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A large portion of that part which is in the district 
of Serrés, is the private property of Ismail Bey and 
his family, one of the richest and most powerful 
subjects of the Sultan, if he can be called a subject 
who is absolute here, and obeys only such of the 
orders of the Porte as he thinks fit, always, however, 
with a great show of submission. Besides his 
landed property he is engaged in commerce, and 
derives great profits from his farm of the imperial 
revenues. He has been rapidly increasing in 
power during the last ten years, and his authority 
now extends northward to the borders of Séfia and 
Felibé', to the westward to Istib inclusive, and to 
the eastward as far as Gumurdjina inclusive. His 
troops are now fighting with Emin Aga of Has- 
kitiy beyond Gumurdjina, whom he will probably 
soon reduce. ‘To the southward and westward the 
summits of the mountains which border the plain, 
separate his dominions from the district of Saloniki. 
His forces do not amount to more than 2000 in 
constant pay, who are chiefly Albanians, but upon 
occasion he might easily raise 10,000. When he 
builds a new palace, or repairs a road, or builds a 
bridge, the villages furnish the materials and 
labour, so that his household and troops are his 
principal expences. Deficient in the exiraordinary 
talents of Aly Pasha, he is said to be free from his 
cruelty, perfidy, and insatiable rapacity. Though 
he never conceals his contempt of Christians, and 
treats them with the usual harshness of the most 
haughty Mussulman, he is spoken of by the 
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Christians themselves as a just, attentive governor, 
and whose extortions are comparatively moderate. 
Hence his territory presents a more prosperous 
appearance than any part of Aly Pashaé’s. The 
culture of cotton being very advantageous to him, 
he is anxious to encourage its exportation, in which 
he is himself engaged, and hence the Greek mer- 
chants of Serrés, who carry on an extensive trade 
with Vienna, enjoy sufficient protection, though 
personally they are often ignominiously treated 
by him. 

As to the rayahs in general, it is sufficient to 
mention one of the labours and exactions imposed 
upon them, to show their condition even under a 
governor who has the reputation of being indulgent. 
Every village is bound to deliver the Bey’s tithe of 
the cotton in a state fit for immediate exportation, 
that is to say, cleared of the seeds and husks, 
instead of supplying it as it comes from the field ; 
and even to make good the loss of weight caused by 
the abstraction of the seeds, by the addition of an 
equal weight of cleared cotton. The Turks justify 
this oppression, by alleging that it is customary in 
all cotton districts ; the only kind of answer they 
ever deign to give, when they are the strongest. 

The Bey has four sons, of whom the eldest, 
Yussif, carries on all the active business of the 
government ', while his father enjoys a rather in- 
dolent retirement at the Adda tjiftlik. The Greek 


' This is the same Yusstif afterwards surrendered Varna, 
Pasha who distinguished him- in the year 1828, to the Rus- 
self in the Greek insurrection _ sians. 
as Governor of ‘Epakto, and 
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community is governed with very little interference 
from the Bey, by the Greek metropolitan bishop, 
and the archons, of whom the chief is a Greek 
merchant, Matako Dhimitriu, whose brother is 
established at Saloniki. Another merchant, named 
: ; 
Sponty, who acts as consul for several nations, is 


of a French family long settled in Candia, and here 
I again meet a Dr. P. of loannina, who after having 


served for some time as surgeon in the French 


army of Italy under Bonaparte, narrowly escaped 
being put to death by Aly at Prévyza on his return : 
he attended Vely Pasha in the siege of Suli, and 
was eye-witness to the heroism of the woman 
Khaidho, and eight Suliotes, who came disguised 
into the middle of the Albanian camp in the night, 


and when discovered the next morning, retreated 


with such bravery and conduct as to kill or wound 
20 Albanians in the retreat, without receiving a 


hurt. 
The bishop is denominated o Leppoy, and the 


modern name Serrés is the Romaic third case of 
the same word’; but though Serre was already 
the form about the fifth century, as appears from 
Hierocles, Sirrha or Sirrhe was the more ancient 
orthography, and that which obtained at least until 
the division of the empire, as we learn from ai 
inscription now placed at the door of the metro- 
politan church, where it is said to have been 
found. It is a memorial in honour of one Tiberius 
Claudius Diogenes, of the Roman tribe Quirina. 
The forms of some of the letters, and the sigle by 


1 


“hoes ; 
OTM LENPALC. 
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which they are combined, are not unfrequent in 
Macedonian inscriptions of the Roman empire’. 
The only other vestige I can find of the ancient 
Sirrhe is on the highest ground within the modern 
walls, where is a piece of Hellenic wall faced with 
large quadrangular blocks, but composed within of 
small stones and mortar, forming a mass of ex- 
treme solidity. It now serves for the substruction 
of the Bash Kule, or principal tower of the mo- 
dern inclosure, half the height of which is of an 
intermediate date, between the Hellenic and the 
recent Turkish. Similar ruined walls of that 
middle period are to be seen in many parts of the 
north-eastern quarter of the city. They resemble 


in construction, and are supposed to be of the 
same origin, as two ruined fortresses which de- 
fended the two passes leading to the valley of 


Nevroképo from Serrés and from Drama, and 
which are attributed to the Servian kings, whose 


1 Ot 4 , , £ ‘ *. 
L VEOL ADXLEVEA Kal ayw- 
; L es x A 
volérny rov Kotvov Makeddvwr, 
+ , a\ hae | , \ 
doxlepea 0& Kat dywvoberny Kal 
~ > ~ , ~ 
Tic ApdiroX\eiT@y TOAEWC, TOO- 
Q\ 9 , ~ Sy , 
tov d0€ dywvobErny Tijc Lippaiwy 
, Sv > ~ 9d7 
TONEWC, Ole EK TMV idlwY yupyva- 
, m > aN , 
aiagxov, Tt. KXavowy, Atoyé- 
P ‘ ey ‘ K ‘ f A / ; 
vouc viov, Kuprvag, loyervn, 


doeriig Evekev, émipednbévroc 


Kaooavopov rov Kagaavépou. 
—Vide Inscription, No. 126. 

Since my visit to Serrés, 
another inscription has been 
found near the metropolitan 
church, in honour of the son of 


the above-mentioned Diogenes. 


The following is the copy of it, 
from the fac-simile of M. Cou- 
sinery. 
v 
‘H wodug rov dpxtepéa Kab 
’ ~ (QQ ~ fe al 
adywvoberny tov LePaorwor, Ti- 
yr , 
Bépwov KrAatvdwrv &dAaouavdr 
, \ ma ° 2 
Avoipaxor, viov Tenpiov Krav- 
a; , ° / ~ 
ditov Awyévove, doxiepéwe Tov 
~ y, 7 \ , ~ 
kotvou Makeddvwy, roy éy raat 
evepyéTnyv, evvolac EveKev Tic 
’ € 4" \ ~ $ ~ 
elg EdUTHY Kal Tij¢g OLNVEKOvE gu- 
o QS. ~ 
Aodokiac, due émypernroy Acoc- 
> ~ o, , 
koupicoov rov Locewimmov, Ieé- 
Noro Eiawdwpov, Eistowpou Ov- 


aXep.avov. 
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dominions comprehended Serrés. Two hours to 
the north eastward of the city, on the mountain 
behind it, stands the large monastery of St. Prodro- 
mus, which is known to have been founded by 
Stephen king of Servia, and his brother-in-law 
John Paleologus, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

The hill of the Bash-kule is protected, towards 
the mountains, by a torrent flowing in a broad 
bed, and winding so as to encircle one-third of the 
town. The elevated situation of this quarter, the 
Hellenic and Servian remains, and the position of 
the metropolitan church in the midst of it, show 
that it was the site of Sirrhe both in ancient and 
middle ages. It is now the Varisi, or part inhabited 
by the Christians and Jews, the Turks dwelling 
in the lower or exterior part; towards the western 
extremity of the latter quarter stands the palace of 
Ismail Bey, which, though extensive and splendid, 
is not above one-third of the size of Aly Pasha’s. 
From the remains of the Servian walls, it seems 
evident that the city never covered so much ground 
as it does at present, and seldom or ever perhaps was 
so populous, having for many years been the centre 
of a considerable overland commerce, which, 
though it has been subject to some interruptions 
from the wars of the Porte with Pasvant Oglu 
and with the Servians, has been benefited by the 
great European contest, in consequence of the 
injury which the commerce of Saloniki and of 
many other maritime emporia has suffered from 
that cause. Serrés is not only the market at 
which the people of the surrounding country 
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exchange their agricultural produce for manufac- 
tures both foreign and domestic, but that to which 
the natives of a great part of European Turkey 
resort to obtain raw cotton, for internal consump- 
tion, as well as for the manufacture of yarn, which 
they sell in Hungary and Poland. In favourable 


years, the Frank and Greek merchants settled here 
send not less than 30 or 40,000 bales of cotton 
to Germany by the caravans, and in return supply 
the Turks with cloths, stuffs, and other European 
manufactures, but cloth and raw cotton are the 
basis of the trade. 

The principal roads leading from Serrés, besides 
that of Orfana, by which I came, are, 1. To 
Kavala, by Zikhna and Dhrama. 2. To Nevro- 
kdépo, directly across the great range of the moun- 
tains, which extend northward from Serrés to 
Meleniko and Nevrokopo, and eastward towards 
Dhrama ; the circuitous route to Nevrokopo, how- 
ever, is often preferred, especially in the winter, 
passing through Zikhna, and falling into the route 
from Dhrama to Nevroképo. 3. The northern 
road. This leads to Demirissar along the foot 
of the mountain of Serrés, and near Demirissar 
enters the dervéni, through which that river 
issues from the mountains. Beyond the pass, 
the road branches to Meleniko to the right, and 
to Stramitza to the left. 4. To Doghiran ; this 
road crosses the mountain which rises from the 
western side of the plain of Serrés, by a pass 
which is seen from the city, bearing by compass 
N.63 W. 5, 6. There are two routes to Saloniki, 
the more direct crossing the range of mountains 

12 
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on the south-western side of the plain, by a village 
called Lakhana, and from thence descending into 
the vale of Langaza. The other, more easterly, 
traverses a continuation of the same range of 
mountains, and joins the great route from Con- 
stantinople at Klisali, to the eastward of Lan- 


Qaza. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MACEDONIA. 


Ancient Geography of the Strymonic Plain and surrounding 
Mountains—Battle of Philippi—Nigrita—Sokho— Klisali— 
Lakes—Langaza— Khaivat—Saloniki—Antiquities, Popula- 
tion, &c. 


A.tuoucu Stephanus distinguishes the Siris which 
gave name to the Siro-peones, from Sirrha, they 
were assuredly one and the same place, for that 
the Siro-peones inhabited the banks of the Stry- 
mon is clear from Herodotus’, and that they did 
not dwell above the dervéni of Demirissar may 
also be inferred from the historian, when he states, 
that Xerxes left a part of his sick at Siris in his 
retreat to the Hellespont? ; for it is not conceivable 
that a place could have been chosen for that pur- 
pose, so far and inconveniently removed from the 
direct route of the army, as any position above 
the Straits of Demirissar would have been. The 
same inference may be drawn from Livy, who 
relates that P. Aumilius Paullus, after his victory 
at Pydna, received at Sire a deputation from Per- 
seus who had retired to Samothrace*. As Sire is 
1 Herodot. 1. 5, c. 13, 15, 98. 1.8, Ce 115: 


3 Liv. 1. 453:e)/4. 
VOL, III. P 
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here described by Livy as a city of the Odoman- 
tice, it seems evident that the Odomanti bordered 


on the Siro-Paones, and that in the reign of 


Perseus they were in possession of this city '. 
The Odomanti, therefore, probably occupied the 
great mountain which extends along the north- 
eastern side of the lower Strymomec plain from 
about Meleniko and Demirissar nearly to Pangeum, 
their vicinity to which latter mountain is rendered 
probable by their having been one f the three 
tribes who worked its mines, the two others hav- 


ing been the Pieres and Satre’, the former of 


whom dwelt on the southern side of the moun- 
tain, the latter to the eastward of it. It was 
very natural that Megabyzus should have subdued 
the Siropeones, who possessed the most fertile and 
exposed part of the Strymonic plain, while the 
Odomanti, who were secure in a higher situation, 
and still more the Agrianes, who dwelt at the sources 
of the Strymon, were able to avoid or resist him, 
as well as the Doberes, and the other Paones of 
Mount Pangeeum, and the amphibious inhabitants 
of the lake Prasias *. 

From the same authority we may be justified in 
concluding, that the lake Prasias was the same 
afterwards called Circinitis, or the Strymonic lake, 
though it be contrary to the opinion of D’Anville, 
who identified the Prasias with the Bolbe, now the 


' Ptolemy (1. 8, c. 13.) places ? Herodot. 1..7{ ¢.,142. 
Scotussa, which was at no great ee he) UO. 


distance from Serrés to the 


southward, in the Odomantice. 
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lake of Besikia, chiefly perhaps because Herodotus 
describes the lake Prasias as confining on certain 
mines, which afterwards produced to Alexander I. 
a talent aday', and which were separated only from 
Macedonia by Mount Dysorum; whence D’Anville, 
who must have known from the travels of Belon 
of the existence of the mines of Sidherokapsa, 
may have supposed those to have been the mines 
in question, and consequently that the neighbouring 
lake was the Bolbe. But on comparing Herodotus 
with Arrian, it is impossible to accede to this opinion. 
The former relates that the inhabitants of the lake 
Prasias procured the piles and planks with which 
they constructed their dwellings in the lake, from 
Mount Orbelus, whence it may be presumed that the 
lake was contiguous to Orbelus, and Arrian clearly 
shews Orbelus to have been the great mountain 
which, beginning at the Strymonic plain and lake, 
extends towards the sources of the Strymon, where 
it unites with the summit called Scomius, in which 
the river had its origin *, for in describing the ex- 
pedition of Alexander the Great against the Triballi, 
Arrian remarks that Alexander in marching from 
Amphipolis to the Nestus, had Philippi and Mount 
Orbelus on his left®. Indeed, a comparison alone 
of the passage of Herodotus, in which he mentions 
the extent of the conquests of Megabyzus with that 


* Consistently with this re- ? Thucyd. 1. 2, c. 96. — 
mark of Herodotus, we find that Aristot. Meteor. |. 1, c. 13. 
the tetradrachms of Alexander * Arrian. De Exp. Alex. | 
I. are some of the earliest coins, 
of that size, in the Macedonian 


series. 
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in which he describes the march of Xerxes through 
Pieria and Peonia, seems to leave no doubt as to 
the Prasias; for in the latter he states that the 
Doberes and People inhabited the country north- 
ward of Mount Pangeum', these being precisely 
the tribes whom he had before associated with the 
inhabitants of the lake Prasias. In reference to 
the former passage it may incidentally be remarked, 
that as the people who were able to resist Mega- 
byzus were the mountaineers and the dwellers on 
the lake, the People like the Siropeones, probably 
occupied some portion of the plain which was not 
exactly on the banks of the lake. The Doberes 
seem to have shared Mount Pangeum with the 
Peonians and Pieres, and dwelt probably on the 
northern side of it, where in the time of the Roman 
Empire there was a mutatio, or place for changing 
horses, called Domeros, between Amphipolis and 
Philippi, 13 M.P. from the former, and 19 M.P. 
from the latter’. As to Mount Dysorum, if we sup- 
pose Herodotus to have referred not so much to the 
Macedonia of the reign of Amyntas, when Mega- 
byzus invaded Peeonia, as to the extent of the 
kingdom in the time of his grandson Perdiccas, 
which was that of the historian himself, when 
Mygdonia, Bisaitia, Anthemus and Crestonia had 
been added to the kingdom®: it then becomes 
credible, that Alexander the First wrought some 
mines in the Bisaltic mountain which is separated 
only from Mount Pangeum by the pass of Am- 
phipolis, and that the further continuation of that 


+ Herodot. 1; 7.0. 118; * Itin. Hierosol. p. 604. Wess. 
> Thucyd. 1. 2, c. 99. 
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mountain towards the modern Sokho, may have 


been the ancient Dysorum. 


That the Bisalte, 


before they were annexed to the kingdom of Ma- 
cedonia, possessed silver mines, may be strongly 
presumed from the tetradrachm with the legend 


BISAATIKON’. 


+ 'V. Hunter, Tab. 13..TV. 
To the same cause may be at- 
tributed the existence of the 
coins of Ossa, an otherwise ob- 
scure town of Bisaltia( Ptolemy, 
1. 3, c. 18.) at a time when the 
royal coinage was very insig- 
nificant. When the kings had 
made themselves masters of Bi- 
saltia and the other argenti- 
ferous districts, the silver coin- 
age still bore a great resem- 
the autonomous 
money, though it was naturally 


blance to 


inscribed only with the name 
At the time 
when the Bisaltic coins were 


of the monarch. 


struck, the mines of Pangzeum 
were chiefly in the hands of the 
Thasii, who had also silver 
mines of their own, and hence 
the beauty and abundance of 
the early money of Thasus. 
The other people who, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, worked the 
mines of Pangeeum, were the 
Pieres and Odomanti, but par- 
ticularly the Satra, who bor- 
None 


has reached 


dered on the mountain. 
of their money 
us, but to the Pangzean silver 
mines we may trace a large 


coin of Geta, king of the Edoni, 


lately published by Mr. Mil- 
lingen, the characters on which 
perfectly agree with the time 
the Edoni 
Drabescus and the Nine Ways, 


when possessed 
and had therefore the power of 
working some of the mines. It 
is to some unknown places or 
people in the same argentiferous 
districts, that we may attributea 
class of coinsinscribed OPPHS- 
KION or QPHEKIOQON, and TE- 
TAION not AETAIQN, as has 
been supposed by a mistake of 
the ancient form of the Gamma 
for a A, which would refer these 
coins to Lete of Mygdonia. 
The resemblance of the more 
ancient coins of the Orescii to 
those of Geta, king of the 
Edoni is very remarkable. 
The smaller and more modern, 
inscribed QPHSKIQN, 
the same type as those of the 
CETAION, 


carrying off a nymph. 


have 


namely, a satyr 
They 
seem therefore all to belong 
to Edonis or its vicinity ; 
the 
and refer to the worship of 


the Satyrs were Satrae 
Bacchus in the mountains Pan- 
geum and Orbelus. (Herodot. 
1.7, c. 111, v. 970.—Eurip. in 
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Being here so near the interesting scene of one 


of the most importnt amilitary occurrences in _his- 
tory, where two hundred thousand Roman infan:ry 
and thirty-three thousand cavalry were encamped, 
and twice in the course of a few days engaged in 
general combat', I cannot avoid making a few 
remarks on the topography of that event, more 
with a view to the convenience of future travellers 
than with the hope of throwing much light upon 
the historians, as I have never visited Philippi 
myself. But the general features of the country 
are not unknown to me, and the site of Philippi is 
perfectly ascertained by considerable remains of 
antiquity in the situation indicated by the Itinera- 
ries, and which are known by the Greeks to be 
those of Philippi ; by the Turks the place is called 
Felibedjik ’. 
Rhes. 1267.— 


et Hecub. v. tioned, may be added the coins 


Pomp. Mela, 1. 2, c. 2,) concern- 
ing which Apollodorus (1. 3, c. 
5.) has left us some traditions, 
showing the connexion between 
the kings of the Edoni and the 
fables of Bacchus and the Sa- 
tyrs. The Orescii probably in- 
habited the 
Drabescus, in which was the 


mountains above 
oracle of Bacchus, one of whose 
epithets was dpéoxcog.--(Anthol. 
217, Jac.) . tis 
remarkable, with a general re- 


YO). Tip. 


ference to the silver coins of Ma- 
cedonia and Thrace, how large 
a portion of them belonged to 
places in the vicinity of silver 


To those just men- 


mines. 


of Acanthus, Neapolis, Tra- 
gilus, Ossa, Bisaltia, Philippi, 
and those inscribed Maxedcovwy 
, bd > 
mowrnc, Which were struck at 
Amphipolis after the Roman 
In like 


we trace the gold coins of 


conquest. manner, 
Philip to his extensive ela- 
boration of the mines of Cre- 
nides. 

* Appian de B.C. 1. 4, ¢. 
Dion. Cass. |. 47, 


Plutarch. in 


101, et seq. 
Criw 
Brut. 


2 


et seq. 


Filippopoli, which takes 
its name from the same king 
of Macedonia as Philippi, is 
named Felibé by the Turks, 
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When the army of Cassius and Brutus was 
advancing from Asia along maritime Thrace, and 
their fleet had occupied several positions on that 
coast, Norbanus, who was in possession of the two 
principal passes, called the Stena of the Corpili 
and the Stena of the Sapei, thought it prudent to 
abandon the former for the better defence of the 
latter. The Corpili occupied the country near 
/Enus', whence it is evident their passes were 
those of the mountains terminating in the promon- 
tory Serrium’, and lying between the valley of the 
Hebrus and the maritime plains, in which the 
chief city was Abdera. Into the latter plains Cas- 
sius and Brutus led their army after having tra- 
versed Anus, Doriscus, and the abandoned Stena 
of the Corpili; but they found themselves at a 
loss to proceed farther, because the Sapeean passes 
which separated the plains of Abdera and of the 


river Nestus from those of Philippi and the Strymon 
were still in the hands of the enemy. In this 
emergency, by the advice of the Thracian prince 


Rhescuporis, a road was made, not without great 
labour, through some woody mountains which are 
interposed between the maritime plains and the 
valley of the Harpessus, a branch of the Hebrus: 
a three days’ march then conducted the Cassian 
army to the Harpessus, from whence there was 
only a single day's march to Philippi. 


Felibedjik therefore is little * Herodot. 1. 7,c.59. Ap- 
Philipp6poli. pian. de B. C. 1. 4. ¢. 101, 102. 
* Stephan. in Kopmidoi. 


Solin. c. 10. 
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The Harpessus can be no other than the branch 
of the Maritza, or Hebrus, which flows through 
the valley of Arda. If then we suppose the camp 
of Cassius to have been near the modern Gumerd- 
jina, which is about the centre of the maritime 
plains lying between the passes of the Corpil: and 
those of the Sapei, it would seem that the road 
to the Harpessus followed for a considerable dis- 
tance the valley of the Kurutjai, which from 
Herodotus seems te have been anciently called 
Travus'. From the valley of the Harpessus to 
Philippi, the route of Cassius was nearly in the 
modern track from Adrianople to Serrés, which 
from the sources of the Arda crosses the valley of 
the Nestus and enters the plain of Philippi at 
Dhrama. When Philippi was the chief city in 
the plain, the road led probably more directly 
upon that point. 

Appian thus describes Philippi and the position 
on which Cassius and Brutus encamped. The 
city, he says, was called Datus before the time of 
Philip, and still earlier Crenides, from numerous 
sources around the site, which formed a river and 
a marsh. It was situated on a steep hill, bordered 
to the northward by the forests through which the 
Cassian army approached,—to the south, by a 
marsh, beyond which was the sea,—to the east by 
the passes of the Sapzei and Corpili, and to the 
west by the great plains of Myrcinus. Dra- 
bescus, and the Strymon, which were 350 stades 
in length. Not far from the hill of Philippi was 


" Tpavoc.—Herodot. |. 7, c. 109. 
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that of Bacchus, which contained the gold mines 
called Asyla, and eighteen stades from the town 
were two other heights eight stades asunder, on 
the northern of which Brutus placed his camp, 
and on the southern Cassius: that of Brutus was 
protected on the right by rocky hills, and the left 
of the camp of Cassius by a marsh. The river 
Gangas, or Gangites, flowed along the front, and 
the sea was in the rear. The camps of the two 
leaders, although separate, were inclosed within a 
common entrenchment, and midway between them 
was the pass which led like a gate from Europe 
into Asia’. The triremes were at Neapolis, seventy 
stades distant, and the magazines of provisions in 
the island of Thasus distant 100 stades. 

Dio adds, that Philippi stood near Pangeum 
and Symbolum, and that Symbolum, which was 
between Philippi and Neapolis, was so called 
because it connected Pangeum with another 
mountain which stretched inland’, by which 
description Symbolum is very clearly identified 
with the ridge which stretches from Pravista to 
Kavala, separating the bay of Kavala from the 
plain of Philppi. The Pyle, therefore, could 


"ro 0€ pécoy Tay Adgwr, Ta 
OKTW oTdo.a, Olodog Fy é¢ Thy 
‘Aciay re kat Evpwrny xaé- 
arep wvAat.—Appian de B. C. 
1. 4, ¢c. 106. 

* dorv rovro (sc. Philippi) 
mapa Te roe Iayyaiy Kai ro 
LupPor Keirac’ LbpBorov yup 


rO Xwplov dvopagouvat, Ka 6 70 


cd ’ ~ e /, > , 
Op0C EKELVO ETEDW TLVL EC [EGO- 
, / fz 
yevayv avareivovTe ouppadrEL, 
” \ ryr?s / 
kal tore peraty Néacg méXewe 
\ , Pee : \ ‘ N 
kat Pirirrwy* y pev yap Tpo¢ 
/ \ >? / Zz 
Qaracon Kal dyrimépag Oacov 
se SN? \ ~ rer aes) CRN ~ 
WV i) OF EVTUG THY OPHY ETL TH 
=i <s ; 
redi@ TeTOALTAL, — Dion. Cass. 


]. 47, ¢. 35. 
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have been no other than the pass over that moun- 
tain behind Kavala, which being the commence- 
ment of the Sapean straits, extending eastward 
from thence about twenty miles along the abrupt 
maritime termination of the mountain as far as the 
valley of the Vestus, was in this sense a gate in the 
great route of communication between Europe and 
Asia. Norbanus, on hearing of the movement: of 
the enemy upon Philippi, first evacuated that post, 
and soon afterwards Symbolum, from whence he 
retired to Amphipolis. By the possession of Sym- 
bolum the Cassians secured a ready communica- 
tion with the sea, and at the same time obtained 
security for their foraging decursions in the 
plains '. 

Antony, having arrived at Amphipolis, pro- 
ceeded immediately to encamp in the plain ata 
distance of only eight stades from the enemy ’, 
where he fortified his camp with entrenchments 
and redoubts, and excavated wells which in that 
marshy plain produced an abundance of water. 
His own position was on the right, opposite to that 
of Cassius. Octavianus Cesar was opposed to 
Brutus on the left. On each side there were nine- 
teen legions: those of Antony were more com- 


plete; but in cavalry he was inferior by 7000. 


His design was to intercept the enemy’s commu- 
nication with Neapolis and Thasus, by a move- 


9.9 


‘ +) , 
Ta EmiTHoea TaUTN TE CL 


é\arrovoc ék THC Oadaoone exh- hardly agrees with that of Dio, 


: ’ This remark of Appian 


yovrTo, kat ék Tov mediov kara- that the hostile camps were 


Déovrec EXapfavov.—e. 36. very distant from one another. 
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ment in the rear of Cassius; and in order to facili- 
tate this enterprise, he consumed ten days in con- 
structing a causeway across the marsh which 
separated him from the camp of Cassius. He 
proceeded with such caution, that the work was 
considerably advanced towards completion when 
it was first perceived by Cassius, who could then 
only erect countervallations to impede the enemy’s 
progress when he should have crossed the marsh. 
An attempt upon these works of Cassius by An- 
tony brought on a general action, in which the 
troops of Brutus defeated those of Cesar opposed 
to them, and entered his camp, while Antony 
forced the works of Cassius near the marsh, routed 
his legions, and took possession of his camp. 
Cassius retired to the heights of Philippi’, to 
obtain a view of the combat, and there put an end 
to his life. The loss of the Cassians was 8000, 
that of Cesar and Antony twice as many. 

Antony was now distressed for provisions and 
apprehensive of being left totally destitute in con- 
sequence of the superiority of his adversaries at 
sea, which had been increased by the loss of a 
Cesarian convoy in the Ionian sea under Domi- 
tius Calvinus. He therefore led forth his army 
every day, with the hope of bringing on a second 
and more decisive battle; but Brutus being too 
cautious to afford him this advantage, he pursued 
his original object of intercepting his adversary’s 
supplies, and with this view occupied with four 


Ditirmwv Adpov.—Appian, c. 1138. Plutarch. in 


V2 
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legions a height which had been a part of the 
position of Cassius, but which Brutus had aban- 
doned. From thence he advanced ten more le- 
gions five stades towards the sea, and four stades 
farther two others. Brutus opposed him by simi- 
lar movements, as well as by constructing re- 
doubts, and it was not until after repeated insults, 
both by words and by throwing writings into the 
camp of Brutus, that the legions of the latter 
losing all patience, obliged their commander, very 
much against his inclination, to meet the enemy 
in the plain. It was the ninth hour of the day 
when the meeting took place ; the shock was ter- 
rible', and the conflict obstinate; but at length 
the Cesarians, who were superior in numbers, 
who knew that they were in imminent danger of 
starvation, and who were conscious that they had 
gained an advantage in inducing the enemy to 
give up his advantage of position, turned him to 
flight, and seizing the gate of the camp, as they 
had been directed in the previous harangues of 
Octavianus and Antony, prevented the enemy 
from returning to the heights, and thus obliged 
the fugitives to gain the sea by other routes, or to 
betake themselves to the mountains by the valley 
of the river Zygactes. 

It seldom happens that the detailed narrative of 
an ancient author is found in every respect to 
correspond to the actual topography; this may 
in some cases arise from those physical changes 
which are in constant operation, but is more gene- 


acta > t ’ ' \ , 
Epodos Hv Gopapa TE Kat arnvi¢.—c. 128. 
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rally to be attributed to the author’s personal want 


of knowledge of the scene of action, and his mis- 
apprehension of the information of others. Future 
travellers may perhaps be able to explain the 
causes of the discrepancy which occurs in the pre- 
sent instance, on comparing the history with the 
scene of action, and to which I shall presently ad- 
vert. If, however, the opinion be admitted, that the 
pass leading over the mountain from the plain of 
Philipp to Kavala was the Pyle, which separated 
the camp of Brutus from that of Cassius, the 
topography will be found in perfect agreement 
with the narrative. The camp of Brutus, in that 
case, extended to the right of the entrance of the 
pass towards Philippi, that of Cassius to the left 
of it towards Pravista. The river Gangas, which 
rises at and around Philippi flows nearly parallel 
to the position in front ; and northward of Pravista 
there is a lake or inundation corresponding to 
that which lay between the camps of Cassius and 
Antony in the first position. Here alone, in the 
season when the battle was fought', a marsh is 
likely to have existed, such as Appian describes. 
The movement of Antony, which had been his 
design from the beginning, had the advantage of 
being on that flank of the enemy which was 
nearest his own post of Amphipolis, and it became 
more easy of execution when he had obtained 
possession of the heights near Pravista, after the 
death of Cassius. As in endeavouring to effect 
this object, a part of his legions had advanced 


1 The autumn of 42, B.c. 
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nine stades nearer to the sea, his position seems 
then to have been about Pravista, from thence ex- 
tending towards Kavala; a great part if not all the 
forces of Brutus were at the same time upon the 
heights, but when he was induced by the impor- 
tunity of his followers to risk a general action, 
both parties descended again into the plain. 

The difficulty is, that Appian in stating that 
the camps of Brutus and Cassius were distant 18 
stades from Philippi, and 70 from Neapolis, shews 
that the position was much nearer to Philippi than 
to Kavala, which does not accord with the pass 
over the mountain of Kavala. It would seem, 
therefore, either that the numbers expressing the 
distances have been reversed in the text of Appian, 
for in that case they would represent the two in- 
tervals with sufhcient correctness, or that there was 
a movement, which Appian has omitted to notice, 
from the first encampment of Brutus and Cassius 
into the position which they occupied previously 
to the first battle. The latter supposition is coun- 
tenanced by Dio, who states that by the acquisition 
of Symbolum the Cassian army were better en- 
abled to protect its foraging parties in the plain, 
and that sie obtained iihanabede a safe communi- 

Neapolis, whence it would seem that 
thes nad not possessed those advantages when they 
were nearer to Philippi. In fact the pass of Ka- 
vala could alone have secured to them a passage 
to the sea free from hostile interruption; and it 
seems evident, that wherever Brutus and Cassius 
may have encamped on their first arrival at Phi- 
lippi, their position immediately before the first 
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battle extended from that pass as a centre, and 
oecupied all the heights from near Philippi as far 
as Pravista. We are the more justified in suspect- 
ing some inaccuracy in Appian, as he evidently 
had not a correct knowledge of the country; he 
supposed the marshes in the plain of Philippi to 
have extended, if not to the sea, at Jeast to no 
great distance from it’; and he seems, therefore, 
not to have been aware that the plain is entirely 
separated from the sea by a range of hills, and in 
no part approaches the coast within several miles. 
In another error his text only may, perhaps, be to 
blame ; he represents the distance between the 
camp of Antony and Amphipolis to have been 350 
stades, whereas that was the entire length of the 
lower Strymonic plain, as indeed he had before 
correctly stated. Dio also, although generally 


well informed, makes on this occasion an observa- 
tion which is at least inaccurate. He says, that 
while Norbanus and Saxa were intent on occu- 


pying the shortest route over the Sapean moun- 
tains, their opponents took the circuit by Crenides, 
and so arrived at Philippi, as if Crenides and 
Philippi were not one and the same place, as we 
are assured by Appian, and several other autho- 
rities *. 

It is not so easy, however, to admit with Ap- 
pian, that it was the same place also as Datus. 
The ‘‘ good things” which made Datus the subject 


‘ xpd¢ rh peonuBpia (rév in Kpnviceg et idurrou.— 
®i\intwv) edoc éort Kat Oa- Strabo (Epit. 1. 7), p. 331.— 
Aagoa per’ aird.—e. 105. Diodor. |. 16, c. 3. 

* Artemidorus, ap. Stephan. 
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of a proverb' could not have been complete if it 
had not been a sea-port, as Strabo intimates Datus 
to have been”; whence I am inclined to believe 
that Datus was the same place as Neapolis. Scy- 
lax indeed distinguishes them, but as he adds that 
Datus was an Athenian colony, which could not 
have been true of the original Datus, a place 
much more ancient than the earliest settle- 
ments of the Athenians in Thrace, his text per- 
haps is corrupt in this place, as in so many 
others, and his real meaning may have been, 
that Neapolis was a colony which the Athenians 
had established at Datus. Zenobius and Eusta- 
thius both assert that Datus was a colony of 
Thasus *, which is highly probable, as the Thasii 
had several colonies on the coast opposite to 
their island, whereas there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the Athenians had no footing in Thrace 
until after the reduction of Thasus, which did not 
occur till the year B. c. 463, nor any permanent 
establishment until the foundation of Amphipolis 
by Agnon, 26 years afterwards, their previous 
attempts having been unsuccessful*. If Neapolis 


was a colony of Athens, as its coins render cre- 
dible, it was probably of a still later date. It 


ght, perhaps, that Hsyme, having 


may be 


‘ Strabo (Epit. 1. 7), p. 331. Eustath. 
Harpocrat. in voce.—Zenob. in Dionys. Perieg. v. 517. 


Prov. Grzec. Cent. m1. 71. * Herodot. 1. 9, c. 75.— 
2 


* Zenob. ubi sup. 
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been one of the Thasian colonies, and of such 
antiquity as to be mentioned by Homer’, is 
more likely than Datus to have occupied the po- 
sition. in which the colony of Neapolis was after- 
wards settled, but Adsyme still existed under that 
name in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, when, together with Galepsus, it surrendered 
to Brasidas?. It was afterwards called Emathia, 
as we learn from Stephanus, and Livy mentions it 
under that name, as having, with Amphipolis and 
other towns of the Thracian coast, shut its gates 
against the Romans under the consul Hostilius 
in the Persic war, B. c. 170°. 

As Gangas, or Gangites, or (according to the 
text of Herodotus) Angitas, was the name attached 
to the river which rises at Philip, it follows that 
the branch from Nevroképo was the Zygactes, 
which agrees perfectly with the circumstance re- 
lated by Appian, that many of the defeated fol- 
lowers of Brutus retreated to the mountains by the 
valley of the Zygactes. It was in fact the only 
route towards the interior open to them. Although 
this stream is much longer if not larger than the 
Angitas, Herodotus shows that the united river 
took its name from the branch of Philippi. 

Nov. 12.—Recrossing in an hour from Serrés 
the bridge of the Karasi, we arrive in 2 hours more 
at Nigrita; the road throughout traverses a rich 
plain, covered with corn or cotton fields, and en- 
livened by numerous cattle, farms, and small vil- 
lages. Tobacco is not grown in this part of the 

‘ Tl. 0. v. 304. * Liv. 1. 43, c, 7. 

* Thueyd: 1. 4,,¢. 107. 
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Strymonic plain, but Dhrama produces a consi- 
derable quantity of it. Nigrita is a large Greek 
village, situated immediately opposite to Serrés to 
the S.W. on the downs which form the last slope 
of the parallel range of mountains. It is divided 
only by a space of a few hundred yards from 
another village of the same description, named 
Serpa or Tjerpa. A mile farther westward, is a 
third collection of houses, inhabited chiefly by 
Turks, and named Tjérpista'. An hour and a 
half to the eastward of Nigrita, and similarly si- 
tuated at the foot of the mountain, stands Zervo- 
khéri, a small village where the peasants find, 
ploughing the ground, great numbers of ancient 
coins. Those found near Nigrita are almost equally 
numerous, and it seems evident that both these 
places were ancient sites. Of those which are 
brought to me by the people of Nigrita for sale, the 
greater number by far, like those I procured at 
Serrés, are Macedonian, and of all dates, from 
Philip, father of Alexander, to a late period of the 
Greek Empire. Those earlier than Philip are 
extremely rare. 

It is remarkable, that the termination of the word 
mpenpistas like that of Pravista and ‘Anghista, re- 
sembles one of those which the ancient Macedonians 
particularly affected *. Zervokhdéri I take to be the 
site of Heracleia Sintica, for the following reasons: 
1. Heracleia was near the Strymon, having been 
distinguished from other towns of the same name, 


’ Tlépmora, mination oxoc wasanother ruroc¢ 
* Stephan. in Atov.—theter- of Macedonia and Thrace. 
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as Heracleia of the Strymon'. 2. The Sintice 
was to the right of the Strymon, for Livy informs 
us that when Macedonia was divided into four 
provinces at the Roman conquest, Sintice was asso- 
ciated with Bisaltia in the first Macedonia, of which 
the capital was Amphipolis, while all the remain- 
ing parts of the country between the Strymon and 
Axius, were attributed to the second Macedonia, 
of which the capital was Thessalonica’. 3. The 
position of Zervokhori agrees with that which the 
Tabular Itinerary ascribes to Heracleia relatively 
to Philippi, as indicated on two different Roman 
roads from the one city to the other ; one measuring 
55 M.P. the other 52 M.P. and both sufficiently 
corresponding to the 37 G.M. of direct distance be- 
tween the site of Philippi and Zervokhori. There 
can be little doubt that one of these roads passed 
round the northern, the other round the southern 
side of the lake. On the former, the names and 
distances are Philippi, 12 M.P. Drabescus, 8 M.P. 
Strymon, 13 M.P. Sarxa, 18 M.P. Scotussa, 4 
M.P. Heracleia,—total, 55 M.P.; where Strymon 
corresponds exactly to the crossing of the river of 
Nevrokdépo, which D’Anville, influenced perhaps 
by this authority, although directly opposed to that 
of Herodotus, supposed to be the real Strymon. 
Sarzxa answers equally well to Zikhna *, and Sco- 
tussa to the place where the Strymon was crossed 
just above the lake. The southern road was as 


" “HodkXeca Urpupdvoc. Hie- * The true ancient name 

rocl. p. 639. Wess. perhaps more nearly resembled 
? Liv. 1. 45, ¢. 29.—Diodor. Zikhna. 
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follows: Philippi, 10 M.P. Triulo, 17 M.P. Graero, 
8 M.P. Euporia, 17 M.P. Heracleia,—total, 52 
M.P. Here the distance of Euporia from Heracleia 
combined with the name, seems to indicate that it 
stood at a ferry across the lake, perhaps at the spot 
where the lake first begins to narrow, 3 or 4 miles 
to the north-westward of Amphipolis, but more 
probably on the western side of the lake, because 
Euporia is named by Ptolemy among the towns of 
Bisaltia, together with Ossa and Argilus, whence 
it may be farther conjectured that the river which 
I before noticed as joining the Strymon a little 
below the bridge of Neokhorio or Amphipolis, is 


the ancient Bisaltes '. 

In reference to the place, which the Itinerary in- 
dicates by the evidently corrupted name Triulo, 
it is a remark of M. Cousinery, who resided many 
years as French consul at Saloniki, that coins with 
the inscription TPAIAION are not unfrequently 
found near Amphipolis’®, whence the conjecture 
may be admitted, that Triulo is a corruption 
of Trelio. The real name, however, I suspect 
to have been Tragilus, for Stephanus shows that 
there was a Macedonian town named Tpayiroc, 
which is doubtless the true reading of the BoayiAoc 
or ApayAoc, found in Hierocles among the towns 
of the first or consular Macedonia, and situated 
apparently not far from Parthicopolis and Heracleia 
of the Strymon. In the local form of the name, 
the T may have been omitted, so that the TPAI- 


* Stephan. in Bicadria. 
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AION of the coin may represent the Hellenic Toa- 
yAtwy. The Triulo of the Table would then only 
require to be corrected into Trailo. TZ ragilus, in 
this case, stood on the foot of Mount Pangeum, 
opposite to Philippi. The real name of the place 
8 M.P. eastward of Euporia, which in the Table 
is written Graero, I take to have been Gazorus, 
which we learn from Stephanus to have been a 
Macedonian town, and from Ptolemy that it was 
in the land of the Edoni'. Gazorus, therefore, 
probably stood between T'ragilus and Euporia, to- 
wards the north western end of Mount Pangeum. 
Berga being placed by Ptolemy on the borders of the 
Edoni, as well as near the Odomanti, who, in his 
time, occupied Sirrhe and Scotussa, seems to have 
been near the shore of the Strymonic lake, perhaps 
near the modern Takhyné. Scymnus describes it 
as lying inland from the mouth of the Strymon ’. 
If Zervokhéri be the site of Heracleia Sintica, it 1s 
probable that a considerable district to the north- 
ward of that place and to the right of the Strymon 
was also included in the Sintice, and consequently 
that Nigrita was either Z’ristolus or Parthicopols, 
for these are the only two towns, besides Heracleia, 
which Ptolemy ascribes to the Sintice. 

Noy. 13.—At 6.25 Turkish, we begin to ascend 
the mountain, which rises from Nigrita, through 
a region of corn land, at the end of an hour 
enter a forest, here chiefly consisting of small 


Lic . = 
Stephan. in voe.—Ptolem. dealt so much in the marvellous 
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oaks, which covers all this range of hills, and 
at 9.35 reach Sokh6o’, called by the Turks 
Sakha, a large village inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks, and standing in an elevated situation on 
the southern side of the mountain, under one of 
the summits. It commands an extensive prospect 
over the valley included between the mountains 
on which Sokho stands, and the parallel range 
which stretches from Mount Khortiatzi ?, above 
Saloniki to the mountain of Nizyoro. Above the 
middle of the latter ridge appears the peaked summit 
named Solomoén, which falls to the Stngitic and 
Toronaic gulfs, and by its prolongation forms the 
peninsula of Sithonia, which separates those two 
guifs. Three Jakes are seen from Sokho, that of 
Langaza, towards Mount Khortiatzi, that of Be- 
sikia in the same great valley, to the eastward, and 
nearly at the same distance as the last lake, in a 
south-easterly direction from Sokhé that of Ma- 
vrovo. The last, which is situated in a valley sur- 
rounded by mountains, is considerably the smallest 
of the three lakes, and is said to be dry in summer. 
Some scattered fragments of Hellenic times on the 
heights around Sokho, mark it for the site of one 
of the towns of the Bisalte, possibly Ossa, for the 
example of the Thessaiiun Ossa warrants the belief 
that the word had some reference to loftiness of 
situation, and the coins of the Macedonian Ossa 
show that this town was of some importance. There 
is said, however, to be another ancient site at 


1 Zwxdc. rived probably from the Helle- 


? Xopridrft, usually pro- nic xopragw, herbis pasco. 
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Lakhana, on the northern road from Serrés to 
Saloniki, which being similarly situated on the 
crest of the same ridge of mountains, may have 
some claim to be considered the site of Ossa. 

I lodge at Sokho, in the house of the Greek 
proestos Khariso, who prefixes to his name the 
Turkish title Hadji because he has been at 
Jerusalem. The side of the mountain sloping 
from the village is covered with vineyards, below 
which there is a fertile undulated country falling 
to the plain of Besikia, into which we descend. 

Nov. 14.—this morning, through a pleasant 
country composed of corn-fields interspersed among 
groves, copses, single trees, and numerous ham- 
lets inhabited entirely by Turks, many of whom 
we meet on their road to the market at Sokhé 
with their wool and corn. Klisali, where we 
arrive in three hours and a half from Sokhé, is 
a miserable Turkish village on the last slope of 
the mountain, where it terminates in a plain 
lying between the lakes of Besikia and of Aio 
Vasili, or Langaza. The town of Besikia stands 
on the northern side of the eastern lake, opposite 
to Pazaradhi. It is perhaps the site of the town 
Bolbe*. The plain, with its two lakes, is in- 
cluded, as I before stated, between the ridge of 
Sokhé and that of Khortiatzi, and is closed at 
the eastern end by the meeting of the two ranges, 
which are there separated only by the pass of Aulon, 
or Arethusa. A stream flows out of the lake of 
Besikia, through the pass of Arethusa to the Stry- 


* Stephan. in BoABn. 
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monic Gulf. As the ancient authors indicate only 
one lake in this situation named Bolbe, it is likely 
that they were distinguished as the upper and 
lower Bolbe. Both now abound in a variety of 
fish, among which, as in general in the waters of 
Greece having a current, is the \aBoaé, or perch, 


now called AanBpaxc; the gastronomic poet often 
cited by Atheneus, particularly admired the perch 
of this lake as well as those of Ambracia and 
Calydon’. 

Klisali being a post station on the main route 
to Constantinople, we here change our horses 
supplied by the menzil of Serrés, and at 7.50, 
Turkish time, pursue the foot of the hills, leav- 
ing on the right several small Turkish  vil- 
lages. At 8.30 the eastern extremity of the lake 
of Aio Vasili is one mile and a half on the left, 
and near it a Turkish village named Doanji Oglu. 
The woody sides of the mountain of Khortiatzi 
rise steeply from the opposite shore of the lake, 
and beyond the western end of the lake assume a 
south-westerly direction At 9.10 we are opposite 
to the summit. Having descended into marshy 
ground, towards the north-western extremity of 
the lake, we arrive opposite to the end of it at 
10.5, and then enter a vale containing many dis- 
persed hamlets and tjiftliks, known collectively by 
the name of Langaza. The Turks who inhabit 
them have the reputation of being savage and in- 


1 , ~ ° \ r vo~ / ~ 
mLoTEpoL C ETEpoL TOANOL Kadvowvi rE KAELVN, 
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Apppakia 7 evt mAvvropopy, Bodpy 7 evi Aimy. 
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hospitable. At 10.30 the hot baths of Langaza 
are halfa mile on the right of the road. Here 
are two old buildings, in the Turkish style, 
one of which is in ruins, the other still in use. 
It consists of two apartments covered with domes, 
of which the outer is used for dressing, and the 
inner is the bath, where the hot source is re- 
ceived into a large marble basin surrounded with 
seats, and overflows into the outer apartment. 
The water is almost tasteless, and of a very mode- 
rate degree of heat: close by, there is another hot 
source rising amidst a great quantity of black 
mud, into which patients plunge up to their necks 
for the cure of rheumatism and other chronic com- 
plaints, and afterwards wash in the neighbouring 
water-bath. Close to the baths there is a fine 
source of cold water. A mile beyond the baths, 
and two or three hundred yards on the right of 
the road, rises an artificial height with a flat top, 
and covered with fragments of pottery. There is 
another hill of the same description at the foot of 
the northern range, opposite to Demiglara, beyond 
which village the plain of Langaza terminates in a 
peaked rocky summit called Strézi, on either side 
of which there is a passage over some lofty downs 
into the great plain of Z’hessalonica. Half an hour 
from the baths we leave on the right Balzina, 
and then a mile farther from our road Demi- 
glara, both considerable villages, inhabited by 
Christians. Around these places the valley 
widens. We now enter a boghaz, or narrow 
glen, leading from the valley of Langaza into 
the plain of Saloniki. At the entrance some re- 
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mains of a wall constructed of mortar and small 
stones, are seen on the slope of either hill; the 
pass, however, of which these works formed the 
defence, although remarkable, is not very im- 
portant, as the passage over the hills on either 
side is easy, particularly to the north. Towards 
the middle of the pass, on a small rock by the 
side of the paved road, the word OAITIAI is en- 
graved in large letters on the rock. Olpz may 
perhaps have been the name of the pass, derived 
from «Aric, AZolicée odmic, in allusion to the ex- 
pectation which the traveller feels of being quickly 
gratified by a view of the maritime plain and sea, 
and by the speedy termination of his journey. 

At the issue of the glen stand Khaivat on the 
right and Laina on the left. The latter is very 
small, but Khaivat contains a large church and 
300 cottages, inhabited by Bulgarian Christians, 
a people which occupies, with the exception of 
two or three large Greek villages, all the great 
maritime plain of Lower Macedonia. Yew of 
the women in the Bulgarian villages can speak 
Greek. The houses of Khaivat, like those of 
the Bulgarians in general, are neat and com- 
fortable, with plastered walls and floors, covered 
with a yellow wash which borders aisu the outside 
of the door. Our baggage, which I quitted to 
visit the baths, arrives at Khaivat at 11.40. 

Nov. 15.—The late yemovac (so the Greeks call 
a day or two of stormy weather’) has covered 


* xeyuwy is used in the Od. &.v. 522. as well as by 


sense of a storm by Homer, later authors. 
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the mountains to the north and west with snow, 
and this morning a strong gale from that direc- 
tion brings frost with it. At a well and large 
plane tree, a little below the village, lies a marble 
inscribed with characters of a good time, but con- 
taining only names’. In half an hour we descend 
into the plain of Saloniki, and winding to the left 
along the foot of the range of Khortiatzi, enter at 
the end of another hour the Turkish cemetery 
which surrounds the city, and which contains 
many fragments of columns and sori dispersed 
among the tomb-stones. The city walls towards 
their foundations, are in part composed of ancient 
marbles, and there is every appearance of their 
having followed the ancient line. At the end of 
an hour and three quarters from Khaivat, we enter 
the Vardar-kapesi, or gate of the Vardhari. Ina 
tree before it hangs the body of a robber. Just 
within the gate the street is crossed by an ancient 
arch about 14 feet wide, supported by pilasters, 
which are buried apparently to half their original 
height. Below the capital of each pilaster, on the 
western side, a Roman togatus is represented in 
relief, standing before a horse. The frize above 
the arch is decorated with the caput bovis united 
by festoons. The whole construction consists of 
large masses of stone, but the monument could 


? V. Inscription, No. 127. standing before her with their 
At Saloniki I saw a sepulchral right arms in their cloaks. Be- 
monument said to have been low are the words, A€ovre kal 
brought from Khaivat, which Necxordde roi¢g réxvoig Urparo- 
represents in relief a woman veikn Kat Nekddaoc auTe.— 


seated, and three young men __ V. Inscription, No. 129. 
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never have been very magnificent, and appears 
hardly worthy of the time of Antony and Octavius, 
to which it is attributed by Beaujour, who sup- 
poses it to have been a triumphal memorial of the 
victory of Philippi. Nor does an inscription below 
the arch which contains the names of the eight 
archons in whose magistracy the monument was 


erected seem to favour his opinion, as the names 
are chiefly Roman, which they would hardly have 


been. at so early a period. They are styled 
Politarche, as when St. Paul visited Thessalonica ’, 
93 years after the battle of Philippi. Two of 
these magistrates were the gymnasiarch and the 
tamias’”. 

Nov. 17.—In the evening (being the proper time 
during the Ramazan) J visit Musa (Moses) Pasha. 
This is the same gentleman whom I saw in exile 
at ‘Epakto, cooking his pilaf with oil for want of 
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The name of Cleopatra, the 
mother of Sosipatrus, may per- 
haps have preceded that of his 
Roman father, because she was 
a descendant of the royal family 
of Macedonia, and Nicopolis 
and Ammia may for the same 
reason have been named instead 
of the fathers of Demetrius and 
Taurus. Taurus, the son of 
Ammia, and Taurus, the son 
of Taurus, had probably been 
adopted by Regulus, and Zoilus 
by Meniscus. 
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butter, and stealing our consul’s wood. Since 
that time he has been in Egypt, whither he was 
sent to supersede Mehmét Aly, who was ordered by 
the Porte, on the plea of his being a Macedonian, 
to exchange the government of Egypt for that of 
Saloniki. Mehmét Aly, however, was not to be dis- 
placed so easily. Musa Pasha had chiefly founded 
his hopes of success on the dehlis in Mehmét’s 
guard, the chiefs of whom were his friends and 
formerly in his service, and attributes his failure 
to the Kapitan Pasha, whom he accuses of having 
been bribed by Mehmet Aly to delay a march to 
Cairo, which had been concerted with Elfi and 
four other Mamluk beys, until it was rendered 
impracticable by the rising of the Nile. Musa’s 
troops had a skirmish with Mehmét Aly’s, but 
without any advantage on either side. The Porte, 
convinced that their project had failed, ordered 
Musa to assume the government of Saloniki, and 
the Kapitan Pasha to return to Constantinople 
with his fleet. Musa came with the fleet as far 
as Cos. He afirms that Mehmét’s forces amount 
only to 4000 Albanians and 5000 others, that he 
is detested for his oppressions, and for having 
ruined commerce, and that no Red Sea goods can 
pass the desert, as the merchants are afraid of 
being plundered by the Pasha at Cairo. 

On the event of the battle of Austerlitz, the 
Turkish government assumed a certain degree of in- 
solence, and supported by the French, immediately 
set about attempting two objects upon which they 
had long fixed their wishes, though until that 
moment without much prospect of attaining them : 
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1. The extending of the Nizami-djedid, its imposts 
and military discipline over Rumili; 2. The with- 
drawing from all rayahs the protections of the 
European courts, and particularly the Russian 
flags from the Greek ships. To effect the former 
of these objects a very large force was raised in 
Asia, and sent into Rumili, and for the latter a 
firmahn had already been issued last March. The 
Janissaries of Constantinople, however, and par- 
ticularly all the Turks of the country extending 
from Adrianople to the capital, having united 
against the Nizami, the Asiatics were entirely 
defeated and dispersed before they got beyond 
Selivria, where the remainder were surrounded 
and in danger of being cut off, while their adver- 
saries threatened to march to Constantinople and 
depose the Sultan as a ghiaour. The project of 
the Sultan was immediately renounced and the 
Turkish ministry changed. 

Salonica, as the Italians and English name this 
city, is by the Turks called Selanik, by the Greeks 
Ladrovikn, and by all the educated among them 
Ozosadovikn. Being situated in great part upon 
the declivity of a hill rising from the extremity of 
that noble basin at the head of the Thermaic gulf, 
which is included within the Capes Vardar and 
Karaburnu, and being surrounded by lofty whit- 
ened walls, of which the whole extent, as well as 
that of the city itself, is displayed to view from 
the sea, it presents a most imposing appearance 
in approaching on that side. The form of the city 
approaches to a half circle, of which the diameter 
is described by a lofty wall, flanked with towers, 
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extending a mile in length along the sea shore, 
and defended by three great towers, one at each 
extremity, the third overlooking the skala or land- 
ing place, where stands a small suburb, between 
the tower and the sea shore. Since the invention 
of gunpowder, batteries on a level with the water 
have been added to the maritime defences in the 
most important points, and a fortress, or fortified 
inclosure, has been constructed at the western 
angle of the city. 

The eastern and western walls follow the 
edges of the height, where it falls on either side 
towards a small valley watered by a rivulet, 
and terminate above in the walls of the citadel, 
which has a double inclosure towards the town 
flanked with square towers. The heads of the 
valleys on the east and west are separated only by 
a ridge connecting the citadel with the falls of 
Mount Khortiatzi, which command it at a short 
range. The citadel, like that of Constantinople, is 
called ‘Exrarveyov, which the Turks have trans- 
lated into Yeddi Kiulelar, the Seven Towers; for 
doubtless at both places the name is older than 
the Turkish conquest. Saloniki bears the usual 
characteristics of a Turkish town ; no attention is 
paid to cleanliness or convenience in the streets, 
the exterior of the houses is designed to conceal 
all indications of wealth, nor can any correct 
opinion be formed of the population from the 
central part of the town, or a visit to the bazar, 
where crowds are collected during the greater 
part of the day, while the rest of the city is a 
solitude. The houses in the lower part of the 
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town are shut out from all external view by the 
narrow streets and the high town walls, but 
in rising higher, a noble prospect opens of the 
grand outlines of Olympus, Ossa, and Peliuwm, 
seen above the promontory of Karaburnu, to- 
gether with a part of the Chalcidic peninsula to 
the southward, and to the westward the immense 
level which extends for 50 miles to Vérria and 
Vodhena. 

All the principal mosques were formerly Greek 
churches, and two of them were Pagan temples, 
which had been converted into churches. The 
most remarkable is that which is still known to the 
Greeks by the fame of waded Mnrpémodic, or more 
vulgarly Eski Metropoli', an appellation employed 
also by the Turks. Hence it seems to have been, 
in the time of the Byzantine Empire, the cathedral 
church of the metropolitan bishop. It is a rotunda 
built of Roman bricks, with two doors, one to the 
south, the other to the west. The thickness of the 
walls below is 18 feet, their height about 50 feet, the 
diameter within, 80 feet: above these walls was a 
superstructure of slighter dimensions, the greater 
part of which, as well as the dome which crowns it, 
may perhaps have been added when the building 
was converted to the service of Christianity. It is 
lighted by windows in the middle height of the build- 
ing, which in all is about 80 feet. Possibly these 
windows also are a Christian repair, the ancient 


’ The Greeks of Macedonia _ the river Injekara-su Intzemé- 
are much accustomed to mix the __ vro, and the Karasmak Mavyros- 


two languages. Thus they call maki. 
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temple having perhaps been lighted from the dome. 
The inside of the dome is adorned with the repre- 
sentation of buildings and saints, in mosaic, in- 
terspersed with inscriptions which, as usual in 
Greek churches, explained the subjects, but are 
now too much injured to be decypherable, though 
the Turks have not destroyed any of these orna- 
ments, nor even a figure of the Almighty which 
occupied a niche opposite to the door where once 
stood the Pagan idol. In one place they have 
supplied a fallen mosaic with a painting in imita- 
tion of it. 

Eski Djuma, or Old Friday, is the name of 
another mosque, the masonry and form of a great 
part of which shows that it was once a building of 
the same age as the Eski Mitrépoli, or perhaps 
still older, but such have been the repairs and al- 
terations which it has undergone in its conversion 
first into a church and then a mosque, that the 
ancient plan cannot easily be traced. It is supposed 
by the learned to have been a temple of Venus. 
Ai Séfia is a mosque, so called by the Turks, and 
which like the celebrated temple at Constantinople, 
was formerly a church dedicated to the Divine 
Wisdom. The Greeks assert it to have been built 
by the architect of St. Sophia, of Constantinople : 
its form at least is similar, being that of a Greek 
cross with an octastyle portico before the door, and 
a dome in the centre, which is lined with mosaic, 
representing various objects much defaced ; among 
these I can distinguish saints and palm trees. The 
Turks, contrary to their usual custom of destroying, 
or at least of hiding with a coat of plaster, the 
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figures in the Greek churches which they have con- 
verted into mosques, have allowed ail the figures of 
St. Sophia to remain, with the exception of a piece 
in the centre, which they have replaced by an Ara- 
bic inscription, having been justlyshocked, perhaps, 
by a huge human face, lookmg down, as I have 
frequently seen in Greek churches, and which is 
generally inscribed with the word Tavroxparwo. 
St. Demetrius is a long church with a triple aisle, 
supported by a double order of columns of several 
kinds of variegated marble, and very much resem- 
bling an old Latin church, such as are seen in Italy, 
Sicily and the Holy Land. It may possibly have 
been built by the Latins when in possession of Thes- 
salonica in the 13th century. Within this temple 
a sepulchral marble is inserted in the wall, which 
very much resembles many similar monuments in 
Christendom, being in that common form which re- 
presents the end of a sorus crowned with a pediment. 
It is ornamented with flowers well executed, within 
which is an inscription in twenty-two Greek lambic 
verses, in honour of one Luke Spanduni, who is 
described as a scion of Byzantium and the Hellenes, 
and who died in the year 6989, or A.D. 1481, 
whence it would seem that the Turks did not de- 
prive the Greeks of their church of Si. Demetrius 
immediately after the conquest. As the verses on 
this monument are rather creditable to the learning 
of that time, and have been published only by 
Paul Lucas, who, among other inaccuracies, has 
omitted two lines, I subjoin a copy of them '. The 
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modern poet, to make his Hellenic attempt the 


more complete, has imitated the ancient character, 
and avoided any division of the words. The word 
via shows that it is a woman who grieves for the 
loss of Spanduni. 

Among the ecclesiastical antiquities, in which 
Saloniki exceeds any place in Greece, as the 
churches just mentioned show, are two of the most 
ancient pulpits in existence; they are single blocks 
of variegated marble, with small steps cutin them. 
One of these Bnuara, as they are still called by the 
Greeks, is in the mosque of Eski Mitropoli: the 
other is lying in the yard of a church of St. Minas, 
which is still appropriated to the Greek worship. 
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Among the remains of Pagan times, may be men- 
tioned some small portions of the walis, which 
there is every reason to believe, follow the line 
and foundations of the inclosure of Cassander, 
and which being in their general structure much 
higher and more solid than such as the Ottomans 
build, seem to consist for the most part of suc- 
cessive repairs of the Macedonian work, before 
the Turkish conquest. Zherme we can hardly 
suppose to have been so large as Thessalonica, 
and as it could not have left the citadel unoccu- 
pied, probably did not extend as far as the sea. 
That the main street, and two principal gates, 
and consequently the whole inclosure, of the Ro- 
man Thessalonica, corresponded with those of the 
modern town, we have an infallible proof, in two 
ancient arches which still cross that street; one 
already mentioned near the Vardar gate, the other 
not far from the corresponding gate at the eastern 
end of the same street. The latter, which had two 
smaller lateral arches annexed to it, now destroyed, 
consists of two piers 14 feet square, faced with 
stone, which were covered on all sides with a dou- 
ble range of figures in low relief, representing the 
sieges, battles, and triumphs of a Roman Emperor. 
A great pari of ihe piers are concealed by shops of 
the bazar, which cover all the lower parts of the 
figures on one side, and the whole of them on the 
other. Entering a bakehouse in the latter situation, 
1 found the sculpture still more defaced than in 
other parts, but in none is it in good preservation, 
and the whole appears to have been of a very 
declining period of art. The arch which rests upon 
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the piers is still more deprived of its facing, and is 
now a mere mass of Roman tile and mortar. 

Zosimus seems to give some support to the tra- 
dition which attributes this monument to Constan- 
tine, by his remarking, that when Constantine had 
subdued the Sarmatians, he went to Thessalonica, 
and there constructed a port'. But the execution 
of the sculpture is perhaps better suited to the age 
of Theodosius, whose victories over the Goths 
were a common subject on the monuments of his 
age. 

To the westward of this arch, near the main 
street, are the ruins of a portico with a double 
order of architecture, consisting of four Corinthian 
columns, not of the best design or execution, and 
the shafts of which are now half buried in the 
eround. On their architrave stands an upper 
order, consisting of four plain pilasters, on the op- 
posite faces of which are Caryatides, eight in all: 
the figures are of the human size, or near it, and 
each of them represents a different subject. On 
one of the pilasters the two opposite figures are 
Leda and Ganymede; the former embraces the 
swan, whose head reposes upon her breast : Gany- 
mede is held by the eagle, whose wings are spread 
over his back, and whose talons rest on his hips, 
while the head of the eagle reaches over the left 
shoulder of the youth, looking in his face. This is 
a very good piece of sculpture, and not much in- 
jured by time. The other figures seem inferior 
in merit as they are in preservation ; nor can the 


subjects be easily understood. The next to Gany- 
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mede, on the same side, is a man with a Phrygian 
bonnet, at whose feet is a bull’s head; the third 
and fourth are females in light drapery, the latter 
with wings. On the opposite side, or that of the 
Leda, the figures are so much ruined that I cannot 
distinguish the subjects'. This monument is in 
the house of a Jew, and is known in the Spanish 
dialect of the Jews by the name of Incantada, ‘‘ the 
Enchanted,” on the supposition that the figures are 
human beings petrified by the effect of magic. Its 
central position, and the nature of the construc- 
tion, support the idea that it was connected with 
the ancient agora. The space which lies between 
the sea and that part of the main street where the 
Incantada and arch of Constantine are situated, is 
said to have been occupied by the hippodrome, 
noted for having been the scene of a promiscuous 
massacre of the assembled people of Thessalonica 
by order of Theodosius’. 

In many parts of the town, particularly at the 
fountains, sepulchral stones and inscribed sori are 
to be found. Wherever figures occur upon the 
latter, their heads have, as usual, been destroyed 
by the Turks, nor is it easy to find an inscription 
that is perfect. The most interesting that I have 
observed are, 1. A simple innema, valuable only 


' In the time of Stuart they 
appear to have been in better 
preservation; for he has given 
drawings of all the figures, ac- 
cording to which the three re- 
maining on the same side as 
the Leda were a Flora, or Bac- 


chante, a Bacchus with a pan- 


ther at his feet, and a Bac- 
chante playing on a flute and 
seen in profile. On the archi- 
trave of the columns he distin- 
guished the words yeyevnpevov 
umd. 


* See Gibbon, c. 27. 
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for its having a double date, by which it appears 
that the year 302 in one epoch corresponded to 
186 in the other: as the difference 116 is the 
exact terval between the destruction of Corinth 
and the battle of Actium, there can be no doubt 
that these were the two events from which the 
dates were taken. 2. An epitaph in verse, want- 
ing one or two lines at the beginning, where the 
name of a woman occurred, whose husband Eutro- 
pus constructed the tomb for her and himself. In 
two prose lines in smaller characters, which fol- 
low the verses, he declares that whoever shall 
place any other corpse in the tomb, except those 
of his children, shall pay a fine to the public chest 
of 10,200 denaria. 3. Another inscription con- 
tains the names of those who contended for the 
prize in a certain funereal contest, in which there 


were trials in the pancratium and in wrestling 
by boys, by young men, and by adults.. It is to 
be supposed that the prior name of each pair 
was the victor’. 
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reckoned at 


80,000, but probably does not exceed 65,000, of 


whom 35,000 are Turks, 


15,000 Greeks, and 


13,000 Jews, the remainder Franks and Gypsies. 
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Mupta Ctoxidva.—V. Inscrip- 
tion, No. 138. 


Oi dywvodpevo. Taidec 
radatorat, Evgpaivwy cai Aov- 
kuog” Akparoc, kat Zwotpoc, Mv- 
pwy Kat Zwoiac. Laidec ray- 
Kpariaoral, Mapkoc kat Maki- 
floc, Lvppopoc kat Acacovpevoc. 
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Avépwv ravKparin, Necknpopos 
kat “HAcoc.—V. 
No. 137. 


Inscription, 


The following was communicated to me by a Greck gen- 


tleman. 


Aobxtioe > Gee pera eg lroarn viven oO 
Aovkwog Xrparoveikn rH pynrpi kat KXeorarpg rH vivvn O Erouc. 


I was unable to obtain per- 


mission to enter the citadel. 
It appears from Beaujour, and 
other travellers, that there are 


some columns of verd antique, 


and an arch erected by the city 


in honour of Antoninus Pius, 
his wife Faustina, styled Ze- 
aor}, and his adopted sons, 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Commodus, the former of whom 


is entituled Ceesar. 
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All the Turks of Macedonia who bear arms are 
Spahis, Yurtks, or Janissaries. The Spahis are 
the cavalry found by the holders of the zaims and 
timaria, when called upon by the government. 
The Yurutks cultivate their own lands chiefly in 
the mountainous districts. The Janissaries are the 
garrisons of the fortified places, among whom are 
generally enrolled the greater part of the heads of 
families engaged in trade or manufactures, or 
who have landed property in the neighbouring 
plain. A thousand pounds sterling a year in 
land is considered a large estate. Hadji Mus- 
tafa, the Bash Tjats of the Janissaries, has 
seven tyjiftliks worth 20,000 piastres a year (or 
1200/.), though he lives at the rate of not more 
than eight or ten thousand. Under a government 
which makes every one feel danger in displaying 
his wealth, and renders property and life insecure 
even to its most favoured subjects, the extremes of 
parsimony and extravagance are naturally to be 
found. Turks as well as Jews often carry the for- 
mer to excess, and the latter is by no means un- 
common among the young Osmanlis. An under- 
employé in the Mekhemé is pointed out to me, 
who in a few years dissipated 2000 purses and 
seven tjiftliks. These Turkish landed proprietors, 
however, are the persons of the greatest stability 
in Turkey ; and the Frank merchants who bargain 
for their corn, cotton, and tobaceo, can, without 
‘much risk, make advances upon their crops. 

The Jews of Saloniki are descended from the 
largest of those colonies, which settled in Greece 
at the time of their expulsion from Spain at the 
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end of the fifteenth century; but a considerable 
portion of them have become Musuimans since 
that time, though without being altogether ac- 
knowledged by the Osmanlis, and forming a sepa- 
rate class under the denomination of Mamins. 
Inheriting the Jewish spirit of parsimony and in- 
dustry, they are generally rich, and among them 
are some of the wealthiest Turks at Saloniki. 
Hassan Adjik, one of the ministry at Constantino- 
ple, and his brother, who is Gumrukji, or collector 
of the customs at Saloniki, are Mamins. They 
are naturally objects of extreme dislike to the 
idle, poor, and profligate Janissaries of the lower 
class. They go to mosque regularly, and conform 
to the Mahometan religion in externals, but are 
reproached by the other Turks with having secret 
meetings and ceremonies, with other peculiarities 
of which the best attested is their knowledge of 
the Spanish language. They are said to be di- 
vided into three tribes, two of whom will not inter- 
marry with the third, nor will the latter give their 
daughters in marriage to the Osmanlis. 

The wodrreia, or Greek community, is presided over 
by the metropolitan bishop, who with the archons 
arranges all civil disputes in which Turks are not 
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resort to the Mekhemeé. 

By a strange distortion of ancient geography, 
ia i ° ° = 
Thessalonica and Berrhoea are _ ecclesiastically 
érapxiat, or provinces of Thessaly’; thus the 


* This false chorography is and we find it in the twelfth, 


as old as the ninth century; in AnnaComnena (I. 14, c. 10.) 
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bishop of Thessalonica is styled vréormog kai eEap- 
XOC maone OerraXtac ; he claims the privilege of 
the epithet tavaywraroc in his own province, but 
elsewhere is intitled only, like other metropolitans, 
to the wavepwratoc. The bishoprics of his pro- 
vince are Kitro, Kampania, Platamoéna together 
with Lykdéstomo, Sérvia, Petra, Ardhaméri, of 
which the residence is Galatista, and leriss6 which 
includes the Aion Oros. 

There are some opulent Greek merchants at 
Saloniki, most of whom are indebted for the un- 
disturbed possession and increase of their wealth 
to the protection which they have enjoyed as 
dragomans or barataires of the European mis- 
sions. Now that these protections are about to be 
abolished, their situation will be much more pre- 
carious. 

There are three sorts of kharat] paid by the 
rayahs ; the first, called edina, is of 3 piastres, to 
which boys under 14 are subject, but which is 
generally exacted from all under 11; the second, 
the efsat, of 6 piastres, is paid by artisans, servants, 
and all the poor, even beggars; the third, alia, 
taken from all the classes above the last, amounts 
at Salonica to 12 piastres a head. Mr. N—, the 
principal Greek merchant, who is procurator for 
Mount Athos, informs me that he pays only 3600 
kharatjes for the whole population of the peninsula, 
though there are 4000 monks alone, besides laics. 


who with all her learning seems founds Philippi with Philippo- 
to have known but little of polis, 1. 5, ¢. 3. 


ancient geography, for she con- 
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It is almost the only place where the kharatj is un- 
derrated. Those who farm it having generally the 
means of making good their claims for an increase 
in the rayah population, it most frequently hap- 
pens that individuals pay more than the regulated 
sum, and scarcely ever the reverse. Sometimes 
they are called upon for the double or triple. 
The Turks are probably aware that Mount Athos is 
rated below its numbers, but being the abode of per- 
sons devoted to religion, it is intitled to favour by the 
Turkish usages, for custom 1s a powerful argument 
among them, though seldom employed, as in the 
instance just mentioned, for the benefit of any but 
themselves. A Pasha of Saloniki having received 
orders to join the Grand Vezir’s army, was waited 
upon by a merchant acting as English consul, 
to whom he was indebted about 30/. My friend, 
said he, where am I to find a para? I have not 
money to pay the bread | have been eating here ; 
the Porte indeed has sent me 500 purses, but it 
will not discharge one fourth of my debts. At 
least, says the consul, you will give me an ac- 
knowledgment in writing. Adet deil: it is not 
the custom ; was the only reply. It 2s the custom 
to admit Christians to see the mosques of Saloniki, 
which have been once churches, probably because 
the imam gets a fee by it. 

The menials of a Turkish family at Saloniki, 
such as the kahuedji, tutunji, akhdji', receive 
about 10 piastres (12 shillings sterling) a month. 
A yazji, or scribe, 30 piastres. Greek women 


1 Coffee-man, smoke-man. cook. 
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servants in the Frank families have about 50 
piastres a year, with some articles of clothing ; 
in all cases with board. The finest bread is now 
15 paras the oke of 2?lbs., and mutton 18 or 20 
paras an oke; beef only 8 or 10, as it is consumed 
only by Jews and Franks. The ordinary price of 
silk is 50 piastres the oke; and almost every family 
raises silkworms. Ordinary cotton and woollen 
stuffs for the clothing of the common people are 
also woven in the private houses as well as in the 
surrounding villages. A considerable quantity of 
cotton towels are made here, sometimes with a 
border of gold threads, for the vi~moy, or washing 
of the upper classes before and after meals, which 
in every part of Greece is practised as in the time of 
Homer’. Silken gauze for shirts and mosquito cur- 
tains, are another fabric of the city, but the chief 
manufacture is the tanning and dyeing of leather, 
which is entirely in the hands of the Janissaries. 
The commerce of Saloniki has very much declined 
during the war, and even since Beaujour described 
it in 1797. Tobacco sent from hence in imperial 


ships is now the only considerable export. No Eng- 
lish ship has loaded here for 12 years. The beys 


have their magazines full of corn, which by a fir- 
mahn of the Porte, issued last year and renewed this 
year, they are forbidden from sending to Christen- 


1 Kz allt % » , 7 » x , OW €Té EVE Mies a 
XEpvya 0 apupimodog TOKOW ETEXEVE HENOVT 
Kady in Ureo doyuoeo A€/InTOE 

Ay) Xpucein UTEp dpyvpeoto AE/INTOC 


NivaoOat. Od Ativ. 186. 


But we must now read copper and tin instead of gold and 


silver, even in the case of Pashas. 
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dom. Meantime the Porte demands a certain pro- 
portion from all the most productive corn countries 
of the empire, Macedonia among the rest, at a low 
price, on the pretence of fitting out fleets and 
armies. The consequence has been, that last year, 
when the price of corn at Athens was very high, it 
was sold by the government at Constantinople to 
foreigners, at a much lower price than they might 
have received for it in Greece, including the ex- 
pence of sending it there. Three or four hundred 
thousand Stambul kila of wheat might be procured 
here in a month, and cattle in any number that 
could be required. The Beys of Saloniki suffer 
more than the more distant landlords, because the 
smuggling of corn can be more easily carried on 
from any other part of the coast. In general the 
orders of the Porte against the exportation of corn 
are converted into a source of profit to the local 
governor; but in a fortified place, under the eyes 
of a Pasha, and in time of war, more attention to 
the imperial orders is necessary. 

In reading descriptions of China one is struck 
by the similarity of the customs of that country 
with those of Turkey, arising from the same Tartar 
origin. Their dress and architecture, their custom 
of interchanging presenis, their habit of smoking, 
and the amusements at their festivals, are almost 
identical. Public employments are generally venal, 
in spite of the Sovereign. The quantity of escort 
when a man goes out, is the measure of his gran- 
deur. It is unpolite to speak of any but agreeable 


o” 
o 


subjects at visits, and even to use certain words con- 


veying hateful ideas. The Emperor gives only two 
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audiences to ambassadors, one at coming, the other 
at departing. When a great man passes through 
the streets, his approach is indicated by a small 
drum. A drum marks the watches of the night. 
Provincial governors are changed very frequently. 

Tjay, of which word tea is the softened English 
form, preserves its original sound from Japan to 
the Adriatic. From the Lettres ‘Edifiantes, we 
learn that the Mongol Tartars distinguish black 
tea by the name Kara Tjay, like the Turks. The 
latter, however, now make very little use of tea, 
except medicinally, nor is any brought to them 
overland as formerly, their supply being entirely, 
as well as that of the greater part of their coffee, 
from Eurepe. In Barbary the custom of drinking 
tea, particularly green tea, still prevails. 

There are many words in Turkish, which having 
been borrowed from the Greek, seem to show that 
the Turks had not in their own country the objects 
expressed by them ; for example, lelék stork, liman 
port, kereméd tile. The borrowing of titles is more 
easily accounted for, as Effendi from avdévrne. 
Effendém in Turkish, and av#evrjpov or more vul- 
garly agevrjov in Greek, is the common mode of 
addressing a gentleman among both people. 

The Turks have a certain manly politeness, 
which is the most powerful of all modes of deceit, 
and which seldom fails in giving strangers an er- 
roneous impression of their real character. It 
covers a rooted aversion to all European nations, 
as well as to the individuals who have the mis- 


fortune to have any dealings with these plausible 


barbarians. Though in the most splendid era of 
12 
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their history their feelings may have been those of 
contempt, founded upon ignorance, fanaticism and 
the pride of conquest, it has been changed by their 
weakness and their dread of the Christians of 
Europe, into a mixture of fear and hatred. Thus 
there are two things which the European who has 
any political dealings with the Turk, should never 
lose sight of: 1, that he hates us: 2, that he fears 
us. By the latter only can we counteract the ef- 
fects of the former, added as it is, to the most pro- 
found dissimulation, a keen sense of self-interest, 
and an obstinate perseverance in defending it. 
The Turks have so long experienced the advantages 
of conduct founded on this basis, and that of the 
mutual jealousy of the several European powers, 
that we may rely upon their adhering to it, as long 
as they have a foot of land on the continent of 
Europe. To say that the Turks have more honour 
and honesty than their Christian subjects, is a poor 
commendation: they have not the same necessity 
for the practice of fraud and falsehood. What 
other arms against their tyrants, are left to the un- 
fortunate rayahs ! 

It is not in the materials, but in the machinery 
of war, that the Turks are defective, and have 
hence become contemptible as a military power : 
they possess great numbers of armed men, strong, 
courageous, and enduring, and who, if properly 
managed, might oppose the most formidable re- 
sistance to the march of a numerous regular army 
through Turkey, where supplies are so scanty. 
Their very irregularity would in some respects 


render them more destructive to the formal tactics 
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of an European power. But this powerful engine 
is rendered inefficient by the impotence of the 
government : repeated firmahns, which have lately 
arrived at Saloniki for the movement of the Mace- 
donian troops to the northward, have produced 
only the march of a few Janissaries from this city. 
All the Yuruks and Janissaries of the subordinate 
towns have pleaded the insufficiency of their force 
for their own defence, and yet Macedonia is consi- 
dered one of the most military provinces in the 
empire. The Albanians justly hold both Janissa- 
ries and Yurtks cheap in comparison of them- 
selves; but they have a considerable respect for 
the Turkish cavalry. 
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Departure from Saloniki—Tekeli—Bridge of the Vardhari or 
Axius—Alaklisi, or Apostodlus—Pella—Yenidjé, or Iannitza 
— Paledkastro— River of Moglena— Vodhena, dessa — 
Vladova—Ancient Inscriptions at Vodhena—Via E'gnatea— 
Nidusta, Citium—vVeérria, Berrhea—Kastania—Mount Ber- 
mium—Khadova—Plain of Budja—Djuma—E ord@a—Suli- 
naria-—Ko6zani. 


Nov. 26.—From Saloniki to Alaklisi in five hours 
and fifty minutes, with menzil horses and bag- 
gage, and deducting halts. The road lies all the 
way through the plain. At an hour and a half 
from the city a rivulet named Galliké crosses the 
road and flows directly to the gulf; half an hour 
beyond it is Tekeli, a small village, where the 
horses are changed ; and an hour and a half far- 
ther a bridge over the river Axius, now called Vard- 
hari', by which name it was known before the 


i century, as appears from An Com- 

nena’. To the right, between Tekeli 

bridge, two pointed tumulr are very conspicuous 
DY ¥ I 


and the 
objects ; one in particular is of uncommon magni- 
tude. The bridge of the Vardhari is about 1800 


feet long, and crosses an island lying in the middle 


* Bapcdpuoy. * Anna Comnena, |. 1, p. 18. Paris. 
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of the river, which occupies about a third of the 
whole breadth between the banks. The stream is 
now rapid, deep, and swollen with rain, though 
not so high as it usually is in winter. Below the 
bridge, about midway to the mouth, the river 
leaves Kulakia, a large Greek village, at no great 
distance on the left, and widens so much before it 
meets the sea, as to be near two miles in breadth. 
Kulakia, which is in the road from Saloniki to 
Katerina as well as to Vérria, is the residence of 
the bishop rn¢ Kauraviac, one of the subordinates 
of the metropolitan despot of Thessalonica. The 
bishop of Campania formerly resided at Kapso- 
khori, another Greek village, situated between the 
Karasmak, or Mavpovép:, and the Injékara, or 
BurpirZa, in a well-wooded part of the plains, 
around which are some other Greek villages. 
All the rest of the population of these great plains 
of Lower Macedonia consists of Bulgarian culti- 
vators of the Turkish tjiftliks which are dispersed 
over it. 

One hour and ten minutes beyond the bridge, a 
small flat-topped height is on the left of the road, 
on the summit of which are some ancient founda- 
tions, and around it a Turkish burying ground, in 
which are many fluted and plain shafts, and other 
fragments of architecture, together with a pedestal 
bearing an imperfect inscription. This place is 
about a mile distant from the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of a high mountain, which stretches from 
the right bank of the Vardhari in the direction of 
Vodhena. The valley of that river is seen to our 
right branching to a considerable distance among 

s 2 
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the mountains. Midway between the artificial 
height and Alaklisi, which is i hour and 10 
minutes beyond it, a tumulus rises close to the 
road on the right, then five more, nearly in 
a line, the last of which is at a musquet shot 
from Alaklisi. These tumuli stand on the last 
slope of the mountain, where a mile on the left 
begins an: immense marsh, which extends as far as 
can be seen southward towards the sea, and west- 
ward towards the Olympene range of mountains 
which border the plains on the west. The tumulus 
nearest to Alaklisi is a great heap of earth based 
upon the rock, which all around is covered only 
with a thin layer of mould. An opening cut in the 
rock, covered above with a semicircular arched 
roof of masonry, and having a small chamber on 
either side of it, leads on a descent 33 feet long, to 
two chambers, which are excavated in the rock, 
under the centre of the 


tumulus, and are now | | 
nearly filled with the — J ba 


1 Fr: 3) iLsry 
earth washed into them | 
ey nas Met 


through the entrance. 
Of these, the first cham- 
ber is 56 feet long and 
10.9 broad, the inner 
132 by 112. rains | 7 

The plain between Saloniki and Alaklisi is by 


no means so well cultivated or peopled as that of 
Serrés, on the road we met only some small cara- 
vans of camels; but it feeds a great number of 
herds and flocks, and abounds in hares, plovers, 


and woodcocks. On the lake there are myriads of 
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the duck tribe in the winter ; and partridges of the 
red-legged species on the slopes of the hills. The 
English breed has been introduced by some of the 
merchants of Saloniki, but has not propagated far 
from the neighbourhood of the city.  Alaklisi, 
meaning in Turkish Godchurch, is by the Greeks 
named crove ’Arosrodove, and by the Bulgarians 
Postdl. It contains 40 or 50 poor cottages, and 
belongs to Selim Bey, of Saloniki, who maintains 
here an Albanian Subashi, with a small guard. 
The village is not in the direct road to Yenidjé, 
but half a mile to the right of it. 

Nov. 27.—On the descent from Alaklisi into the 
main route, the fields are covered with fragments 
of former buildings, and of ancient pottery, such 
as are generally observable on the sites of Hellenic 
cities. The foundations of a wall of the construc- 
tion of those times is seen at right angles to the 
road, and terminating apparently at the marsh, the 
edge of which is parallel to the road at the distance 
of halfa mile. A little beyond these foundations, 
following the road towards Yenidjé, occurs a foun- 
tain, below which, on the edge of the marsh, is a 
small village, named Neokhori or Yenikity, where 
a low mound of considerable extent, and apparently 
artificial, seems to have been intended as a defence 
against the encroachment of the marsh. At 20 
minutes from Alaklisi, and 10 beyond the first 
fountain, is another much more copious source, 
which is received into a square reservoir of ma- 


sonry, and flows out of it in a stream to the marsh. 
This source is called by the Bulgarians Pel, and 
by the Greeks Ilé\\n. As the ancient cities of 
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Greece often derived their names from a river or 
fountain, the same may have occurred in the in- 
stance of the celebrated capital of Philip and his 
successors, which the description of Livy; compared 
with the tumuli and other ancient remains, clearly 
show to have stood in this situation. It would 
seem as if the name of Pella had survived even the 
ruins of the city, and had reverted to the fountain 
to which it was originally attached. The word 
was appropriate to a fountain, whether derived from 
the same etymon as 7éAAn mulctrum, or from weAdc 
black, an epithet which has been very generally 
applied by the Greeks to a source of water, from 
the pzav vdwo of Homer to the mavromati of the 
present day. Below the fountain are some remains 
of buildings, said to have been baths, and still called 
ta Aovrea. The baths of Pella are alluded to by a 
comic poet cited by Athenzus’. There is nothing 
remarkable in the taste of the water, but it has a 
slight degree of warmth, which perhaps might not 
be perceptible in summer. The reservoir stands 
upon the foundations of a Hellenic wall, above which, 
in a corn-field, is a large piece of masonry, con- 
structed with mortar : all the cultivated land around 
is covered with pottery and stones, and hereabout 
the coins which the iabourers of Alaklisi collect in 
great abundance, are chiefly found. 

Eight minutes beyond the baths begins a second 
line of tumuli, of which there are three parallel to 
the road, at a short distance to the right of it. The 
westernmost, or last towards Yenidjé, is the largest 


* Macho ap. Athen. 1. 8, c, 9. 
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of all, and has either been excavated, or has fallen 
in by natural decay, for it now exhibits the ap- 
pearance of a double summit, with a hollow in the 
middle. It might naturally be supposed, that 
some of these tumuli were royal sepulchres, 
especially the last mentioned, as well as that nearest 
to Alaklisi, which contains chambers in the rock ; 
but as we are informed upon good authority that 
/Egee continued to be the burial place of the royal 
family, even after the seat of government was trans- 
ferred to Pella, that the body of Alexander was 
destined to be sent to the same place, had not Pto- 
lemy caused it to be carried to Egypt’, and that 
Philip Aridzus, his wife Eurydice, and her mo- 
ther Cynna, were buried at Augee by Cassander ?” ; 
it is more probable that the tumuli of Pella are the 
tombs of some of the noble families of Macedonia. 
That which I examined near Alaklisi might have 
been the receptacle of a family during a long suc- 
cession of ages, and from the arched entrance it 
seems to have been used for this purpose, as late 
as the Roman Empire. 

Although so little remains of Pella, a tolerable 
idea may be formed of its extent and general plan 
by means of the description of Livy, compared with 
the existing traces. The interval between the 
westernmost of the eastern tumuli and the eastern- 


most of the western was probably something more 


than the maximum of the diameter of the city, as 
we cannot but suppose these monuments to have 


1 Pausan. Attic. c. 6. 
? Diodor. 1. 19, c. 52. Diyllus ap. Athen. 1. 4, c. 14. 
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stood on the outside of the walls. Its circum- 
ference, therefore, was about three miies. The 
two sources were probably about the centre of the 
site, and the modern road may possibly be in the 
exact line of a main street which traversed it from 
east to west. The temple of Minerva Alcidemus 
is the only public building mentioned in_his- 
tory', but of its exact situation we must remain 
in ignorance, unless some excavation or accidental 
discovery should hereafter reveal it. Of the con- 
struction of the city towards the lake, the historian 
has left us the following description, derived un- 
doubtedly from Polybius: ‘‘ Pella stands upon a 
height sloping to the southwest, and is bounded by 
marshes, which are impassable both in winter and 
summer, and are caused by the overflowing of a lake. 
The citadel rises like an island from the part of 
the marsh nearest to the city, being built upon an 
immense embankment which defies all injury from 
the waters ; though appearing at a distance to be 
united to the wall of the city, it is in reality sepa- 
rated from it by a wet ditch, over which there is a 
bridge, so that no access whatever is afforded to an 
enemy, hor can any prisoner whom the king may 
confine in the castle escape but by the easily- 
yuarded bridge. in this fortress was the royal 


treasure 2,” 


’ Davy. 142) ¢,.51, The passage is as follows :— 
* The word arx is wanting ‘Sita est in tumulo, vergente 
in our copies of Livy, but seems in occidentem hybernum ; cin- 
absolutely necessary, both to gunt paludes inexsuperabilis 


the sense and the grammar. altitudinis estate et hyeme 
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The mound near Neokhori marks perhaps the 
line where the wall was separated by the wet 
ditch from the citadel, but no vestiges of the 
island are to be perceived, which is not surprising 
as the citadel of Pella has now for not less pro- 
bably than fifteen centuries been abandoned to 
the incroachments of the lake and the effects of the 
seasons. Beaujour asserts that he saw the re- 
mains of a port, and of a nicely-levelled canal 
communicating from the port to the sea'. I am 
informed, that in summer when the marsh recedes 
from its present limits, some remains of a canal 
may be traced from the heights above Alaklisi, 
but as to the port, I can neither perceive the least 


traces of it, nor can I discover where M. Beaujour 
found any mention of it in ancient history. 


No- 
thing seems to have been wanted for a water 
communication between the city and the sea but 
to clear a passage through the marshes, which in 
all the deeper parts are capable of receiving ves- 
sels of a considerable draught of water. Scylax 
seems to have been sensible of this fact, for he 
merely states that there was a navigation from the 


quas restagnantes faciunt la- 


cus. In ipsa palude, qua 
proxima urbi est, (arx) velut 
insula eminet, aggeri operis in- 
gentis imposita: qui et murum 
sustineat et humore circumfusze 
paludis nihil ledatur. Muro 
urbis conjuncta procul videtur: 
divisa est intermurali amni et 
eadem ponte juncta: ut nec 


obpugnante externo aditum ab 


ulla parte habeat, nec si quem 
ibi rex includat, ullum nisi per 
facillimee custodiz pontem ef- 
fugium. Et gaza regia in eo 

Liv. Ii 44, c. 46. 


On voit encore le pour- 


loco erat’. 


tour de son magnifique port et 
les vestiges du canal qui joig- 
noit ce port a la mer par le 
niveau le mieux entendu. — 
Beaujour, tome i. p. 87, note. 
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sea by the Lydias to the royal residence of Mace- 
donia', which was 120 stades in length exclusive 
of the Lydias*. The lake was named Borborus, 
as appears from an epigram, in which Aristotle 
was reproached for preferring a residence near the 
Borborus to that of the Academy ®. 

From the baths of Pella to Yenidjé is a ride 
of 50 minutes. Two miles to the right of the 
last tumulus of Pella is the village of Alatjaush- 
lak, standing on the slope of the mountain. 
lannitza, or Ghianitza*, more commonly known 
to the inhabitants, being chiefly Turks, by the 
corrupted Turkish form of Yenidjé, appears to 
have declined considerably of late years, as the 
number of houses is now by no means propor- 
tioned to the eight minarets which the town still 
exhibits. There are however several good Turkish 
dwellings, and in the middle of the town that of 
Abdurrahman Bey, an Osmanli of an ancient fa- 
mily, and possessor of a large proportion of the 


* Scylax in Makedovia. The can be little doubt that it was 
text is corrupted, and the com- the former, as there could not 
mentators differ as to whether have been any navigation to 
the emendation should be Ilé\Aa_ = within many miles of Aigz. 

modig Or édtc Aiyai. There * Strabo, (Epit. 1. 7,) p. 330. 


. ‘ ~ \ e 
3 °Oc dua ry akparh yaorpoc gua elXero vale 
"Avr ’Axadnuelac BooBdoou év mooyoaic 
AvT Akaonp ¢ bopPopou Ev mooxoate. 


Theocrit. Chius ap. Plutarch de Exil. et Euseb. 


According to Archestratus it mis, of great size, and particu- 
produced a fish called the Chro- larly fat in summer. 


Tov xpdpuy év Teddy Ay péyar® Eore d€ riwy 
“Av Oépoc ie Archest. ap. Athen. 1. 7, c. 24. 


' "lavuerla, Tiavirla. 
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neighbouring lands, which produce grain, cotton, 
and tobacco. The last of these, which occupies 
most of the land in the immediate vicinity of 
Yenidjé, is renowned in every part of Turkey for 
its aromatic tutun, which, together with coffee, sup- 
plies the Turks with a stimulant at least as agree- 
able as the meagre ill-made wines of modern 
Greece. The leaves have been lately gathered, 
strung together, and hung up to dry, which opera- 
tions are chiefly performed by the women: every 
wall in the town is now festooned with tobacco 
leaves, but particularly the open galleries which 
surround all the houses, and into which the 
inner chambers open. As the apartments in 
general have hearths only, without chimneys, 
the smoke of the wood which is burnt upon 
them circulates amidst the tobacco leaves, and 
gives the tobacco a peculiar flavour, which Italians 
object to, but Turks admire. The herb of Yenidjé 
is of the species called garden tobacco, and has a 
small yellowish leaf. The territory yields in good 
years 2000 bales of 80 okes. The late harvest of 
corn has been abundant, and the Bey has his 
granaries overflowing for want of a market. 
Yenidjé is commonly known among the Turks 
in distant parts of the country by the name of 
Vardar Yenidjé, to distinguish it from the Karast 
Yenidjé, still more renowned for its tobacco, and 
which is situated about as far from the Nestus or 
Karast’ eastward, as the Vardar Yenidjé is to the 
westward of the Aaws'. The lofty and con- 


“So poor is the Turkish nomenclature, that black and 
language in its geographical white mountains, and _ black, 
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spicuous mountain which rises behind Pella and 
Yenidjé, is named by the Bulgarians Paik, and by 
the Greeks the mountain of Iannitza. The ancient 
name I know not where to look for. On the 
southern side it is for the most part bare and 
rocky, but on the summit and northern face it 
contains forests chiefly of chestnut trees. Beyond 
it is the district named by the Christians Moglena, 
and by the Turks Karadjovasi, into which there is 
a direct road across the mountain from Yenidjé, 
but the more frequented route makes a circuit of 
the western end of the mountain. 

Noy. 29.—Many remains of Hellenic antiquity, 
such as squared blocks of stone and fragments of 
architecture, are to be seen in the streets and 
burying-grounds of Yenidjé, which has _ been 
built and repaired with the spoils of Pella. In 
quitting the town this morning for Vodhena I 
diverge to the right of the direct road, for the pur- 
pose of visiting Balakastra, as the Turks call 
Paledkastro, a tjiftlik of Abdurrahman Bey, which 
he recommended to my notice as a place contain- 
ing antiquities, and arrive there in forty minutes. 
Just above the tjiftlik a copious source issues from 
the foot of the mountain, turns several mills, and 


or little Karast. 


white, blue, and yellow rivers 
are found in all parts of the 
empire. Though the Strymon 
and Nestus are so near to each 
other, they are both called 
Karast, or Black Water, and 
the Erigon, or great western 


branch of the Axius, has no 


other name than that of Kutjuk 


In Bulgarian 
it bears the synonym Tjerna, 
but that 
epithet (little) is not necessary 


among people the 
to distinguish it, as the two 
other Karastis preserve among 
ancient 


the Christians their 


names slightly corrupted. 
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waters some gardens belonging to the farm which is 
on its right bank. On the opposite side of the stream 
are many ancient wrought blocks in and around 
a ruined chapel; others are observable in different 
parts of the tjiftlik, as well as at the mills near the 
source; so that there can be little doubt that 
Paleokastro was an ancient site. The position is 
very agreeable, being well furnished with wood 
and water, and commanding a prospect over an 
extensive level bounded by the mountain of Ian- 
nitza, the lake of Pella, and the heights near Vod- 
hena. This plain is much better cultivated than 
any part of that towards Saloniki, being now 
almost a continued field of nascent corn, without 
a single fence. 

Leaving Paledkastro exactly at noon, we follow 
‘a carriage-road through the plain, and pass several 
small Turkish villages with burying-grounds, in 
which the tombstones are for the most part ancient 
wrought blocks or fragments of architecture. Many 
of these have probably been brought from Paleé- 
kastro, or even from Pella, for the Turks often re- 
sort to a considerable distance for the stones, which 
they convert into sepulchral monuments. At 1.40 
we cross a large river by a bridge which derives its 
name of Koludén Kiupresi from a small village a 
little below it on the left bank. The river flows from 
the valley of Karadjévasi, or Moglena, which is 
separated from the plain by a range of small hills, 
admitting only a narrow vale for the passage of the 
river, and connecting the mountain of lannitza 


with the great range which is a continuation of 
Olympus. A lofty summit to the northward of 
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Vodhena, called Nitjé, bounds Karadjovasi on the 
west, and is the highest point of the range except 
Olympus itself. 

Mogiena is a Greek bishopric, under the name 
of Moglena and Moleskha'. The former name, 
as well as Vodhena, is older than the twelfth cen- 
tury, as we learn from Anna Comnena. They are 
both to be traced to the language of the Sclavonic 
tribes, who occupied the Macedonian plains about 
the ninth century, and drove the Greeks into the 
Chalcidic peninsula, or into the low grounds near 
the sea, where the marshes and rivers which inter- 
sect them offered means of resistance. To these 
two parts of Lower Macedonia the Greeks are 
now chiefly confined, and there the names of places 
are of Greek form and derivation. The Turks of 
Karadjoévasi are supposed, for the most part, to be 
Bulgarian apostates from Christianity. 

A high snowy mountain makes its appearance 
to the northward of Mount Paik, which is said to 
be not far from Istib and the plains of the Upper 
Axis. The river of Moglena is called Karadja 
by the Turks, Meglesnit] by the Bulgarians, and 
by the Greeks Moglenitiko. The ancient name is 
not certain, possibly it was Lydias, or Ludias, for 
it is the largest of the rivers which fall into the 
lake of Pella, and its course before it enters the 
lake is in the same direction in which the Karas- 
mak, or Mavronéri, which we know to have been 
the Lydias, pursues its course to the sea, after 
emerging from the lower end of the lake. 


* MoyXerwv kat Modecxwr. 
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At 2.10 we arrive at the extremity of the 
plain, which is not less than fifty miles long, in a 
direct line from its opposite end near Saloniki. 
Turning a point of the heights which branch 
from Mount Nitjé, and bound the valley of Vod- 
hena on the north, we enter that valley, which is 
about a mile broad, and is included on the southern 
side by the lowest falls of Mount Turla, a summit 
of the Olympene range, which rises above Niausta. 
Nitjé is a link in the same chain, and is separated 
from it only by the pass of Vladova behind Vod- 
hena. The valley of Vodhena, at the end of four 
miles, is closed by precipices over which the river 
falls in one principal and several smaller cascades. 
On the edge of the cliffs stands the town of Vod- 
hena. Ascending the valley we soon reach the 
left bank of the river formed by the reunion of 
the torrents which fall over the cliffs; it is a 
small, but deep and rapid stream, confined by 
high banks. At 3.15 we cross it by a bridge, and 
immediately afterwards a smaller branch by another 
bridge, then enter the vineyards and mulberry 
grounds which extend to the foot of the precipices of 
Vodhena; pass soon afterwards some foundations of 
Hellenic walls on the road side, and at 3.40 arrive 
at the cliffs. Leaving these to the right, we mount 
the heights by a circuitous stony road, which in 
one place is cut through the rock, and enter the 
town through a wall of sun-baked bricks. 

Vodhena, in the grandeur of its situation, in the 
magnificence of the surrounding objects, and the 
extent of the rich prospect which it commands, is 


not inferior to any situation in Greece. As Horace 
12 
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said of Tibur and the precipitous Anio', neither 
Sparta nor Larissa, although both combining sub- 
limity and beauty of scenery in the besten de- 
gree, appear to me so striking as the rocks, cas- 
cades, and smiling valleys of Vodhena, encased 
in lofty mountains which expand into an im- 
mense semicircle, and embrace the great plains 
at the head of the Zhermaic Gulf. There can- 
not be a doubt that this is the site of Age, or 
Edessa, the ancient capital of Macedonia, to which 
it was well adapted by its lofty, salubrious, and 
strong position, at the entrance of a pass which 
was the most important in the kingdom, as lead- 
ing from the maritime provinces into Upper Mace- 
donia, and by another branch of the same pass 
into Lyncestis and Pelagonia. Such a situation 
would have been ill exchanged for the marshes of 
Pella, had not the increasing power and civiliza- 
tion of the Macedonians rendered maritime com- 
munication of more importance to their capital 
than strength of position, while in the winter 
Pella had the recommendation of a much milder 
climate. 

Vodhena, so called from the Bulgarian Voda 
with a Greek termination, in allusion to its plen- 
tiful waters, is a metropolitan bishopric, compre- 
hending about one hundred villages of Bulgarian 
Christians, who in general are ignorant of the 


} Me nec tam patiens Lacedaemon 
Nec tam Larissze percussit campus opimz 
Quam domus Albunez resonantis 
Et praeceps Anio et Tiburni lucus et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis.—Horat. 1. 1, carm. 7 
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Greek language. The bishopric is still known by 
the name of Edessa as well as Vodhena'; ecclesi- 
astically it is considered subordinate, together with 
several other metropolitan and episcopal sees ’, to 
the archbishop of Achris, or Bulgaria, who re- 
ceived this authority from the emperor Justinian, 
when he founded at Achris the town which he 
named Justiniana Prima. Hence the archbishop of 
‘Akhridha is still in the Greek church avroxépadoc, 
and independent of the three patriarchs; though 
the Turkish government not acknowledging his 
independence of the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and the duties and influence of the hierarchy being 
almost entirely local, his authority is little more 
than nominal. 

Numerous ruins of churches on the skirts of 
Vodhena show its former importance under the 
Greek Empire. At present it contains 1500 
Turkish and 500 Greek houses, but many of the 
Turkish houses are let to Greeks. The bazar is 
extensive and well-furnished. There are five or 
six mosques, and a high tower containing a clock, 
but the most striking building, more however 
from situation than magnitude or structure, 13 
the bishop’s palace adjoining the metropolitan 
church. Standing on the edge of a projecting 
rock in the middle of the cliffs, it commands a 

' "Edgoone 7} Bodevwv. and Kanina; 5. Tiberiopolis, 

* The other metropolitans now Strimnitza; 6. Grevena. 
are: 1. Kastoria; 2. Pelago- The bishoprics are: 1. Sisani 
nia, now Bitolia, in union with and Siatista; 2. Moglena and 
Prillapo ; 8. Korytz4 and Se- Moleskha; 3. Prespa and De- 
lasforo; 4. Velagrada, or Berat, bra; 4. Kora and Mokra. 
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prospect of the plains as far as the Bay of Salo- 
niki and Mount Khortiatzi, and itself furnishes a 
most picturesque object, especially when viewed 
in profile, crowning the clifis which overhang a 
beautiful concave slope terminating in the valley 
which consists of gardens, vineyards, and orchards. 
The chief produce of Vodhena is silk and fruit ; 
the yearly amount of the former varies from 2000 
to 4000 okes, with a price equally variable, being 
sometimes 15 and sometimes 40 piastres the oke: 
this year it is 17. Every market day, which in 
Greece is commonly on a Sunday, is attended by 
men from Sarighioli, ‘Ostrovo, Filurina, and other 
surrounding districts, for the sale of their agricul- 
tural productions, or to furnish themselves with 
manufactures from the bazar, or with the fruit 
grown in the gardens of Vodhena, consisting of 
jujubes', apricots, apples, plums, and grapes: the 
latter are raised in large quantities, and are chiefly 
used for making a sweetmeat common in Turkey, 
by boiling the juice of the fruit into a thick hard 
syrup, which is mixed with almonds and walnuts. 
Noy. 30.—At a distance of 50 minutes above 
the town there is an upper cascade, where the 
river falls over the rocks ina single body. The road 
thither leads through gardens watered by nume- 
rous derivations from the main stream, and affords 
many beautiful views of the town seen through the 
trees, with the great mountain of Niausta in the 
background. Ata superb grove of plane-trees a 
fair is held on the 15th of August. Beyond the 


1 vi wn ‘ 
6touoc. 
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gardens the plain narrows, and is occupied by 
meadows and vineyards on the bank of the river 
as far as the cascade, which is not large but ex- 
tremely picturesque, falling into the meadow over 
a rocky steep covered with bushes. The perpen- 
dicular fall is not more than 50 feet, but above it 
there is a rapid descent at an angle of about 45°, 
more than equal in perpendicular height to the 
former. Above the cataract stands the little vil- 
lage of Vladova, so named from the fall, at the 
entrance of a green valley which terminates at the 
end of two miles in a small lake, from which the 
river issues. The vale is about half a mile in 
width, and is bordered by the woody summits of 
two parallel ridges which meet at a pass at the 
further end of the lake: through the opening ap- 
pears the great snowy peak northward of Kastoria 
called Vitzi. The valley leads, at the end of two 
hours more, to the town and lake of ‘Ostrovo, near 
which the road branches to the left into Sarighioli, 
and to the right by a precipitous ascent over the 
ridges which unite Mount Vitzi with the summits 
on the northern side of the pass of Vladova and 
with Mount Nitjé. The latter route leads into the 
plains and valleys watered by the tributaries of the 
Erigon, or great western branch of the Axis, called 
Tjerna by the Bulgarians, and by the Turks the 
Little Karas. The pass of Vladova being the open- 
ing made by nature for the passage of the river of 
Vodhena, which rises in Sarighioli and Mount Vitzi, 
is the easiest of all the communications which lead 
across the Olympene range from Lower into Upper 
Macedonia. The two others most remarkable are 


, 2 
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those behind Niausta and Vérria, both which 
descend into the plain of Sarighioli, but are 
rendered less important than the pass of Vod- 
hena, as well by their difficulty and steepness 
as by their conducting into a part of the coun- 
try more distant from the passes which lead into 
the basin of the EHrigon. Having crossed the 
river near Vladova, I return to Vodhena along the 
right bank, and in descending the hill of the cas- 
cade pass through a deep passage which has been 
cut through the rocks for a road, and is probably 
a work of the ancient Macedonians. The rivulets 
diverted from the main stream for the sake of 
watering the gardens behind the town, are con- 
ducted through every street, and even through 
many of the houses, until approaching the cliffs 
they reunite, and fall over the precipices in four 
principal cascades, which, after watering the gar- 
dens below the cliffs, they again constitute the 
single stream which flows through the lower valley 
to the Moglenitiko. The largest fall of water over 
the cliffs is towards the northern end of the hill, 
where it forms the main river which we first 
crossed in arriving ; this branch receives a tributary 
from Mount Nitjé before it unites with the streams 
from the other cascades. 

Notwithstanding the importance of the ancient city 
which stood at Vodhena, the Hellenic remains are 
few ; the advantageous position has doubtless been 
always occupied by a considerable town, and new 
constructions have been continually operating the 
destruction of the more ancient. The only vestige 
1 can discover of the Hellenic fortifications is a 
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piece of wall which supports one of the modern 
houses on the edge of the cliff; but there are 
many scattered remains in the town, and among 
them some inscriptions of the time of the Roman 
empire. A stele, surmounted by a pediment, 
which has been placed over the gate of the 
Bishop’s palace, preserves a catalogue of young 
men who had passed through their ephebia under 
an ephebarch named Lysimachus, son of Abydi- 
anus. It is curious for two particulars: 1. Some 
of the ephebi are distinguished by the mother’s 
name without any mention of the father’s, as, 
‘AdéEavdo0c Kat EtovAtoe ot Mapkiac, “Eomeooc Leuédnc, 
EvotAtoc KadXiorne. Ihave already given an example 
of this Macedonian custom from the Vardar gate 
of Saloniki. 2. The inscription has the date 328, 
which, calculated from the capture of Corinth, is 
the year a.p. 182, in the reign of Commodus, but 
from the battle of Actium, is a.p. 298, in the 
reign of Diocletian’. The latter epoch is to be 
preferred, not so much from the style of the mo- 
nument as from the certainty afforded by a coin 
of the emperor Philip bearing the date 275, and 
which was struck probably at Berrhoea, that the 
latter epoch was then employed in Macedonia. 

In the metropolitan church are two fragments, 
which appear to have belonged to one and the same 
inscription. The epsilon and sigma are of a sin- 

. 


gular form € < *, but of which there are other 


‘ V. Inscription, No. 188. changed its name to Diocle- 
The neighbouring Pella seems _ tianopolis.—Cf. Anton. It. pp. 
to have been indebted to Dio- 319. 830. Hierosol. It. p. 606. 
cletian’s passion for building, Hierocl. p. 638. Wess. 
and for a short time to have * V. Inscription, No. 139. 
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examples in Macedonia. A third inscription 
might be ascribed to a late period of the Roman 
empire, from the angular form of the omicron and 
theta, thus, © ; but this also may have been 
a Macedonian peculiarity, for the composition 
shows no decline of taste among the Edesszi, being 
an elegant epitaph in three elegiac couplets in me- 
mory of one Graphicus, whose wife survived him’. 
The poet in saying that ‘‘ God had placed the 
divine soul of Graphicus in the plain of the 
blessed,” may be thought, perhaps, to have written 
in Christian times, but the words are not incon- 
sistent with the Platonic doctrines. The epitaph 
is inscribed on a sarcophagus standing at a foun- 
tain (now dry) which is called by the Turks the 
fountain of the Mirror, because one of the lacu- 
naria of a Corinthian ceiling has been placed over 
it, with the stone set on its edge over the pipe. 
The sculpture thus placed the Turks have likened 
to a mirror. 

Aly Pasha was not slow in discovering the 
advantages of the position of Vodhena, and having 
introduced himself into it ten years ago as Der- 
vént Aga, he has now the power of descending at 
pleasure into the plains of Lower Macedonia, or 
the means of defending this approach to his do- 
minions from the side of Constantinople. The 
Ayan who now governs is a native, but is entirely 


1 ¢{T9 , LUE aN E (a ny Q\ 
Hee werpog Kevet Teagixov cépac, e(ic pakd)owy 0€ 
\ , O~,. \ 4 
Woyxiv Oeoreciny Oijxe Oe0c recior, 
et z ’ ’ 9 , o\ , 
ouveKkey Hv TavapLoTos, Ev HyabEotc de woNEiTALC 
~ ~ ~d > a 
TOWTA péowy TLVUTHC KUCOg EKUNTLOATO® 
oo ¢ ~ <s , \ . \ ‘ 
evéaro 0 ab pakdpecot Kal Eipepriy TapaKolriy 


~> < , 4 , % , 
Touce Kayetv TumPov ynpaog EUTE TUXOL. 


Xaipe Toagué.—V. Inscription, No. 140. 
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under the influence of Aly, who maintains here a 
guard of Albanians. 

The military importance of Edessa was still 
ereater under the Romans, in consequence of its 
lymg in the great road from Dyrrhachium to 
Thessalonica, the establishment of which was one 
of their first cares after the conquest of Macedo- 
nia', Although this road was furnished through 
its whole extent of 267 miles with milestones, 
and the distances of the several stations are 
given in all the three itineraries, the Antonine, 
Jerusalem, and Tabular, and some parts of it 
twice over in the first’, there are not many 
points on the road which can be accurately fixed 
until the whole shall be submitted to a careful 
examination, so as to ascertain some of the ancient 
sites. Nor until then can any safe criticism be 
exercised upon the itineraries themselves, which 
as usual differ from one another in many of the 
distances. A few remarks on this important route 
may nevertheless be acceptable to future travellers. 

In proceeding westward from the pass of Vod- 
hena, the road crossed two great valleys and three 
remarkable ridges before it arrived at Clodiana, 
from which there was a bifurcation to Dyrrha- 
chium and Apollonia. From the Tabular Itine- 
rary we learn that at 19 m.p., beyond Lychnidus, 
the road crossed a bridge named Pons Servilii, 
which could have been no other than a bridge 
over the Drin, anciently Drilo, at its issue from 
the lake Lychmtis. We thus obtain the point 


' Polyb. ap. Strabon, p. 322. 
' Vet. Roman. Itiner. Wessel, p. 317. 329. 605. 
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from whence the road crossed Mount Candavia to 
Clodiana, which appears to have been situated on 
the Genusus, for the name Clodiana is probably de- 
rived from Appius Claudius, whose camp was upon 
that river when he was employed against Gentius, 
at the same time that the Consul Aimilius was 
carrying on the war against Perseus in Macedonia, 
in the year B.c. 1681. And hence it becomes evi- 
dent that the Genusus was the river now called 
Skumbi, or Tjerma, consequently that the moun- 
tain which lies between the sources of that river 
and the northern end of the lake Lychnitis was 
the proper Candavia. It is the same mountain 
of which I observed the bearing from Korytza to 
be N. 23 W. by compass. Although the distance 
of Clodiana from Apollonia is no less than 8 M. Pp. 
greater in the Jerusalem than in the Tabular, 
Itinerary, yet as both these authorities place the 
Apsus about midway, we have thus an approxima- 
tion which may assist in ascertaining the exact site 
of Clodiana*. Skumbi is obviously a corruption of 
Scampis, a name found in all the Itineraries at 
about 21 Mm. p. eastward of Clodiana, conse- 
quently on or near the Grenusus, perhaps at the 
modern Elbasan. The branch of the Genusus 
upon which that town is situated may have been 
named Scampis as well as the town, and by a 
common kind of change may have superseded 
the name of Genusus, as that of the entire course 
of the stream below the junction. 


' Liv. 1. 44, c. 30. to the truth than the 438 m.p. 
* As 31 M.p. from Dyrrha- of the Table, the latter number 
chium to Clodiana in the Jeru- is perhaps an error for 33. 


salem is evidently much nearer 
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As there was a distance of about 17 m. p. from 
the bridge of Servilius to Lychnidus, this chief 
city of the Dassaretii was near the southern ex- 
tremity of the lake, on the eastern shore, where 
the road, after having .been diverted by the lake 
to the northward of its general direction, recovered 
that line by followmg the eastern shore from the 
bridge of Servilius to Lychnidus. From thence it 
crossed the mountains which rise from the eastern 
side of the lake into the plains watered by the 
Erigon and its branches. These mountains, which 
have a north and south direction, are divided into 
two parallel ridges by a longitudinal valley, where 
are situated Peupli and Prespa, and, if I am 
rightly informed, three lakes, of which the south- 
ern, called that of Ventrék, sends forth, as I have 
before observed, the river which flows through 
the pass of Tzangon, and forms the principal, or 
at least the longest branch of the Apsus, and 
which I suppose to be the Eordaicus of Arrian '. 

The disagreement of numbers in the several 
Itineraries renders it dificult to deduce from them 
the exact position of any of the places on the 
road between Lychnidus and Edessa; the only 
one of any importance was Heracleia, the chief 
town of the province of Upper Macedonia, called 
Lyncus, or Lyncestis. Heracleia was distant from 
Lychnidus about 46 m.p., from Edessa 64,—total 
from Lychnidus to Edessa 110; which, compared 
with the 56 G.m. of direct distance on the map, 
gives a rate of 2 mM. Pp. to the horizontal c. m., not 


' Arnian. Exp. Alex. 1. 1, ¢ 5. 
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an unreasonable rate in itself, as the road is in 
ereat part mountainous, nor as compared with the 
rate on the level road from Edessa to Thessa- 
lonica, which is 1.4 m.p. to the Gc.m. According 
to the proportional distances, Meracleia stood not 
far from the modern town of Filurina, at about i0 
Gc. Mm. direct to the southward of Bitdlia, which is 
now the principal town in that part of the country, 
and occupies the site of the ancient Pelagonia, thus 
agreeing in reference to the supposed position of 
Heracleia of Lyncestis, inasmuch as the ancient 
authorities show that the Lynceste were situated 
to the southward of the Pelagones, and between 
them and the Eordei, who appear to have occu- 
pied the country of ‘Ostrovo and Sarighioli. But 
I shall have occasion to revert to the geography of 
Lyncestis, in reference to the military operations at 
the beginning of the contest between Philip, son 
of Demetrius, and the Romans. 

Dec. 1.—Among the vineyards at the foot of 
the precipices of Vodhena are many fragments and 
foundations of ancient buildings, together with re- 
mains of barbarous times, probably those of Greek 
or Turkish houses, which were once dispersed 
among these gardens. It is said that several mar- 
bles sculptured in relief were once to be seen here, 
and among them some broken statues, in par- 
ticular part of a horse of very large dimensions. 
Lower down the stream there are some other frag- 
ments of antiquity ; from all which, as well as the 
foundations of Hellenic walls, both above and be- 
low, it is evident that Edessa occupied both sites. 
With the decline of Macedonia after the Roman 
12 
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conquest, the lower town may have gradually been 
abandoned, and the upper, which was anciently 
the acropolis, and probably the royal residence, 
may have become the part principally inhabited, 
as indeed the inscriptions, being all of that date, 
tend to show. At 10 we leave the point where we 
crossed the two bridges in approaching the town, 
and following the foot of the heights on the south- 
ern side of the valley, arrive at 10.30 at a pro- 
jecting point where a copious source of water 
issues from under the hill; then pass along the 
plain at a short distance from the foot of the 
mountain, and at 11.25 join the direct road from 
Vodhena to Nidusta, which descends from the 
southern extremity of the former town into a small 
circular plain lying at the foot of the hill on that 
side, and then crosses over the heights of Mount 
Turla, which enclose that plain to the southward. 
At 12.5 we halt, till 12.34, to dine at a brook, 
and then after having crossed a small stream 
which descends to the lake of [annitza from the 
mountain on the right, arrive in sight of the sin- 
gular topography of Niausta, to which we soon 
begin to ascend, and arrive in the town at 1.45. 
At the upper end of a deep rocky glen, between 
two of the highest summits of the mountain, three 
tabular elevations rismg one above the other, 
look from the plain like enormous steps; they 
present a front of cliffs not so high as those of 
Vodhena, but which terminate laterally also in 
cliffs separated on each side by ravines from 
the great heights of the mountain. Niausta occu- 
pies the middle and widest terrace, and, like 
Vodhena, is watered by numerous branches of a 
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stream which, flowing from a ravine behind the 
upper tabular summit, passes through the middle 
of the town in a deep rocky bed, over which there 
is a bridge. As at Vodhena derivations from this 
stream pass through every house in the town, and 
fall over the cliffs, after which they turn some 
mills, and are again united into one river in the 
low grounds. 

Niausta is a Greek town, the Bulgarians not 
having obtained possession of the Olympene range 
to the southward of Vodhena. The name is pro- 
perly Niayovora, perhaps a corruption of Néa Av- 
yovora. Although now in the power of Aly Pasha, 
it is still governed by its own magistrates, whose 
authority, the place being an imperial appanage, 
and the inhabitants well armed, has been gene- 
rally respected by all the neighbouring Pashas 
and other men in authority, including the robbers, 
though Niausta has occasionally been at war with 
them all. By an effect of the republican system 
of the place, | am detained two hours in an 
empty house, while the powers are consulting as 
to the konak in which I am to be lodged; at 
length I am conducted to the house of Thomas, 
who is married to the widow of Lusa Papafilippo, 
a name of some noite in Macedonia, and formerly 
proestés of Niausta. 

The decline of the place, and its subjection to 
Aly, which will be followed by the usual conse- 
quences of his insatiable extortion, is to be attri- 
buted to that spirit of dissension which seldom 
fails to ruin the Greeks when they have the power 
of indulging in it. Not many years ago Niausta 


was one of the most commercial places in Northern 
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Greece, and like Vérria, Siatista, and Kastoria, 
had merchants who traded to Christendom as well 
as Turkey, but not one of whom now remains 
here. Papafilippo, who is spoken of in terms of 
high respect by his own adherents as a benefactor 
of his native town, was poisoned with several 
others, about 20 years ago, by the adverse party, 
at the head of which was one Zafiraki, son of 
Theodosius, who afterwards became proestés, and 
enjoyed all the authority until last year, when 
the party of Papafilippo, by applying to Aly 
Pasha, gave him the long-desired excuse for in- 
troducing his myrmidons into the town. But he 
met with a stout resistance from Zafiraki and his 
brother Konstantino Musa assisted by a party of 
Albanians, under two Albanian brothers Vrakho 
and Litjo. Those whom the Pasha first sent 
having been fired upon from an inclosure of 
mud bricks, which is the only artificial defence 
of the place, he found it necessary to increase 
their numbers to 2000, who quickly destroyed 
every thing on the outside of the town, but not 
having cannon, could not ruin the fortifications, 
slight as they are. They proceeded therefore 
in the manner of an ancient wodwpxia, building 
towers on a level with the walls, from which 
they could fire into the town. Their loss was 
very great, according to the people of Niausta, 
of whom about fifty were slain. At length 
the besieged, after having lived for some time 
upon wild herbs, branches of trees, and bread 
made of the refuse of their rice mills, were obliged 
to surrender, but not until the four chiefs above 
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mentioned had fought their way one night through 
the besiegers with 50 palikaria, and had arrived 
safe at Saloniki, where I saw them, and where 
they still remain. All the persons found in Zafi- 
raki’s house have been carried to loannina, where 
they are now in prison, and the house is occupied 
by the Albanian commandant, and by a Stambuli 
Bostanji residing here as agent of the Sultana, 
who enjoys the revenue of the town and its dis- 
trict. In one year Aly has exacted 500 purses 
from the people, and no longer apprehending any 
resistance, has reduced his Albanian guard to 20, 
which, united with those stationed at Vérria and 
Vodhena, are sufficient both to maintain his in- 
terests and to protect the passes against the rob- 
bers, to whom he has been indebted for his justifi- 
cation with the Porte for introducing his troops 
here. These kleftes during the last summer 
blockaded Vérria as well as Nidusta, and advanc- 
ing to the walls of the latter, carried away chil- 
dren, cattle, and sheep. At length Aly sent his 
trusty Tepeleniote Mutjobon, or MerZoumrdvoc, as 
the Greeks write his name, who has dispersed or 
taken them all, except a few men under a Musul- 
man Albanian named Sulu! Proshéva, who not 
long before was at the head of 700 men, for ihe 
most part Christians. He still haunts these moun- 
tains which as far as Bitolia’, Prillapo, and Ve- 


lesa *, furnish so many impenetrable retreats, that 


' The Albanian form of Su- * By the Turks called Kit- 
liman. pruli (bridge town), probably 
* By the Turks called Mo- the ancient Bylazora. 
nastir, or Toli. 
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it is almost impossible to eradicate the thieves 
from them. Not long since, Sulu took a boy of 
Nidusta going to Vérria, who was to have been 
ransomed by the village for 16 purses, when, two 
days before the money was to be paid, the boy 
escaped, and arrived here a day or two ago. 

The principal church, dedicated to St. George, 
has a monastery attached to it, and is surrounded 
by a quadrangle of cells or small apartments for 
the monks, which they generally let to strangers. 
The people of Niausta were formerly noted for 
working in gold and silver, and still carry on the 
manufacture in a smaller degree. The productions 
of the territory are wheat, barley and maize in the 
plain ; rice in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
marshes adjacent to the lake of Iannitza; on 
the heights vines, supplying one of the best wines 
in Macedonia, in sufficient quantity for a large 
exportation, and in the valley mulberry plantations, 

which yield about 300 okes of silk per annum. 
The town is well supplied with fish, particularly 
with large pike from the lake of Iannitza, and with 
trout from their own river, the principal source of 
which is at a short distance above the town. Many 
persons suppose it to be the discharge of a kata- 
vothra in the lake of ’Akridha, but can give no 
better reason for this opinion, than that the lake 
is the only one in Macedonia which produces 
trout. The sheep which feed on the mountains 
behind the town, furnish a fine wool, and mutton 
of the best quality. 

Niausta, as might be expected from its natural 
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advantages, stands on the site of an ancient city, 
of this the coins which are found in the fields 
below the hill, and some vestiges of ancient 
buildings in the same situation, leave no doubt. 
But these are the only remains I can discover, 
except a Doric shaft, of a soft kind of stone, in 
the gallery of the church of St. George, and at 
one of the fountains in the town a sepulchral 
marble, with figures in low relief. The natives 
suppose that the Macedonian city stood higher in 
the mountain ; it occupied, perhaps, all the three 
terraces, the upper having been the citadel. I am 
inclined to think that Citium was the ancient 
name. Livy states that in the plain before Citium 
Perseus reviewed his army before he marched into 
Thessaly, when after a peace of twenty-three years, 
he began that celebrated war with Rome, which in 
four campaigns put an end to the Macedonian 
kingdom!. That Citium was between Pella and 


1 Liv. 1. 42, c. 51. The  loponnesian wars; though it is 


army reviewed at Citium, which 
amounted to 39,000 foot and 
4000 horse, was collected, with 
the exception of 3000, entirely 
from Macedonia and its depen- 
dencies, and was the largest 
ever assembled by any of the 
And 
yet of this number only about 
19,000 of the hoplitz, or pha- 
lanx, were Macedonians, which 


kings of that country. 


seems small when compared to 
those of the southern states of 
Greece in the Persian and Pe- 


in harmony with a fact men- 
tioned by Xenophon (1. 5, c. 2, 
that Olynthus, with only 800 
hoplitee, reduced most of the 
Greek cities of Thrace to sub- 
mission, and even took Pella 
from Amyntas. In the anny 
led by Alexander into Asia, 
there were only 12,000 hoplite, 
but as his forces were collected 
in great measure from Southem 
Greece, they hardly furnish a 
proper comparison. 
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Berrhcea, may be inferred from the king having 
sacrificed to Minerva Alcidemus at Pella, just 
before he joined his army at Citium, and from his 
having marched from thence in one day to the lake 
Begorrites in Eordea, and on the succeeding day 
into Elimeia, where he encamped on the bank of 
the Haliacmon, and thence proceeded to cross the 
Cambunian mountains into Perrhebia. Hence 
also we may infer that the lake Begorrites was the 
Kitrini of Sarighioli, for the lake of ‘Ostrovo would 
not have been in the direction from Pella to the 
Haliacmon, unless Citium had been at Vodhena, 
nor could the king have marched in one day from 
that lake to the Halacmon. 

In the epitome of the 7th book of Strabo, it is 
stated that the lake of Pella is formed by a certain 
avoomacpa, or stream diverging from the Axius'’, 
which can only be reconciled with the reality, by 
supposing the sources of Pella and Paledkastro to 
be derived from the Axis through the mountain. 
But this would be so unusual a phenomenon, that 
it cannot even be considered probable, until a 
derivation from the Aas is found flowing 
into the opposite side of the mountain ; nor if it 
were true, would the quantity of water be any 
thing approaching to a sufficiency for the lake 
of Pella, which is evidently fed, not only by the 
springs of Pella and Paledkastro, but also by 
the Moglenitiko, the rivers of Vodhena and Ni- 


Sel , 7 e e > \ ¢ ~, \ 
Ore zyyv le\Nav ovaav je 0 Aovodiacg ToTapocg pet’ Thy 

‘ t , 9 o\ 3 Srlg “ as 
puxpav moorepov, Dirummog Eig o€ iptyny TANOOt TOU “ALtov Te 


yKog nucnoe TOadbElc Ev auTY TOTApLOV ardoracpa.—Strabo, 


txer O€ Nluyny mpo avric, €& (Epit. 1. 7), p. 330. 
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austa, and many smaller torrents, assisted perhaps 
by some subterraneous springs; the excess of all 
these over the water carried off by the Ludias, 
is the cause of this extensive tract of lakes and 
marshes. 

Dec. 2.—Setting out from Niausta for Vérria at 
12.30, we descend the hills obliquely, and having 
reached the plain follow its margin, pass two small 
villages beautifully situated among the rich slopes 
of the mountain, while to the left is the plain, 
equally well cultivated, and extending to the 
marshes of the Pellean lake. At 3, turning a pro- 
jecting point of the mountain, we arrive in sight 
of Vérria, and at 3.30 cross a deep rivulet, which 
issues from a gorge in the mountain to the night. 
Here are some foundations of an ancient bridge, 
consisting of loose materials cemented with mortar, 
but faced with large quadrangular stones, accurately 
laid in the best Hellenic style. An ascent from 
thence of ten minutes conducts to the modern gate 
of Vérria, after passing through a Turkish cemetery, 
which contains many fragments of ancient architec- 
ture, and a little beyond ita large piece of the wall 
of the ancient Berrhza, founded on the rocky bank 
of the rivulet, and apparently one of the lower 
angles of the inclosure of the city. 

Vérria, as the name is pronounced, or Béppora, 
as it is still written, stands on the eastern slope of 
the Olympene range of mountains, about five miles 
from the left bank of the Vistritza or Injékara, just 
where that river, after having made its way in an 
immense rocky ravine through the range, enters 

the great maritime plain. The territory produces 
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corn and maize in the lower plain, and at the foot 
of the mountain hemp and flax, which are supplied 
with the necessary irrigation from the rivulet on 
the northern side of the town. This stream, which 
has its origin in the mountains to the westward, 
emerges from a rocky gorge in them, falls in cas- 
cades over some heights which rise abruptly above 
the town, and after turning several mills, rushes 
down the mountain between steep rocky banks to 
the bridge, over which we crossed it, and from 
thence into the plain. 

The town contains about 2000 families, of which 
1200 are Greek: the houses are lofty, and for 
Turkey well built. Water flows through every 
street, supplied either from springs or from the 
rivulet ; which advantage, together with the lofty 
and salubrious situation, the surrounding gardens, 
many fine plane-trees interspersed among the 
houses, the vicinity of the mountains, and a com- 


manding view over the great level to the eastward, 
renders Vérria one of the most agreeable towns in 
Rumili. The manufacturing part of the popula- 
tion spin the hemp and flax grown at the foot of 


the mountain, and make shirts and towels, parti- 
cularly the makrama, or large towel used in the 
public baths, and of which there is a great con- 
sumption in all Turkish towns, four of them being 
required for each bather, besides two more for 
sheets to the bed on which he reposes after the 
bath. Many of the water-mills around the town 
are for fulling coarse woollens and carpets, which 
are made in the surrounding villages or by the 
Jews of Saloniki. 
u 2 
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The remains of the ancient Berrhcea are very 
inconsiderable. I have already noticed that which 
appears to be the north-western angle of the walls 
or perhaps of the acropolis; these walls are traceable 
from that point southward to two high towers to- 
wards the upper part of the modern town, which 
appear to have been repaired or rebuilt in Roman or 
Byzantine times, as the large quadrangular stones 
of which the work is partly constructed are mixed 
with mortar, tiles, and fragments of ancient monu- 
ments. [ can discover only three inscriptions at 
Vérria’: m one, Popillius Summus the younger is 
honoured by the council and people ; the other two 
are sepulchral monuments, one of which was erected 
by Annia Epigone, in memory of her son Flavianus, 
and her grandfather, who is not named ; the other 
by Porus, son of Ammia, to Caius Scirtius Aga- 
thocles, his son, and Scirtia Zosime, his wife, who 
are styled heroes of virtuous life’. In this inserip- 
tion we have another instance of the Macedonian 
custom of recording in some cases the mother’s 
name instead of the father’s; and it is remarkable 
that one of the Politarchons of Thessalonica was 
also the son of an Ammia. 

In the plain below Verria, at no great distance, 
are two barrows, or tumbé, as the Turks call them. 

The name Vistritza, which is applied by the 
Greeks to the Haliacmon, although betraying a 
Sclavonic modification in its termination, may 
possibly be a corruption of Astreeus, for we learn 


' V. Inscriptions, No. 141, * Ciyjoavrac sepvog Howac. 
142, 143. 
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from Elian that there was a river called Astreus', 
flowing between Thessalonica and Berrhca, which 
although not a veay correct description of the Vis- 
tritza, imasmuch as this river is not crossed on the 
road from Saloniki to Vérria, would be still less suit- 
able to the Moglenitiko, or to the river of Vodhena, 
as lying so far to the right of that line, or indeed 
to any but the two great streams which we know 
to have been anciently named Axius and Lydias. 
Perhaps Haliacmon was the ordinary appellation 
of the river above the gorges of Berrhoea, and As- 
treeus below them : in the same manner as Injékara 
and Vistritza are used in the present day. The 
river is noted at Vérria for guliani of immense size. 
[ before remarked that the same fish grows to 
enormous dimensions in the lake at Kastoria, which 
is one of the sources of the Vistritza. 

The district of Vérria contains about 300 vil- 
lages, extending eastward nearly to the Lydias, or 
Karasmak, and to the west to Sarighiul. To the 
south the village of Kulindrés, standing on the 
heights which terminate the plains at their southern 
extremity, not far from the gulf, formerly belonged 
to Vérria, but is now enumerated among the vil- 
lages of Elasséna. The voivoda of Vérria is Halil 
Bey of Grevena, who lived here many years as 
kharatji, or farmer of the Christian capitation tax, 
and upon the death of Osman Aga, a short time 
ago, obtained the government, having first secured 

' lian. Hist. Anim. 1.15, from the same root as Strymon, 
ce. 1. Astreeus was probably and perhaps our own stream. 
an old Macedonic word derived 
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the approbation of Aly Pasha, whose influence is 
thus established in Vérria. Though the Verriotes 
suspect Aly to have been sometimes instrumental 
to their having been annoyed by the thieves in 
order to make the necessity of his own services 
manifest to the Porte, they are so far satisfied with 
the result as to agree in commendation of the 
police of Metjobon, and to admit that all this part 
of Macedonia now enjoys great security: nor has 
Aly yet ventured to lay any heavy contributions 
on a place which is at the farthest extremity of the 
country under his influence, and the revenues of 
which are attached to the imperial family. His 
encroachments in this quarter have, however, 
created a panic, and there are now several large 
houses in the town of which the building has sud- 
denly been suspended. 

Dec. 3.—In the afternoon I receive a visit from 
Metjobon, who here assumes the Turkish name of 
Mehmét Bey: he is a little spare man, of simple 
Albanian manners and mild address, and is said 
to be gifted with a remarkable share of prompti- 
tude, coolness, and sagacity. He showed great 
ability lately in his proceedings against the rob- 
bers, most of whom he made prisoners. 

In this part of Macedonia it is customary for the 
keepers of wine-houses to suspend an evergreen 
bush before them, being the same as the old 
English custom, from whence the proverb, ‘‘ Good 
wine needs no bush.” In the southern parts of 
Greece, it is generally a long stick with shreds of 
painted paper on a string. 

I have frequently had occasion to notice the ex: 
19 
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traordinary celerity of some of the pezodhrémi, or 
foot-messengers in Greece. <A celebrated one of 
Vérria may compete with any of them. He car- 
ried letters on foot to Saloniki in seven hours, re- 
mained there one hour, and returned to Vérria at 
the end of the fifteenth hour. After having per- 
formed this feat more than once, he was commonly 


known to the day of his death by the name of 
‘Anemos, an adjunct as honourable to a courier as 
Africanus to a Scipio. 

Dec. 4.—The weather, which has been fine, 
with a northerly wind, ever since the day of my 
arrival at Saloniki, as well as on the road from 
thence, is said to have been the reverse at Vérria 
for several days, and last night the rain fell hea- 
vily. At 6.30, Turkish time, I set out for Kozani, 
accompanied by one of Aly Pasha’s tatars, a guard 
of six Albanians supplied by Metjobon, and Musa 
Pasha’s tatar, who has accompanied me from Salo- 
niki. We begin immediately to ascend the hills 
at the back of the town, and soon enter a narrow 
vale watered by the stream which descends to the 
town. At the upper end of this valley, at 8.4, 
stands the dervéni, a straw hut for lodging the 
Albanian guard, from whence we begin to ascend 
Mount Bermium, in defiance of the assertion of 
Herodotus, that it is impassable ', and although the 
historian has every possible advantage in the 
season, and weather, that of last night having co- 


1 € ret: se ’ ~ € , \F >»? ” ot () 
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vered the mountain with snow to a great depth. 
Very soon after entering a forest of large chestnut 
trees, we arrive, at 9.40, at Kastania, a small vil- 
lage, of which all the houses, except two or three, 
are now deserted, in consequence of the demands 
for provisions, which were alternately made upon 


them by the robbers and their Albanian opponents. 


Aly Pasha endeavours to encourage their return, 
and declares his intention of building here a large 
village, with kules on the mountain for his sol- 
diers, and thus to secure to himself this important 
pass between Lower and Upper Macedoma. The 


1 


mountain abounds with wolves’, wild boars’, fal- 


low deer*, and roes*. The swine are killed for 
the sake of their skins, which are in request for 
making shoes*®. A peasant informs me that not 
long since he shot one of these animals in the 
woods, which weighed 90 okes. The flesh of the 
roe is esteemed by these people, but not that of 
the deer. 

Dec. 5.—We leave Kastania at 3.5, Turkish 
time. The snow continued to fall during the 
night, but the weather has now become bright and 
calm, with a hard frost. As we advance the 
woods are of birch, in the highest parts of beech, 
and amidst them numerous traces of the wild ani- 
mals are observable. On the summit, which is not 
more than three miles in a straight line from the 
Vistritza, we leave the highest point of the moun- 


» dvKot. * Capkacca. 
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tain now called Dhoxa, or more commonly Xeroli- 
vadho, from a village of that name which once 
stood near it, six or eight miles on our right, and 
descend to Khadova, a village of about 50 Turkish 
families, from whence there is a further descent of 
about three miles to the Vistritza, which is seen 
from our road. There is no passage to the same 
point from Vérria along the river, as both banks 
are here bordered by impracticable precipices. 
Above those on the right bank are the villages of 
Kokova, Katafyghi, and some others, from which 
the mouritain rises to a lofty summit, one of the 
Olympene chain, and separated only from Olympus 
itself by the elevated pass of Petra. To the north- 
westward of the mountains the Vistritza is again 
seen flowing in a valley which extends to Sérvia. 
Katafyghi is on the shortest route from Vérria to 
Sérvia, which crosses the Vistritza near Vérria, but 
in some parts is so dificult that the pass of Kas- 
tania is often preferred. Having passed Khadova 
at 5.10, we descend from thence along a narrow 
valley, which at the end of an hour conducts into 
the plain of Budja. To the left this plain is 
separated from those of Tjersemba and Sérvia on 
the banks of the Injékara, by a low root of Mount 
Bermium, which is connected at the other end of 
the plain of Budja with the mountain of Kozani, 
which is a branch of Mount Barino. The highest 
and middle point of these lawer heights is called 
by the Turks Ghioztepé, a name analogous to the 
Greek Skopo, and meaning a point which com- 


mands an extensive view. The plain of Budja 


widens as we advance, and contains many small 
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Yuruk villages, situated at the foot of the moun- 
tains on either side. 

To our right a root of Mount Dhoxa, advancing 
to the westward, leaves only a space of two miles 
between it and a similar projection of the moun- 
tain of Siatista ; but beyond the opening the level 
again widens into the more extensive plain of 
Sarighiul. A little on this side of the opening 
stands the small Turkish town of Djuma, which 
contains a bazar, and is the market town of a dis- 
trict of small Turkish villages. The plains of 
‘Ostrovo, Sarighiul, Djuma, and Budja, seem, 
with the enclosing mountains, to have formed the 
ancient Eordea. At 6.50 we halt to dine at a 
rising ground in the plain, spreading carpets and 
capots on the snow, which still lies here though 
the sun is now hot; then proceeding at 7.35, 
leave soon afterwards Djuma two or three miles on 
the right, and at length arrive in the lowest part of 
the plain, in which there is no longer any snow. 
The plain is fertile, and well cultivated with corn. 
The entrance of the Boghaz of Siatista appears at 
a distance of seven or eight miles on the right. 
At 9.20, having arrived at the end of the plain of 
Djuma, and passed a little to the right of several 
small Turkish villages situated at the foot of the 
hills of Ghioztepé, we turn to the left of our for- 
mer course, through a narrow passage between 
the Ghioztepé range and some other small hills 


connected with the mountains near Kozani. At 
the entrance of the opening stands a khan and 
a small Turkish village called Sulinaria: half an 
hour further begins an undulated country, which 
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extends on the right to Kozani, and the mountains 
behind it, and descends to the left to the Vistritza ; 
at 10.30 we arrive at Kozani, vulgarly pro- 
nounced Kédjani. This is a town of six or 
seven hundred houses, with a good bazar and a 
market on Saturday for the neighbouring coun- 
try : formerly it had a considerable commerce 
with Hungary and Germany, and several opu- 
lent merchants resided here. My lodging, which 
belonged to one of them, is constructed like the 
houses at Siatista, with thick walls, and apartments, 
which, though smaller, are more commodious 
than those in ordinary Greek and Turkish houses. 
There is a cellar below the house for the wine, 
which is here made from an extensive tract of 
vineyards surrounding the town. The greater 
part of the Kozanite merchants, whom Turkish 
oppression, particularly that of Aly Pasha, has 
driven from hence, have settled in Hungary. 

Dec. 6.—The market this morning is much 
frequented by both Turks and Greeks from the 
neighbouring country. Kozani and Sérvia form 
one episcopal diocese in the province of Thes- 
salonica; the bishop has a house in both places, 
and is now at Sérvia, but his ordinary residence is 
Kozani. At the foot of the 
steps of his house, is a 


TiaL) bal 
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square stone of the annexed ( fia 
form, which serves. the \\\ fa 


bishop for a mounting-block 


when he rides out. 
It is an émirdup3i0¢ ornAn, erected in honour of one 
Cleopatra, by her husband Crispus, in union with 
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his daughter Crispina ': a square excavation in the 
upper surface may perhaps have supported a vase 
of stone. On two opposite sides of the stele, is a 
repetition of words, intended probably for an lambic 
verse, and signifying 

‘Farewell ye heroes: and fare thee well also 
traveller, and good journey to thee’.” 

The plural form of nowec appears to indicate that 
these two inscriptions were added after the death 
of Crispus and Crispina, and when they had been 
buried in the same sepulchre with Cleopatra. The 
sigma is rectangular, and there are several siglex 
or conjoined letters, a mode of engraving which 
seems to have been more common in Mace- 
donia than in the southern provinces of Greece, 
but was probably seldom or ever employed even 
here, before the end of the first century of the 


Roman Empire, to which date the imscription may 


with probability be attributed. The monument 
having been discovered in one of the corn-fields 
above the village, where several small sepulchral 
marbles, with figures in relief, or other remains of 
antiquity, have also been brought to light, it is 
evident that Kozani occupies the position of an 
ancient town, though | search in vain for any other 
indications of it, such as town walls, or remains of 
architecture. Kozani is the native place of Dr. 
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George Sakellario, translator of a part of the 


Voyage D’Anacharsis and some other works, which 
he undertook for the benefit of his countrymen. 
The comfortable residence in which I find his 
family, shews the sacrifice he makes, or rather is 


forced to make, in residing at Berat as physician 
to Ibrahim Pasha. His brother-in-law, Papa Kha- 
rismio, who is now residing at Kozani, is an author 
also, and has written a Pantheon for the use of the 
schools of Greece. 
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Tue plain or rather low undulated country in- 
cluded between the Vistritza, the mountain of 
Kézani, Mount Burino and Ghioztepé, is called 
Tjersemba, a Turkish word, written by the Greeks 
TZcpogurac. Its inhabitants are chiefly Turks, oc- 
cupying small villages. The soil produces good 
corn, but it is more particularly noted for saffron ', 
which is sent by land to Germany, by the merchants 
of Kozani and Tzaritzena. When the trade of 


| a hae 
ne rrencn 


Egypt was clused by the consequences of t 
invasion, the saffron of this country was worth 80 
piastres the oke, but it has now fallen to 50 and 40. 
The only other district which produces it, is that 


of Vénja, on the opposite side of Mount Burino, 


, KQOKOC. 
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and lying between Tjersemba and Grevena. The 
name Burino appears to belong, like Vistritza, to 
the ancient language of Macedonia, and may have 
been derived from the same root as Bora!, Ber- 
mius, Bertiscus. 

Beyond Burino to the southward, is seen a ridge 
of nearly equal height, which takes a southerly 
direction towards Trikkala, and separates the 
waters of the Haliacmon from those of the Peneius. 
They are the mountains anciently called Cambunii, 
a word of which Povvoc is obviously the root. They 
form a continuation of the heights above Katafyghi, 
and at their foot, a few degrees to the right of the 
summit of Olympus, is seen the town of Sérvia, 
called Selfidjé by the Turks, a name which they 
attach also to the entire district stretching along 
the right bank of the Injékara, opposite to Tjer- 
semba. In Tjersemba there are said to be remains 
of antiquity in four places, but in none of them 
are they described as being formed of that beautiful 
masonry which is so distinguishing a mark of 
Hellenic works. This the Kozanites’ very justly 
account for, by the nature of the stone of the sur- 


and ®idirmoc were 


‘ Bora seems to be nothing 


more than a modification of 
épo¢ preceded by (3, which the 
Macedonians employed instead 
of the digamma or initial aspi- 
rate customary in other dialects. 
In Macedonic, according to 
Plutarch, (Qu. Greece.) and Ste- 


phanus (in Bépowa) ¢ddaxpoe, 


Pepevixy 
{ddakoos, Bepovikn, Bidurroc. 
Berrhoea seems in like manner 
to have been the same as ®epat, 
a name common in other parts 
of Greece, and Beres and Beron, 
the same as Pheres and Pheron. 


2 Kolavirate. 
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rounding mountains, which being brittle and in- 
capable of being hewn into large blocks, apparently 
obliged the inhabitants of this part of Upper Ma- 
cedonia, who moreover were semi-barbarous before 
the time of Philip son of Amyntas, to build in a man- 
ner different from that of the Southern Greeks. The 
four ruins are: 1. At Ktinia, on the side of Mount 
Burino, where a height is crowned by a castle 
having a double inclosure, and thin walls. 2. At 
Kaliani, a small Greek village, three hours from K6- 
zani, near the left bank of the Injékara, a little on 
this side of a boghaz leading from the valley of 
Tjersemba into that of Venja. Here are the re- 
mains of a building, of which my informant gave 
me a rude drawing. It was constructed with a 
double row of arches, of which the larger were 
supported by white marble columns, with Corin- 
thian capitals, in bad taste. The building is in 
ruins on three sides, but the fourth still preserves 
the place where the statue is supposed to have 
stood. The arches have been walled to form it 
into a Greek church. The neighbouring fields are 
said to be strewed with broken pottery ; coins also 
are often found, and sometimes small idols. 3. At 
Kesaria, about half way between Kozani and Sérvia, 
half an hour to the right of the direct road, are 
similar appearances, with fragments of marble and 
sepulchral monuments ; and there are remains of 
the same kind also between Kesaria and Kaliani. 
So deficient are the ancient details of Mace- 


donian geography, that no opinion can be given 
of these places, further than that one of them 
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bore the common name of Katcapia, and that they 
were all subordinate towns of the Alimeia, for that 
Elimeia extended thus far to the eastward, and 
here bordered upon Eordea and Pieria, seems 
evident from Livy, in a passage already referred 
to, where he relates that Perseus marched from 
Citium to the lake Begorrites in Eordea, from 
thence to the Haliacmon in Elimeia, and on the 
following day into Perrhebia, which lies imme- 
diately to the southward of Tjersemba on the 
western side of Mount Olympus, whence it is 
evident that the encampment of Perseus, pre- 
viously to his entering Perrhebia, was exactly 
on this part of the river. As it is equally 
manifest from other authorities that Hlimeia ex- 
tended westward to the range of Pindus, it may 
be defined as comprehending the modern districts 
of Grevena, Venja and Tjersemba. Of the three 
other subdivisions of Upper Macedonia, namely, 
Kordea, Orestis and Lyncestis, Kordea compre- 
hended probably, as I have before remarked, the 
modern districts of Budja, Sarighiul and ‘Ostrovo— 
Orestisthose of Gramista, Anaselitza and Kastoria— 
and Lyncestis, Filurina and all the southern part of 
the basin of the Erigon. These seem to have been 
all the districts which properly belonged to Upper 
Macedonia, the country to the northward, as far 
as Illyria westward, and Thrace eastward, consti- 
tuting Peeonia, a part of which (probably, on the 
Upper Axius) was a separate kingdom as late as 
the reign of Cassander', but which in its widest 


' Diodor. 1. 20, c. 19. 
VOL. TLE. xX 
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sense enveloped on the north and north-east both 
Upper and Lower Macedonia, the latter containing 
the maritime and central provinces, which were 
the earliest acquisition of the kings, namely, Pieria, 
Bottieis, Emathia, and Mygdonia. Even a part 
of these was occupied by Peonians before the 
establishment of the Macedonian monarchy. 
Peonia extended to the Denthelete and Medi 
of Thrace and to the Dardani, Penestze and 
Dassaretii of Illyria, comprehending the various 
tribes who occupied the upper valleys of the Erigon, 
Axius, Strymon, and Angitas, as far southward as 
Sirrhe inclusive. Its principal tribes to the east- 
ward were the Odomanti, AMstrei and Agrianes, 
parts of whose country were known by the names of 
Parstrymonia and Paroreia, the former containing 
probably the valleys of the Upper Strymon and of 
its great tributary the river of Strumitza (4streus 7) 
the latter the adjacent mountains. On the western 
frontier of Pseonia, its subdivisions bordering on 
the part of Illyria inhabited by the Peneste and 
Dassaretii were Deuriopus and Pelagonia, which 
together with Lyncestis comprehended the entire 
country watered by the Erigon and its branches. 
The respective limits of these subdivisions were 
not well defined, nor in all ages the 
Strabo considered Pelagonia, as well as Lyn- 
cestis, a division of Upper Macedonia, but as 
Stobi is described by other authors sometimes 


as a city of Peonia, and sometimes of Pela- 
gonia, as Stymbara, another important place 
on this frontier of regal Macedonia is stated by 
some as belonging to Deuriopus, and by others 
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to Pelagonia, and as Bryanium, placed by Strabo 
in Deuriopus, was near the passes leading into 
‘ordeea, and consequently in Lyncestis, it is evident 
that no exact definition of these districts prevailed, 
at least among the ancient writers whose works 
have reached us. Lyncestis, although originally 
a part of Peonia, having become a separate king- 
dom, which was annexed to Macedonia as early as 
the reign of Philip, son of Amyntas, may, with 
reference to a later period, be ascribed to Upper 
Macedonia ; at the same time that all beyond it, 
to the sources of the Erigon, was still a portion of 
Peeonia, the whole of which, however, was united 
to regal Macedonia before the Macedonic wars of 
Rome. 

There is no occurrence in ancient history which 
better illustrates the ancient geography of that 
part of the country than the operations of the 
consul Sulpicius against Philip, in the campaign 
of the year B.c. 200". Philip, who flattered him- 
self that he should be able to deprive the Romans 
of the assistance of the Aitolians and Dardani; had 
for the purpose of preventing the entrance of the 
latter people into Macedonia, stationed his son Per- 
seus in the passes of Pelagonia, when the consul 
having marched from Apollonia of Hlyria through 
Dassaretia into Lyncestis, there encamped on the 
banks of the Bevus, and from thence sent foraging 
parties into Dassaretia, where the corn of the open 
country had already enabled him, on passing 
through that district, to save the supplies which 
he brought with him from his winter quarters. 

* Liv. 1. 31, c. 33, et seq. 
x2 
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One of his parties having suddenly encountered 
a body of Philip’s cavalry who were in quest of 
information, an action ensued, with a loss nearly 
equal on both sides. Upon learning the force and 
position of the enemy, Philip found it prudent to 
recal Perseus from the passes of Pelagonia, and 
having thus brought together 20,000 men, he 
occupied a height distant only 200 paces from the 
Roman camp, and which he fortified with a ditch 
and rampart. On the third ensuing day, the 
consul having drawn forth his line at a distance 
of 500 paces from the enemy, Philip ordered out 
700 of his cavalry, attended by the same number 
of light infantry; these the enemy met with an 
equal body of horse and foot, and obtained an 
advantage, the Greeks having shown themselves, 
in both kinds of force, inferior in firmness to the 
Romans, and the velites of the latter being much 
better armed than the Ilyrians and Cretans who 
accompanied the Macedonian cavalry. 

Two days afterwards, Philip equally failed in 
drawing the enemy into an ambuscade of peltastee, 
whom he had stationed during the previous night 
in a position between the two camps. On the 
following day Sulpicius drew out his whole army, 
with elephanis in front’, and offered battle to 
the king, when the latter, not accepting the 
defiance, the consul moved his camp 8 miles to 
Octolophus, for the sake of being able to forage 
in greater security than could be done while the 
enemy’s camp was so near. The armies remained 


* Some elephants taken in mans now employed in battle 
the Punic war, which the Ro- for the first time. 
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inactive in their respective positions until the 
Roman foragers had become negligent of their 
security, when the king advancing suddenly with 
all his cavalry, and some Cretan infantry, cut off the 
Roman foragers from their camp, and slew many 
of them. The consul, upon being made acquainted 
with the occurrence, advanced his legions in a 
close column and sent forward his cavalry, who 
came to action with the king. At first Philip had 
the superiority, but at length he was defeated, and 
lost 300 horsemen, of whom a third were made 
prisoners, and the rest were killed or perished 
in some neighbouring marshes. The king him- 
self was nearly taken, having wandered for 
some time in the marshes before he recovered 
his camp. He now resolved upon a retreat, being 
partly actuated by the report that the Dardani, 
under Pleuratus, were approaching. He concealed 
this intention from his adversary by a proposal for 
a truce to bury the dead, and by lighting fires in 
his camp at night, while he was retirmg towards 
the mountains. 

The consul remained: several days in the same 
position, ignorant of the enemy’s movements, when, 
having exhausted the supplies of the neighbour- 
ing country, he removed to Stymbara, and from 
thence, after having collected the corn from the 
fields of Pelagonia, to Pluvina, still ignorant of the 
motions of Philip, who had in the meantime 
encamped at Bryanium, and having better infor- 
mation of his opponent’s proceedings, alarmed 
the Romans by suddenly approaching them, but 
did not venture to bring on an action, The 
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Romans then proceeded to encamp on the river 
Osphagus, while Philip entrenched himself at no 
great distance on the bank of the Erigon, when, 
perceiving that the Romans intended to cross the 
mountains into Eordea, he retired, and fortified the 
passes with trees, stones, ditches, and ramparts. 
But from these works he derived little benefit. The 
Romans forced or turned them without difficulty, 
chiefly because the Macedonian phalanx was use- 
less and unmanageable in such a narrow and 
rugged field of action. Philip having retired, the 
Romans ravaged the fields of Eordea, entered 
Elimeia, and from thence moved into Orestis. 
Here the consul received the submission of Cele- 
trum, and from thence, proceeding into Das- 
saretia, took Pelium, ‘‘a town conveniently placed 
for making incursions into Macedonia,” and having 
placed a garrison in this place, he returned with 
his captives and plunder to Apollonia. 

This narrative, extracted undoubtedly from 
Polybius, seems so clear, that a traveller com- 
manding sufficient leisure and security might hope 
to determine the position of the first encampment 
of Sulpicius as well as that of Octolophus, to iden- 
tify the branches of the Hrigon, named Bevus and 
Osphagus, and perhaps to ascertain the sites of 
Pluvina, Bryanium, and Stymbara. In this he 
would be greatly assisted by the evidence which 
the Itineraries have left us of the position of Hera- 
cleia, the chief town of Lyncestis'. As the histo- 
rian states the first encampment of the Romans 


‘ Ptolemy): :3; ic. 13. 
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to have been at Lyncus, on the river Bevus', and 
as Lyncus is described as a town by Stephanus ’, 
it might be supposed that Heracleia was some- 
times called Lyncus, and that the camp of Sulpi- 
cius was at Heracleia itself. But notwithstanding 
the words ‘“‘ ad Lyncum” seem to favour this 
opinion, it is more likely that Polybius employed 
Lyncus on this occasion in the same sense which 
we find attached to it in two other passages of 
Livy, as well as in Thucydides and Plutarch?’ ; 
that is to say, as synonymous with Lyncestis, 
or the country of the Lynceste, once a small 
independent kingdom, and afterwards a province 
of the Macedonian monarchy. 

Lychnidus and Heracleia lying nearly in the line 
between Dyrrhachium, or Apollonia, and Thessalo- 
nica, were the principal places in the centre of the 
Candavian or Egnatian way—the great line of com- 
munication by land between Italy and the East, be- 
tween Rome, Constantinople, and Jerusalem. A 
road of such importance, and on which the distance 
had been marked with milestones soon after the 
Roman conquest of Macedonia, we may believe to 
have been kept in the. best order, as long as Rome 
was the centre of a vigorous authority ; but it pro 
bably shared the fate of many other great establish- 


ments in the decline of the empire, and especially 


* Ad Lyncum stativa posuit Strabo, who mentions only-the 
prope flumen Bevum.— Liv. lLyncestz: and the ethnogra- 
k:84; ¢.: 83. pher is obviously wrong as to 

* Adykoc, mode "Hreipov. Epirus. 

LrpaBwy EFodun.—Stephan. in *. Livs-). 126; 63 25 3 1,82: 
voce. No such name, how- c.9. Thucyd. |. 4, c. 83. 124, 


ever, is found in our copies of .—FPlutarch in Flamin. 
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Of 
some strong symptoms in the 


the concern of 
the Roman government. 


when it became as much 
Byzantine as of 
this we discover 
Itineraries ; for although Lychnidus, Heracleia, 
and Edessa, still continued, as on the Candavian 
way described by Polybius, to be the three prin- 
cipal points between Dyrrhachium and Thessalo- 
nica (nature in fact having strongly drawn that 
line in the valley of the Genusus, branching from 
the maritime country of Illyria, and penetrating 
Mount Candavia in the same easterly direction in 
which the vale of the river of Edessa issues into 
the plains of Lower Macedonia) there appears 
to have been a choice of routes over the 
ridges which contamed the boundaries of Illy- 
ria and Macedonia, 
lake of Lychnidus the valleys watered 
by the Erigon and its branches’ : 


and which separate the 
from 
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p. 322, 323. 
Dyrrhachio, Clodiana, 43 
M. Pp. Scampis 20, al. 22. 
Tabernas 28, al. 30. 
Nicia 34, He- 
racleia 11—al. Lychnido, Scir- 


Jes 


Lychnido 27. 


tiana 27, Castra 15, Heracleia 
12.—Antonin. It. p. 318, 330. 
Wess. 

Apollonia, Clodiana 57 M. pr. 
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indication that the great Roman work was out 
of repair. 
lybius, the portion between Lychnidus and Hera- 
cleia led through Pylon, which received that name 
from its being the limit of the two provinces. The 
Antonine Itinerary gives two routes in this part ; 
one passing through Scirtiana (Scirtonia'?) and 
Castra, the other through Nicia (Nicea?), which 
is the same as that in the Tabular Itinerary”. In 
the Jerusalem the road passes through Brucida 
(Brygiada, 2. e. Brygias*?) and Parembole. 

Now there seems little doubt that these names 
Castra, Parembole, and Nicza, have reference to the 
military transactions of the Romans in Lyncestis, 
who not many years after those events constructed 
a road, which happened to pass exactly over the 


In the original road described by Po- 


Scampis 21, Trajectus 9, Canda- 
via 9, in tabernas 9, Claudanon 
9, Patras4, Lychnidum 12, Bru- 
cida 13, Parembole 19, Hera- 
cleia 12.—It. Hierosol, p. 606. 
This route has been re- 
versed, and some of the names 
corrected, in order to furnish a 
better comparison with the 
other Itineraries. 
Clodiana 31, 


Scampis 20, ad Genusum 9, ad 


Dyrrhachio, 


Dianam 7, in Candavia 9, Pons 
Servilii 9, Lychnido 19, Nicea 
16, Heracleia 11.—T ab. Peu- 
tinger, segm. 5. 

’ Ptolemy, 1. 2, c. 17, couples 
the Pirustz and Scirtones as 
[llyrian tribes near Macedonia, 


and the Pirustze we know from 


Polybius (1. 5, c. 108) and from 
Livy (1. 45, c. 26) to have been 
a people of Dassaretis. 

? A station has been omitted 
in the Table between Lychni- 
dus and Nicza, the total dis- 
tance from Lychnidus to Hera- 
cleia being only half of that in 
the Jerusalem, and seventeen 
or eighteen miles less than in 
the Antonine. 

° Bové, 70 eOv0e Kat Bovyaéi 

<7. te. €lon Oe Ma- 
KecoviKoy EO0voe TPOGEXEC "TANu- 
pcotc.—Stephan. in voce. See 
also in Bovyiac, Bovytoy, each 
described as a wdAte Makedo- 
viac, but probably one and the 
same place. 
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scene of the former exploits of their army. Castra 
or Parembole, therefore, indicates the first encamp- 
ment of Sulpicius on the Bevus; and Nicea the 
place where he obtained the advantage over Phi- 
lip’s cavalry, near Octolophus, which was eight 
miles distant from the first encampment: conse- 
quently, Niceea was about eight Roman miles from 
Parembole or Castra—and probably to the north- 
ward of it, because after the battle near Octolo- 
phus, the consul proceeded in a northerly direc- 
tion to Stymbara, in search of provisions, having 
already exhausted the country around Heracleia. 
It appears, therefore, that Nicaea, Parembole, and 
Heracleia, formed a triangle, of which the sides 
were 8, 11, and 12 m. p. in length; that the 
northern route from Lychnidus descended upon 
Nicea, or Octolophus, and the two southern upon 
Parembole, or Castra, on the river Bevus: this 
was evidently the southern branch of the Erigon, 
near the issue of which into the plains Heracleia 
might be sought for, and nearer to its sources the 
town of Beve'. As to the route described by Poly- 
bius through Pylon, the names which he mentions 
being of much earlier times than those in the 
Itineraries, it is very possible that the former route 


may have comcided with one of the | 
withstanding the difference of names. 
The pass over the mountains which separated 


Lyncestis from Korda, where Philip made his un- 

successful stand against the Romans, is described 

by Polybius as at ELC THY ‘Eoopdatav % UTED} Borat ” > and 

Thucy dides terms a defile in the same mountains 
' Stephan. in Bevy. *4 Polys..1.- 185:¢8;:6. 
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i éof30An THE AdyKov, in relating the attempt of Per- 
diccas against Lyncestis, in the eighth year of the 
Peloponnesian War, which ended in a separate ne- 
gotiation between his ally Brasidas and Arrhibeus 
king of the Lynceste'. It was by the same pass 
that Brasidas, in the following year, effected a skil- 
ful retreat from the Lyncestz and Illyrians*, when, 
having descended into the plains of Lyncus with 
Perdiccas and a joint force, composed of 3000 
hoplitee, 1000 cavalry, and a large body of barba- 
rians of Thrace, they were obliged to retreat in 
consequence of the Illyrians, who had promised to 
join Perdiccas, having suddenly ranged them- 
selves on the side of Arrhibeeus. The Macedo- 
nians of Perdiccas, and the undisciplined. barba- 
rians, having taken the alarm, moved tumultu- 
ously in the night, and rendered it necessary for 
the king himself to accompany them without com- 
municating with Brasidas, who was stationed with 
his forces at some distance. Thus abandoned, the 
Spartan general began his retreat on the following 
morning towards the pass, forming his hoplitz in 
a square, placing his light-armed within it, and co- 
vering the retreat of this body with 300 chosen men 
under his own command. He thus not only resisted 
the attacks of the enemy, but having seized upon 
one of the heights which bordered the entrance of 
the pass, prevented them from intercepting him in 
it. He was then allowed to retreat without farther 
molestation, and arrived the same day at Arnissa, 
the first town in the territory of Perdiccas. Ar- 
nissa, therefore, seems to have been in the vale of 


' Thucyd. 1, 4, c. 83. * Thucyd. 1. 4, c. 124, et seq. 
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‘Ostrovo, and possibly it may have been the same 
place as the Barnus of Polybius, B being a com- 
mon Macedonian prefix ; for the words of Strabo 
are not imperative in placing Barnus between 
Lychnidus and Heracleia, although bearing un- 
doubtedly that interpretation. 

It is from the remark of Polybius that the Canda- 
vian way passed through the country of the Eordzi, 
in proceeding from that of the Lyncestze to Edessa ', 
together with the historical authorities just referred 
to, and that other passage in the Latin historian, 
wherein he describes the march of Perseus from 
Citium in Lower Macedonia, through Eordea into 
Elimeia, and to the Haliacmon?, that we obtain a 
knowledge of the exact situation of Hordea, which 
thus appears to have extended along the western 
side of Mount Bermius, comprehending ‘Ostrovo and 
Katranitza to the north, Sarighioli in the middle, 
and to the southward the plains of Djuma, Budja, 
and Karaianni, as far as the ridges near Kozani and 
the Klistra of Siatista, which seem to be the natural 
boundaries of the province. The only Eordean 
town noticed in history is Physcus, of which Thu- 
cydides remarks, that near it there still remained 
some of the descendants of the Eordzei, who had 
been expelled from all other parts of Eordea by 
the Temenide*. But there is some reason to add 
to this name those of Begorra and Galadre as 
Eordean towns, the Begorrites lacus, to which Per- 
seus marched from Citium, having probably been 
so called from a town of Begorra; which stood 


' Ap. Strabon, p. 323, v. sup. *Thucyd. I. 2, c. 99. 


Liv. l. 42, c. 53. 
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perhaps at Kaliari, by the Turks called Sarig- 


hiul, the central and otherwise advantageous posi- 
tion of which leads also to the conjecture that it 
may have been the city Eordea of later times’. 
As Lycophron couples Galadree with the land of the 
Eordeei, and as Stephanus attributes that town to 
Pieria *, it might best be sought for at the southern 
extremity of Eordea, towards the Haliacmon and 
the frontiers of Pieria, its territory having con- 
sisted chiefly perhaps of the plains of Budja and 
Djuma. If Galadre was in the southern part 
of the province, and Begorra in the middle, Phys- 
cus was probably to the northward, about Katra- 
nitza, towards the mountains of the Bermian 
range, such a situation being the most likely to 
have preserved the ancient race ®. 

The modern routes over the mountains which 
separated Lyncus from Hordea, are, from Tilbeli 
to Oslova, to the eastward, and from Banitza to 
‘Ostrovo to the westward: the former is in the 
ordinary route from Bitdlia to Vodhena; the latter 
from Filurina to the same place. Although Fili- 
rina is nearer than Bitolia to the site of Heracleia, 
[ should conceive the Egnatian Way to have 
crossed by the former route, as it descends into 

* Hierocl. p. 638. 
Tanracpne roy orparndarny diKor. 
Lycophr. v. 1444. 
Xwpay 7’ ’Eopdwy kat Tadadpaioy rédov. 
Ib. v. 1842.—Stephan. in Tadadpac. 

* Ptolemy, 1. 8, c. 13, evidently confounded the Eor- 
classes three towns under the dei with the Eordeti, an Ily- 
fordzi of Macedonia; but as rian people. 

Scampeze is one of them, he has 
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the Hordean valleys nearer to the situation of 
Edessa. The only place which the three Itineraries 
agree in placing between Heracleia and Edessa, is 
Cellz, but the distances given are too conflicting 
to lead to any certainty as to its position. 

At or near Banitza are the mineral acidulous 
waters of Lyncestis, much renowned among the 
ancients, who imagined that they possessed. in- 
toxicating qualities'; they were noticed by Dr. 
Browne in the year 1669’. 

Although Livy employs the name Pelagonia 
in his narrative of the campaign of Sulpicius only 
as that of a large district containing Stymbara, it 
is evident from his account of the division of Mace- 
donia into four provinces after the Roman conquest, 
that if not at the former period of time, thirty-three 
years later at least, Pelagonia was the appellation 
of the chief town of the Pelagones, which then 
became the capital of the Fourth Macedonia*. It 
was perhaps not specifically employed as the name 
of a town until the two other cities of Pelagonia 
were ruined: for that Pelagonia or a portion of it 
once contained three we may infer from the adjunct 
Tripolitis given to it by Strabo, who also shows, if 
I rightly apprehend his meaning, that one of the 


'”"Eore 6€ rept Avyxoy ksphyn road from Fildrina to Egri 
Tc Udaroc d£éoc.—Aristot. Me- Budja, from whence he pro- 
teor. 1. 2, c. 3—Theopomp. ceeded to Sarighiul: he calls 
ap. Antigon. Caryst. c. 180, the place Eccisso Verbéni ; pos- 
ap. Plin. 1. 2, c. 103; 1. 31, © sibly this may be some corrup- 


c. 2, et ap. Sotion. de flum.— _ tion of the name of the Dervéni 
Vitruv. 1. 8, c. 3. Ovid Me- orpass. It sounds Wallachian. 
fam, 1...15,-¥::329, * Liv. 1. 45, c. 29. 


* He passed them in the 
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three towns bore the same name as the Azorus of 
Perrhebia Tripolitis’. The name Pelagonia still 
exists as the designation of the Greek metropolitan 
bishopric, of which the see is Bitolia, or Monas- 
tiri?, which latter Greek name the Turks have 
adopted. Bitdlia is now the chief place of the sur- 
rounding country, and the ordinary residence of 


the governor-general of Rumili. 


At or near the 


town are many vestiges of ancient buildings of 


Roman times. 


* *O de ’Eptywy rodda ocka- 
flevocg pevpara ék tov *Iddv- 
pikoyv dpwov Kal Avyknorwy cal 
Bovyoy, kal Aevotdrwy xat Ie- 
Aaydvwy cic rov” Aktoy Exdidwor. 
Ilodrepov pev ovv Kal moXELe 
joay év rote tOveot rovrote. 
ToeroXirtc yoy 4 Uedayovia 
éXévyero, Ho Kat” AZwooc iv, Kat 
él ro ’Epvyove maou at roy 
Acvpidrwy wodece OKNYTO, OY 
TO Bovdywoy kat "Adkopeval Kat 
LripBapa.—Strabo, p. 327. 


2 Mmirwdea, 7rd Movaorn- 


PLOV. 


* The following are some 


These the natives suppose to have 
belonged to a city named Tripolis ° : 


a tradition 


inscriptions which were found 
among the ruins called those of 
Tripolis, in an excavation made 
in that spot in the search of 
building materials in the year 
1808. 
cated to me by Aly Pasha, who 


They were communi- 


at the same time presented me 
with a Hermaic bust, and a 
to have 
The 


former is in perfect preserva- 


head which seems 


formed part of another. 


tion, and is inscribed with the 
name AIZXINHS. An engrav- 
ing of it has been published by 
Mr. Millingen.— Anc. uned. 
Monuments Series 2 pl. 9. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM BITOLIA. 


I, 

On a square stele, five feet 
high and two feet and a half 
square, adorned with mould- 
ings in the usual taste of the 
declining Roman Empire. 


Makeddvwrv ot Lvvedpor Map- 


. y ~ 
kay “AkvdLay, DaSptkiavov Are- 
poc Ovyarépa, avdpd¢g ayabod. 


9 


me 


On a similar stele— 
"Ayabn Toyn’ To Kkowor ror 


Makedovwy Mavray Tovrefay 
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which accords with the existence of a Pelagonia 
Tripolitis as attested by Strabo, and which is not 
adverse to the identity of Tripolis with the city 
Pelagonia of Livy, since it is easy to conceive that 
after the reduction of the two other towns of the 
Tripolitis (and Strabo asserts that all the towns on 
the Erigon, Stymbara included, were ruins in his 
time), the surviving city may have been known 
by the name of Tripolis, as formed from the three 
former towns, and that it may also have been often 
known by the name of the district, Pelagonia. 
Bitélia being a word of Greek origin, may possibly 
be a corruption of a third name of the same place, 
or that which the city bore when the three towns 
of Pelagonia still existed: the Hellenic name most 
resembling it is Epitalia. 

The passes of Pelagonia, in which Perseus was 
stationed by his father Philip, I take to have been 
the passage over the mountains in the modern 
AovxotdXay ’AdpuKdyny Addov 4. 


[lovriov Bipov tov aperporarou On a sepulchral marble— 


, FA, > a - QO ‘ . 
’AvOurarov yvvaika = aperij¢ Dragupwco fwoarvTe ave 


\ 
Ot 


) 
‘ 
40 

) 


LVEKEV. fovea xpnoTt@ Drirry ‘I 
3. puovn pryhpnc caper. 

On a quadrangular stele 5. 

unadorned, two feet and a half On another stele— 

high and two feet broad— Zwoovg “Upakria rH Ovyarpi 
Nikavdpoe orparwrnce wv pvhene xdpu érwv KC! Kai abri) 

dvéOncev Eavrov Ke mediou KE Swoa éroiee. 

Tepriag rie OELVOTaTHC oUp~ 6. 

Maes Ga! aAeets eetetE Aittav?) Tovdav®@. 

Ké GUVAPEOTEVOYTWY TWY LOVWY as 

Oevordrwy pov wevOepwv «sl @aBiay . . . . dobar 
» oe 6 &k TOY Wiwy prij- M. Yrepriviog Kéewroc prhpne 


pens xaper. Kap. 
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route from ‘Akhridha to Bitélia, which now forms 
the main communication instead of the old line 
or lines of the Via Egnatia, that change having 
probably been caused by the circumstance that 
A’khridha and Bitélia being now the chief places 
instead of Lychnidus and Heracleia, and lying 
respectively to the northward of the two ancient 
places, have caused the road to assume a more 
northerly line in this part, and which has occurred 
the more easily, as anciently the Egnatia was here 
diverted from its direct line by the necessity of 
passing round either the northern or southern end 
of the lake Lychnidus, and had no advantage 
therefore in shortness over the present line. 

The pass of Pelagonia was of great importance 
as one of the direct entrances from Illyria into 
Macedonia by the course of the river Drilon, 
now called Drin. Hence it was necessary for 
the kings of Macedonia to maintain strong gar- 
risons in Lychnidus and some other positions on 
the lake, as well as in Stymbara and Heracleia. 
By means of these garrisons and the strength of 
the frontier, the kingdom was not so liable to 
invasion here as on the side of Scupi, which 
commanded the entrance from Dardania into 
the plains of the Upper Axius, and which place 
having been generally held by the Dardani, 
gave them great facilities of offence against Mace- 
donia. 

Stymbara or Stubera appears from Polybius 
and Livy to have stood in the most fertile part 
of the country, to the northward of Bito- 

VOL: IIT. Y 
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lia’; a situation which accords with its having been 


the place from whence Perseus marched in three 


days to Uscana, the chief town of the Penestiana ’, 
situated probably on the Drilon, at or near the 
modern Dibre. Stymbara would seem to have 
been near Prillapo, by the Turks called Pyrlepe, 
and Pluvina, between Stymbara and Bryanium 
which was not far from the passes leading 
into Eordea. If Strabo is correct in naming 
Alcomene as a town on the Erigon, its situa- 
tion appears to have been above Bryanium, for 
below that town, or between it and the junc- 
tion of the Erigon with the Axius, the Tabular 
Itinerary shows that we ought to place Kuristus 
(the orthography is not quite certain) and Stobi. 
By Ptolemy both these towns are ascribed to Pela- 
gonia, and by other authorities Stobi is designated 
a city of Paonia; but these, and some other con- 
flicting testimonies of the same kind, are recon- 
ciled, if we admit that Deuriopus was sometimes 
considered a subdivision of Pelagonia, and the lat- 
ter sometimes a subdivision of Peeonia. 

I have already remarked how exactly Livy’s de- 
scription of Celetrum, as well in relative position 
as in its situation on a peninsula in a lake, agrees 


with Kastoria. By means of this datum we have 
the exact course of the march of Sulpicius on his 
return from Pelagonia into Dassaretia. From 
Hordea or Sarighioli he crossed a part of the plain 


™iPolyh.' 1,: 28, “e. 8. Liv. *Liy, 1.'48, ¢. 16,18. 
l, 31, c. 9B: 
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of Grevena, and through Anaselitza to Kastoria, 
from whence his route to Peliwm in Dassaretia 
could have been no other than through the pass of 
Tzangon, which, being the only interruption in the 
ereat dorsal ridge of Northern Greece, was un- 
doubtedly one of the most frequented of the com- 
munications between the two sides of the country, 
and particularly from Orestis into Dassaretia. It 
was precisely near Pelium that Arrian describes 
a remarkable pass, through which flowed the Eor- 
daicus, leaving in one part space only for four 
shields abreast’; a description which corresponds 
so exactly with the pass of Tzangéun, both as to the 
river and the breadth of one part of the pass, that 
the identity can hardly be questioned. Pelium 
was situated at the foot of a woody mountain, near 
the pass; a description which may be applied 
either to Pliassa or to Poyani, but the former has 
the preference by its name, which seems to be a 
vulgar sounding of IInAtaooa. 

The march of Alexander in approaching Pelium, 
as well as his subsequent progress to Pelinneum 
in Thessaly, may furnish some further illustrations 
of the relative chorography. He was returning 
from an expedition against the Gete, who dwelt 
beyond the Danube, and had arrived in the coun- 
try of the Agrianes and Pzeones, when he received 
intelligence that Clitus and Glaucias, who shared 
between them all maritime Illyria, had declared 
against him, and had prevailed upon the Autariatz 
to attack him onthe route. But Langarus, king of 


* Arrian. de exp. Alex. 1. 1, ¢ 5. 
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the Agrianes, having frustrated the latter design by 
invading the country of the Autariate, Alexander 
was enabled to march without interruption along 
the Erigon, and from thence to Pelium', near which 
the Illyrians were encamped. After some opera- 
tions which are not very: clearly described, he sur- 
prised the Illyrian camp in the night, when Glau- 
cias fled, pursued by Alexander as far as the moun- 
tains of the Taulantii, while Clitus retired into 
Pelium, from whence, after having burnt the city, 
he proceeded to join Glaucias in Taulantia. Soon 
after this event Alexander received advice of the 
revolt of Thebes, when, crossing Eordea and Eli- 
meia, and passing the mountains of the Tymphei 
and Paravei, he arrived in seven days at Pelin- 
neeum in Thessaly. 

Without the comparison afforded by Livy’s ac- 
count of the proceedings of Sulpicius, it might be 
supposed from the circumstances stated by Arrian, 
that Pelium was not far from the Erigon, or the 
name Eordaicus might lead to the impression 
that Pelium was in Eordea, instead of having 
been upon a river which flows to the western 
coast. It is clear, however, that Pelium was 
not far from the mountains of the Taulanti, a 
people who occupied the plams extending to the 
western coast. Again, it might be thought that 
Alexander marched from Pelium to Pelinneum 
by the most direct route ; but as in that case he 
would not have passed through any part of Eor- 


as Ad re sy Q\ ‘ \ 1m , \ , , 
i EGaVOpO? CE Tapa TOV Epvyova TOTALOV TOPEVOPLEVOC Ec 
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dea, the historian has probably omitted to men- 
tion that Alexander returned home to Pella before 
he received intelligence of the revolt of Thebes: 
on which supposition the road to Pelinneum would 
have led through the centre, first of Eordeea and 
then of Elimeia, as Arrian relates. 

If the situation of Pelium as deduced from. the 
combined evidence of Arrian and Livy be correct, 
it will follow that Dassaretia comprehended not 
only the great valley which contains the lake of 
Lychnidus, but also the plain of Korytza: and 
that plain being an extensive corn country, the in- 
ference accords with that abundance of grain in 
Dassaretia which enabled Sulpicius to save his 
own stock while he passed through that district, 
and which induced him afterwards to send back 
his foragers thither, though he was encamped in 
an equally fertile plain, but of which he had not 
the same military possession. 

The western part of Dassaretia was a contrast 
to the eastern, consisting entirely of lofty and 
rugged mountains intersected by branches of the 
river Apsus: its extent was very great. If Berat 
be the site of Antepatria, as I have shown some 
reason for supposing, it will follow that the Dassa- 
rete possessed all the mountainous country lying 
between Korytza and Berat, beyond which latter the 
frontiers of the Dassarete met those of the Tau- 
lantu, Bylliones, and Chaones of Epirus. On the 
north they bordered on the Eordeti and Peneste, 
and partly on the Taulantii, while to the eastward 
the crest of the great central ridge very naturally 
formed the line of demarcation between them and 
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the Pelagones, Brygi, and Oreste, or in other 
words, between Illyria and Macedonia. It results 
from these boundaries that Dassaretia was not less 
than 60 miles in length, and as much in breadth, 
an extent such as we are in some measure led to 
expect from Polybius, who in addition to the 
towns on the lake of Lychnidus, represents the 
Phebate, Pissantini, Calicceni, and Piruste, all 
as tribes of Dassaretia!. 

The situation of some of these tribes may be 
deduced from the testimony of the same author, 
as preserved in the Latin text of Livy’. When 
Sulpicius was encamped on the Apsus between 
Dyrrhachium and Apollonia, before he advanced 
into Lyncestis, he sent Apustius against the neigh- 
bouring possessions of Philip*. Corragum, Ger- 
runium, and Orgessus, were captured, not without 
resistance ; after which, Apustius laid siege to 
Antipatria, a large city in a narrow pass remark- 
able for the strength of its position and walls. 
Having taken this place he slew the men, de- 
stroyed the walls, burnt the town, and gave up 


? Polyb. 1. 5, c. 108. people used the same tonsure, 
*, Liv: 4:81 e0' 27k dialect, and chlamys. But this 
b b] d 
* The words of Livy are, was evidently an improper 


‘“‘Apustius extrema Macedoniz designation, and never acknow- 
populatus ;” where he seems to ledged in the country itself. 
use the word Macedonia in the When Macedonia was divided 
same sense in which Strabo into four provinces at the 
(p. 326), informs us that Roman conquest, the Atin- 
it was sometimes employed, tanes and Tymphzi were the 
namely, as extending quite to most western tribes attributed 
the channel of Corcyra, the rea- to it. 

son of which was that all the 
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the plunder to his soldiers, which so intimidated 
the people of Codrion, that they surrendered to 
him, although their city was well garrisoned and 
fortified. Ilion, another town, was taken by force, 
after which the Romans, in returning to Sulpicius 
loaded with plunder, were attacked at the passage 
of the river by Athenagoras, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Philip’s officers', but without suf- 
fering much damage. 

Gerrunium (Gertunium?) and Codrion seem to 
be the same places which in the text of Polybius 
are written Gertus and Chrysondion, for he names 
them together with Antipatria as frontier places 
which Scerdilaidas had taken from Philip, and 
which the latter retook in the second year of the 
Social war, B.c. 221. . As Gerrunium and Anti- 
patria were in Pheebatis, and Orgessus was a town 
of the Pissantini, it seems probable, assuming An- 
tipatria to have been at Berat, that the Phabate 
chiefly inhabited the valley of the Uzimi, and 
the Pissantini that of the Devél; and that as 
Gertunium was attacked by Apustius before An- 
tipatria, it was lower on the Uzimi than Berat, 
perhaps, near the junction of the two 
To the eastward of it on the Devél, may be 
placed Orgessus, and somewhat nearer than either 


rivers. 


to the camp of Sulpicius, Corragum the first named 


* Athenagoras was a pur- 
puratus. He led the Mace- 
donians at the first engagement 
of cavalry against Sulpicius 
in Lynceus. In the ensuing 


year he commanded the portion 


of the Macedonian army which 
was stationed on Mount As- 
naus, at the Aoi fauces, and he 
had the honour of repulsing 
the Romans in the battle of 


Cynoscephalee. 
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of the three. Codrion and Ilium seem to have 
been in the valley of the Ozimi above Berat on 
the slopes of Tomoér. This great mountain still 
bears probably its ancient name, of which the 
Greek form was Zomarus. It is easy to conceive 
that, like the names of mountains and rivers in 
general, Tomor was a generic word belonging to 
the aboriginal language of Epirus, and that hence 
it became attached also to the more celebrated 
mountain near Dodona. The ancient fortress near 
the modern village of Tomor may, like that vil- 
lage, have borne the same name as the mountain 
itself, according to a custom which seems to have 
been prevalent in Greece in every age. 

In the same chapter of Polybius just referred 
to, the historian proceeds to relate that Philip, 
after having recovered the three towns of Phe- 
batis abovementioned, proceeded to capture other 
places in Dassaretia, namely, Creonium and Ge- 
rious, (not the same place as Gertus,) and four 
towns on the lake Lychnitis, namely, Enchelarie, 
Cerax, Sation, and Beei, then Bantia of the Cali- 
ceeni, and Orgessus of the Pissantini. That the 
four towns on the lake were on its western shore, 
may be inferred from the Itineraries, but especially 
from the Tabular, which evidently followed the 
eastern side of the lake from the bridge of the 
Drilon to Lychnidus, and which makes no mention 
of any of the places named by Polybius. The 
same silence as to those towns may perhaps be 
considered as an argument to prove that all the 
three routes in the Itineraries led along the eastern 
shore, but it is very possible that one of them at 
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least may have approached the southern end of 
the lake obliquely from the pass of Candavia, so as 
entirely to avoid the western shore. I am inclined 
to believe that the road in the Jerusalem itinerary 
passed round the southern end of the lake, and 
that Patree was situated at that extremity. 

The Pirustee would seem to have been on the 
northern frontier of Dassaretia, as they joined the 
Taulantii and some other more northerly Illyrians, 
to assist the Romans in the reduction of Gentius'. 
They probably occupied an intermediate tract be- 
tween the Prssantinz, on the lower part of the Devél, 
and the southern extremity of the lake Lychnitis, 
in which case there seems to remain only the plain 
of Korytza to the left of the Hordaicus for the 
situation of the Calicen. Possibly Korytza may 
be the site of Bantia. 

Dec. 6.—Quitting Kozani for Servia at 7.45, 
Turkish time, we leave Akbunar, by the Greeks 
called Nizvoro, or ‘Izvoro, not far to the left, at the 
extremity of the vineyards of Kozani, then descend 
over downs covered with corn-fields, and inter- 
spersed with small villages, until at 8.45, Had- 
jiran, about the same size as Akbunar, is 14 mile 
distant on the left of the road at the foot of the 
Ghioz-tepé : all these places are Turkish. At 10.6 
we arrive at the river Injékara, or Vistritza, which 
is bordered by white cliffs along the left bank, 
and on the opposite side by low level ground : fol- 
low the sands on the bank of the river for nine 
minutes, then cross it in a broad flat-bottomed boat, 


1 Liv. 1. 45, ¢. 26. 
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capable of containing ten or twelve horses, and in 


an hour and 8 minutes from the river reach Sér- 
via, having passed over rich meadows and a fertile 
plain, beyond which is an ascent of 20 minutes 
to the town. 

Sérvia! contains about 500 Turkish houses, and 
a few Greek. It is situated on the northern side 
of an opening, in the ridge which commences at 
the gorges of the Vistritza, near Vérria, and ter- 
minates in the mountains of Khassia, to the north 
of Trikkala. The most valuable produce of the 
fields of Sérvia is a small species of tobacco, bear- 
ing a yellow leaf like that of Yenidjé. The streets 
of the town are bordered with the herb which is 
hung to dry along the sides and galleries of the 
houses, as well as round the yards attached to all 
the better class of houses. 

Dec. 7.—The episcopal church of Sérvia, which 
stands on a height rising from the lowest part of 
the mountain behind the town, is now in ruins, and 
the bishop’s house, which is in the town, is not in 
much better condition, though he still occupies it. 
The bishop, whom I visit this morning, supposes 
Sérvia to be a xrisua, or colony of Servians, whose 
descendants were driven out by the Turks, which 
is not improbable. Another opinion of his holiness 
seems more questionable, though he advances it 
as a fact not to be disputed, and the honour of his 
see being concerned I do not contest it with him. 
He asserts that St. Paul passed through Sérvia 
on his way from Berrhoea to Athens. Undoubt- 
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edly, if the apostle crossed Mount Bermius, Sérvia 
was in his way to Athens by Larissa, but it does 
not appear whether he went to Athens by sea or 
by land; and even if we suppose the words we én 
QaXaccav' to mean, that in order to elude his ene- 
mies he departed from Berrhcea to the coast ‘as 
if he intended to embark,” but that in reality he 
travelled by land, it is much more probable that 
he should have continued his way through Pieria 
and by the direct and level road of Tempe, or 
even by the pass of Petra, than that he should 
have made a circuitous journey over two ranges of 
mountains. 

Having dismissed the guards who were fur- 
nished to me by Metjobén at Vérria, I take six 
others from Aly Pasha’s derventji at Sérvia, who 
is an Albanian Mussulman of Kolénia, and set 
out for Livadhi, first visiting a ruined castle on 
the summit of the hill above the episcopal church, 
and accompanied so far by the Albanian com- 
mandant, who when he finds that I have some 
knowledge of the distant objects in view from the 
castle, shows great satisfaction in answering’ all 
my geographical questions, for which he is well 
qualified by his extensive knowledge of Mace- 
donia, acquired in the course of his military ser- 
vices. 

All Tjersemba is seen from hence, inclosed by 
Mount Buarino and the Ghioz-tepé ; between which 
summits the mountain of Siatista shows _ itself 
nearly in a line with Kozani, and beyond it to the 


* Act. Apost. c. 17, v. 14. 
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left Siniatziko ; a little to the right of the 
latter Peristéri is also seen, which looks down on 
the plains of the Hrigon and Bitdlia. To the 
north-eastward rises the great Dhoxa, or Bermius, 
and to the right of it is seen Velvedhés, or Vel- 
vendds', a town of 300 houses, which, though 
conspicuous by its minaret, is chiefly inhabited 
by Greeks. Velvedho is 3 hours distant from 
Sérvia, and similarly situated on the same moun- 
tain; it les in a line with the great ravine of the 
Haliacmon, through the opening of which appears 
the mountain above Pella. 

The castle of Sérvia was so placed as to com- 
mand the ascent to the Portes, as the highest 
point of the pass is called, which here conducts 
from the banks of the Halacmon into the valleys 
watered by tributaries of the Peneius. Being the 
most direct and easy passage across the Cambunian 
ridge, it is the natural gate between Macedonia 
and Perrhebia, and the position could not have 
been neglected by the ancients, though I have 
been unable to discover any Hellenic remains, 
either in the castle or town. It is now the most 
important station of the dervént Aga’s troops on 
the beylik, or post road from Larissa and Trik- 
kala to Bitola, the first post on which from hence 
is Kaliari, and the second Fildrina. The road 
from the castle to the Portes is wide and level, 
and occupies the whole of a natural opening in 
the mountain. 

At the farther end of the Portes are vestiges of a 
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fortification apparently of the same date as the 
castle, and once forming part of the same system 
of defence. The road to Trikkala follows the 
eastern foot of the mountain as far as another 
opening between it and a round hill on the left, 
where it enters the valley of one of the branches 
of the Tttaresius. This round hill, which is visible 
through the pass of Sérvia from Kozani, is called 
Vigla, a modern word equivalent to Phyle, and is 
said to retain some vestiges of an ancient fortress. 
Instead of passing through the Portes, I pursue a 
higher track along the southern face of the moun- 
tain, which stretches northward to Katafyghi and 
the gorges of the Vistritza above Vérria. As we 
ascend, the peak of Samarina appears to the north- 
westward through the upper straits of the same 
river, or those which at the southern extremity of 
Mount Burino, near Kaliani, separate the plains 
or valleys of Grevena and Venja from those of 
Tjersemba and Sérvia. 

Our route all the way to Livadhi follows the 
side of the mountain, gradually ascending and 
crossing many deep ravines and rocky slopes of 
dangerous footing. At about half way we begin 
to look down to the right upon a plain which ex- 
tends five or six miles from the foot of this moun- 
tain to another called Amarbes, in the direction of 
Dheminiko. Amarbes is the principal summit of 
the Cambunii montes : westward it is connected with 
another named Bunasa, which rises from the left 
bank of the Vistritza, opposite to Burino. Amar- 
bes is the great link which connects the Olympene 
chain behind Sérvia and Velvendé with the hills of 
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Khassia. A small river flows through the middle of 
the plain on our right, and passes through a glen 
at its south-western end, near which it receives 
another stream from some copious sources issuing 
from the southern foot of Mount Amarbes, where 
the Livadhiotes have some fulling mills; then, 
after making a large angle to the eastward of its 
former course, enters another plain in which it is 
joined by the Elasonitiko, or River of Elaséna, at 
Amuri, a small village not far from Dheminiko. 
The united stream is the Titaresius of Homer, 
which joins the Peneius in the plain of Larissa. 
The branch from the mountain of Livadhi is now 
called Vurgari or Sarandaforo. At a small dis- 
tance from its right bank, near the Boghaz, where 
it quits the plain, is a villave named Vuvala, and a 
metokhi of the monastery of Elasséna, standing on 
a height at the foot of Mount Amarbes. The sum- 
mit is encircled with the ruined walls of an ancient 
city of some magnitude. This place, which is near 
the road from Sérvia to Trikkala, is reckoned three 
hours from Livadhi, and is less than one to the right 
of the road from Sérvia to Elasséna, which, after 
its exit from the pass of Vigla, leaves the Trikkala 
road on the right, and crosses the plain diagonally, 
in a direct line towards Elassdéna. 

At the end of five hours from the castle of 
Sérvia we arrive at Livadhi!: a name which 
seems to have been given to the place by antithe- 
sis, the situation being one of the most rugged 


that can well be imagined, with hardly a foot of 


aa 
* Atbacvr. 
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plain within some miles of it. The town contains 
800 houses, situated in a rocky hollow below a 
peak in the range of mountains which extend from 


hence as far as the maritime plain of Katerina, and 
the right bank of the Vistritza, near Vérria. The 
highest summit of these mountains is a conspi- 
cuous object from Saloniki, and has already been 
mentioned as one of the chief points of the Olympene 
chain |. 

Livadhi is a Wallachian colony of ancient date, 
and is hence often called Vlakho-Livadho. The 
other Vlakhiote villages im this vicinity are Kok- 
kinopld, on the side of ‘Elymbo, three hours’ dis- 
tant from hence towards Tzaritzena, Ftera at the 
same distance towards Katerina, and Neokhori 
situated between Sérvia and Livadhi, in a lofty 
situation on the mountain, an hour to the left of 
the road by which we came. Kokkinopl6é has 
about 200 houses, Ftera 100, and Neo-khério 20 
or 30. Near Ftera there is said to be an ancient 
quarry. These villages live chiefly by the manu- 
facture of the coarse woollen cloth called skuti, of 
which are made the cloaks named kaaraic, in Ita- 
lian cappe, extensively used in Greece and the 
Adriatic. The cloth is of two kinds, white and 
black, and is made shaggy in the inside: it is 
sent to Venice and Trieste in pieces called xyla, 
which are two peeks long and four or four and a 
half hands broad. The Kalarytidtes, who manu- 
facture the same kind of cloth in their own moun- 
tains, and whose merchants reside in the Adriatic, 


* See above, p. 297. 
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are in the habit of buying up that which is made 
by the Livadhidtes, and of sending it to some mer- 
chant, generally a Venetian, at Saloniki, who 
ships it to the Kalarytiote merchant in the Adria- 
tic, charging two piastres and a half per fértoma 
of 140 xyla as spedizionario. The Livadhidtes 
make annually from 150 to 200 fortomata. They 
grow very little corn, but possess an abundance of 
sheep, goats, horses, and mules. Like the Kalary- 
tiotes, they are proud of the excellent air and water 
of their town, but are so nice on the subject of the 
latter as sometimes to send three hours, in order to 
procure the choicest. The lake of Kastoria supplies 
them with fish at twenty-five or thirty paras the 
oke, better than the sea-fish which is sold at Salo- 
niki for forty-five. On the other hand, the climate 
is so severe in winter, that the inhabitants are some- 
times snowed up in their houses for several days, 
and are forced to drink melted snow, not being 
able to get at their wells and springs. It is now a 
hard frost, and we found it very difficult on 
arriving to drag our loaded horses up the steep 
and slippery streets. The view of Olympus from 
hence is magnificent ; but the highest summit, the 
direct distance of which is ten or twelve miles, is 
not seen, and the same number of hours would he 
required even in summer to reach it: the route 
passes by Kokkinoplo, which stands on the great 
steep, a little above the plain. The town pays 
200 purses in contributions. My host, one of the 
primates, has already disbursed 800 piastres this 
year for his share, and expects to have some far- 
ther demands. On the outside of the town stands 
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a monument of an Albanian chieftain, who was 
killed in fighting against the robbers of Olympus 
about thirty years ago. 

It is now twenty-two years since Aly Pasha 
by his Dervent-Agalik obtained the command at 
Livadhi, since which time he has always been the 
farmer of its revenues. Its importance to him 
is chiefly derived from its proximity to the pass 
leading from Elasona or Sérvia into the maritime 
plains of Macedonia, and which is at once the most 
direct and least difficult of the routes across the 
Olympene barrier. In this pass one hour and a 
half from Livadhi stands the village of Aio Dhi- 
mitri, and one hour and a half farther, exactly on 
the Zygos, are the ruins of the village of Petra, 
which being a name recorded in ancient history is 
very useful in elucidating the geography of this 
frontier of Macedonia and Thessaly. Petra is de- 
scribed to me as situated on a great insulated rock 
which is naturally cyiopévn, or separated from the 
adjoining mountain: the road passes through the 
opening and then descends into the plain of Kate- 
rina, which, being undoubtedly a part of the 
ancient Pieria of Macedonia, the situation of Petra 
thus illustrates Livy, who shows that Petra was a 
town of Pieria on the frontier of that province, in 
the pass which led into the maritime plain from 
Perrheebia. " The distance from Livadhi to Katerina 
by St. Demetrius is reckoned ten hours. There is 
another road which leads over the same ridge 
from Sérvia, by Velvendds, to Katerina ; but it is 


' Liv; 1.39; 0.26 W; 44, c. 32%. 1..45,- e741, 
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not so easy as the pass of Petra: and it was a com- 
munication, if it existed anciently, not from Thes- 
saly into Macedonia, but from Elimeia of Upper 
into Pieria of Lower Macedonia. 

I have already observed, that the mountains 
which rise from the right bank of the Vistritza, 
to that of 
Vérria, were the ancient Cambunii, mentioned 


/ 


and extend from the plain of Grevena 


by Livy, from whom it is further manifest, that 
the pass of Sérvia is the defile in the same moun- 
tains, named Volustana’, the security of which 
appeared so important to Perseus on the approach 
of the consul Q. Marcius Philippus, in the third 
year of the last Macedonic war, that he occupied 
it with 10,000 men. It was probably the same 
pass through which Perseus had entered Thes- 
saly in the first year of the war’, the same by 
which the consul Hostilius 
in the following year, and one of the roads into 


invaded Macedonia 


' Liv. 1. 44, c. 2. In the 
word Volustana the V repre- 


Deinde saltu superatis monti- 


bus, quos Cambunios vocant, 


sents probably the B, which  descendit ad (Tripolim vocant) 


was so common an initial in| Azorum Pythium et Dolichen 


Macedonian names of places; incolentes. Heec tria oppida 


the two last syllables, orava, 
are perhaps the Macedonic form 
of oreva, and have reference to 
the pass, the entire name in 
Greek being Bwdod oreva. 

* Profectus inde (Perseus a 
Citio sc.) toto exercitu Eor- 
dzeam petens, ad Begorritem 
quem vocant lacum positis cas- 
tris, postero die in Elimeam ad 
Haliacmona fluvium processit. 


paulisper cunctata quia obsides 
Larisszeis dederant, victa tamen 
preesenti metu in deditionem 
concesserunt. Benigne his ad- 
pellatis, haud dubius Perrhe- 
bos quoque idem facturos, ur- 
bem, nihil cunctatis qui inco- 
lebant, primo adventu recepit. 
Cyretias obpugnare coactus, 
&c.— Liv. |. 42; ¢.. 55. 
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Macedonia contemplated by Marcius when he was 
encamped between Azorus and Doliche, and before 
he had determined upon forcing his way across 
Mount Olympus by Lapathus'. Upon comparing 
the descriptions which the historian has left us of 
these transactions, there cannot remain a doubt 
that the valleys lying between the Cambuman 
mountains and Olympus, bordering to the north- 
ward on Elimeia and Pieria, and which extend 
from Portes and the mountain of Livadhi south- 
ward to within a few miles of Elasdéna, constituted 
the division of Perrhebia named Tripolitis ; and 
it seems equally evident from two other occur- 
rences, one of which happened in the first Mace- 
donic war’, the other in the campaign of Anti- 
ochus 9 years afterwards *, that Perrheebia proper, 


1 


Aliis per Pythium placebat 
via (in Macedoniam sc.) aliis 
per Cambunios montes, qua 
priore anno duxerat Hostilius 
consul : aliis praeter Ascuridem 
paludem... Per eosdem dies 
Perseus, quum adpropinquare 
hostem sciret, quod iter peti- 
turus esset ignarus, omnes sal- 
tus insidere preesidiis statuit. 
In jugum Cambuniorum mon- 
tium (Volustana ipsi vocant) 
decem millia levis armaturze 
cum duce Asclepiodoto mittit ; 
ad castellum quod super Ascu- 
ridem paludem erat (Lapathus 
vocatur locus) Hippias tenere 
preesidio jussus. Ipse cum re- 
liquis copiis primo circa Dium, 
&c.— Liv. 1, 44, c. 2. 


7 


* Timor omnes qui circum- 
colunt Boeben paludem, relictis 
urbibus, montes coegit petere. 
AXtoli, inopia praedze inde aver- 
si, in Perrhzebiam ire pergunt. 
Cyretias ibi vi capiunt foedeque 
diripiunt : qui Mallaeam inco- 
deditionem 
Ex 


lunt voluntate in 
societatemque accepti. 
Perrheebia Gomphos _petenti 
Amynander auctor erat, &c.— 
last. Sipe. 47: 

* Intra decimum diem, quum 
Pheras venerat, Cranonem.. 
cepit (Antiochus sc.) inde Cy- 
peram et Metropolim et iis 
circumjecta castella recepit : 
omniaque jam regionis ejus, 
preter Atracem et Gyrtonem, 


in potestate erant : tum adgredi 


0 


~ 
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which contained the city of the Perrhebi, Cyretia, 
and other towns, lay to the southward of the Tri- 
politis, confining on Pelasgiotis and the Larissea, 
and that it comprehended the valleys of Elasséna 
and Dheminiko. 

It is by means of these several passages of 


Livy, following Polybius, that we are enabled to 


clear up the obscurity which Strabo, or his de- 
fective text, have thrown on the geography of this 
quarter of Greece, by naming towns in conjune- 
tion which were very wide of each other, and by 
confounding Perrhebia Tripolitis, with Pelagonia 
Tripolitis, which was near eighty miles distant’. 

Per ode "Olivera rapa rov "lova 


Larissam constituit ... 


eosdem dies Amynander 
occupat Pelinnzeum; et Menip- 
pus ... in Perrhzbiam profec- 
tus Malleeam et Cyretias vicepit, 
depopulatusque est agrum Tri- 
politanum. His raptim peractis, 
Larissam ad regem redeunt. 
Id. 1. 36, c. 10. 
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The most difficult part of 


ovp oral. 


this passage is the leap from 
Stymbara of the Deuriopes and 
Cydrz of the 


nium of the Tymphezi, a dis- 


srygi to Aei- 


tance of 100 miles; and it is 
hardly to be accounted for, but 


on a supposition of the loss 


The 


ce 


of a part of the text. 


words jj¢ Kal ”Afwooe Hy, “ in 


which there was likewise an 
Azorus,”’ would seem to imply 
that Strabo had 


previous mention of the Azo- 


made some 


rus of Perrhzebia in another 


lost passage. It appears that 
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Perrhebia Tripolitis was so named as contain- 
ing the three cities of Pythium, Azorus, and 
Doliche. Of these, Pythium appears to have 
stood exactly at the foot of Olympus, as well from 
its having been the point from which Xenagoras, 
a geometrician and poet, measured the perpen- 
dicular height of Olympus’, as from its having 
been in the road across the mountain by Petra, 
since both Livy and Plutarch couple Pythium 
with Petra in describing the route by which 
Scipio Nasica crossed Mount Olympus into the 
rear of the position of Perseus on the Enipeus’. 
There seems no question, therefore, that Pythium 
stood on the angle of the plain between Kok- 
kinoplo and Livadhi, though I have not been able 
to ascertain the existence of any remains in that 
situation. We learn from the epigram just re- 
ferred to, that the name of Pythium was derived 
from a temple of Apollo Pythius, in whose honour 


Azorus, Aleomenee, and Euro- {uropus on or near the lower 
pus, were all names found both Axius, and there were cities 
in Thessaly, and in Mace- of the same names in Upper 
donia. There was an Alco- ‘Thessaly, near Aiginium and 


menze on the Erigon, an_ the [on. 
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it appears from another author that periodical 
games were there celebrated '. 

The ten stades of perpendicular altitude which 
Xenagoras assigned to the summit of Olympus 
above Pythium seem to be not far from the truth, 
and what is uncommon in ancient computations of 
this kind, the error is more probably in defect 


than in excess*. It may here be observed, that 
the name ‘Elymbo, 7. e.”EXvproc, which is now 
applied to the mountain, not only by its inha- 
bitants, but throughout the adjacent parts of Ma- 
cedonia and Thessaly, is probably not a modern 
corruption, but the ancient dialectic form, for the 
/Eolic tribes of Greece often substituted the epsi- 
lon for the omicron, as in the instance of ‘Opyo- 
wevoc, Which the Beeotians called ’Eoyonuevoc. 

If Pythium was in the situation which I have 
indicated, we may with some probability place 
Azorus at Vuvala; for, as Strabo remarks that 
Azorus was 120 stades distant from Oxyneia on 
the lon *, which was a branch of the Peneius, it 
may be inferred, whether the distance be correct 
or not, that Azorus was the most south-westerly 
of the towns of Tripoltis which agrees with the 
position of Vuvala. 

Nothing can more sirougly show the importance 
of the pass of Pythium and Petra, than the many 
occasions on which it is noticed in connection with 


* Stephan. in Hv@or. feet are to be added for the 
* Ten stades are equal to height of Pythium above the 

about 6050 English feet, to sea. 

which two or three hundred ° Strabo, p. 327, v. sup. 
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the military operations of the ancients. Xerxes sent 
his host this way into Perrhebia, after having em- 
ployed a third of his army then encamped in Pieria, 
in preparing the road‘. Brasidas, after his rapid 
march across Thessaly and Perrhebia, in the eighth 
year of the Peloponnesian war, crossed by the same 
pass to Dium’. Agesilaus, returning into Greece 
from Asia Minor, in the year B. c. 394, entered 
Thessaly from Macedonia by the same route °. 
Cassander, in the year B.c. 316 traversed the 
same defile, in proceeding from the Peloponnesus 
against Olympias at Pydna*. And lastly, it fur- 
nished to L. A‘milius Paullus, in the year Bs. c. 
168, the means of forcing Perseus to retreat from 
his strong position on the Enipeus, as soon as 
he learnt that Scipio Nasica had overthrown the 
Macedonian garrison at Petra, and was descend- 


ing into the plains in the rear of the king’s po- 
sition on the Enipeus °. 


Dec. 8.—From Livadhi to Elasséna 5 hours. 
At 4.50, Turkish time, we descend the mountain, 
and having reached its foot at the end of an hour 
and a half, soon leave to the right the plain of the 
Sarandaforo and enter a valley separated from it 
by a small ridge of hills which branches north- 
ward from the heights of Elassona. At the northern 
extremity of this ridge are some remains of a for- 
tress on the summit of a peaked hill, which we 

Herodot. 1. 7, c. 132. * Diodorah: l9,ex35: 

* ‘Fhueya. le 456.5 '78: Siwy 1, 44,6. 35% 
* thy abrijy duetwoy ywooay, iy 
kat Béoenc éxopevOn.—Diodor. 
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leave a little on our right, and a few minutes 
afterwards arrive at the smali village of Duklista, 
situated at the foot of the same heights, where 
in a rumed church are two fragments of Doric 
columns 2 feet 8 inches in diameter, and in the 
burying ground a sepuichral stone, together with 
some squared blocks. These remains, combined 
with the name Diklista, seem to indicate the 
site of Doliche, the third city of the T'ripolitis. 
Here Kokkinopl6 is two or three miles on the 
left, on the edge of the snow on the ascent of 
the steepest part of ‘Elymbo; below it to the 
southward, at the foot of the mountain, is Selos, 
another large village. We now cross the plain 
towards the mountain, and at 6.50 fall into the 
road from Katerina to Elasséna. On the right, 
at a distance of about eight miles, on the summit 
of a ridge which is the continuation of the southern 
end of Amarbes, appears the village of Besharitza ', 
and the large monastery of Ghianota®. Four hours 
beyond them in the same direction is Dhissikata, 
vulgarly Dhishkata*, a large village in the dis- 
trict of Khassia, the mountains of which are seen 
extending to the southward and westward behind 
the hills of Bessaritza. At 7.30 
the same valley, we leave Bazarli a quartcr of an 
hour on the left of the road, and at 8.10 Ormanli, 
both large villages, and both Turkish as their 


, continuing along 


names indicate. A mile farther some heights ter- 

minate the valley and separate it from that of 

Elassona ; havine crossed these, we arrive at 9.50 
o 5) 
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at the Panaghia of Elasséna, a large ancient mo- 
nastery said to have been built by the emperor 
Andronicus. 

The town of Elassona lies below the monastery on 
the edge of the plain, and is divided into two parts 
by a rapid stream proceeding from an immense 
chasm which separates the great summit of Olym- 
pus from an inferior range which stretches from 
near Elassona to Tempe, and borders the northern 
side of the Larissean plain. This latter mountain 


I take to be the ancient Titarus, as the river now 
called the Elassonitiko is certainly the T%taresius, 


or Hurotas'. The height on which the monastery 
stands is defended on either side by a deep ravine, 
in the eastern flows the Elassonitiko, in the western 
a branch of it proceeding from the hills to the 
northward. Both these ravines, as well as those 
of some smaller torrents which open into them, 
consist of a white argillaceous soil worn into fur- 
rows by the waters, like that of Zakytho and many 
parts of Achaa, from which peculiarity, as Strabo 
remarks, Homer derived the epithet which he has 
applied to Oloosson’®. Of this the Greeks of 
Elassona are not ignorant; they add, that at Selos 
are some remains of the Homeric Elone, which, 
according to Strabo, was afterwards called Lei- 


2 
oO 
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* Strabo, p. 440. 
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The modern name Elassona can hardly be called 
a corruption, being in the usual Romaic form of 
the third case of ’EXasowv, as Meletius writes the 
name. ‘The initial E is only a dialectic variation, 
like "EXuproc for”OAvuroc, and "Epyouevoc for ‘Op- 
xonevoc, all which were probably the ordinary local 
forms, although Homer and subsequent writers 
may have preferred the O to the E, as being 
general in other parts of Greece. ‘The third 0 in 
the Oloosson of Homer seems to have been in- 
serted or omitted by the ancient poets as the verse 
happened to require it'; so that the corruption of 
the modern name is confined to the first a. 

The hill of the monastery, defended by the two 
ravines, and in front falling abruptly to the plain, 
afforded a strong situation for the ancient city of 
Oloosson, or at least for its citadel. The only 
remains are a few fragments of walls, and some 
foundations behind and around the monastery, 


consisting of large masses of rough stones and 


mortar, without any accurately hewn blocks in 
the ancient style. These have probably been re- 
moved for modern use, particularly for that of 
building and repairing the monastery itself, in the 
walls of which some stones of this kind may be 
seen. [n the church is inscribed cclumn, but 
"HAwyn =perePadre rovvopa ev rov Eipwra rorapov, ov 0 
Agthwyn perovopacbeica Kar- mointi¢ Tirapyowy Kkadet. — 
éoxarrat O€ viv apdw 0 bxd0T@~ Strabo, p. 440. 
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the letters are so much defaced that I do not 
attempt to copy them. The library is well pro- 
vided with good editions of the classics, brought 
from Germany by an Igamenos, who had resided 
there 17 years, and who died here not long ago ; 
since which there has been nobody capable of read- 
ing these books, the present monks being as igno- 
rant and clownish as those of Mount Athos. I pur- 
chase from them a colossal votive hand of bronze, 
which was found in one of the ravines. 

The town of Elasséna, containing about 400 
families is the capital of a district of 30 villages, 
many of which are large. The Voivoda who 
farms the revenues is an Albanian, and has a 
large house in the town in the Turkish style. 
Three mosques and many houses in ruins on the 
left side of the Elassonitiko show that the Mussul- 
man population was formerly more numerous. 
The Greeks, who now form three fourths of the 
inhabitants, were then confined to the right bank. 
Their church in that quarter contains an inscribed 
marble, much defaced, but evidently a record of 
the manumission of slaves, and of the sum which 
they paid on the occasion’. 

Dec. 9.—From Elasséna in 35 minutes to 
TZapirZeva, in vulgar pronunciation Tyaritjena, a 
Greek town of 7 or 800 houses, standing at the 


1 One of these forms begins éAevOepwOeic tro Evvotdov kat 


Tapuevorrog Tic mwoNEwo THY KAeorarpac kat Atkatoyévouc 
mpwrny élapnvoy *Avreydvov edwke TH TOAEL AKB. So that 
vou .... and ends dapyvpiov 22 denaria seems to have been 
AKB. Another which has a_ the ordinary sum paid by the 


similar beginning ends with freedman. 
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foot of the range of hills which border the eastern 
side of the plain of ElassOna, to which kaza it 
belongs. The name is Sclavonic, and not un- 
common in Russia, and other countries of Europe 
where dialects of the Illyric are spoken. The 
place is noted for the manufacture of the stuffs of 
| cotton, or of a mixture of silk and cotton, of 
| which there is a great consumption among both 
! Turks and Greeks for men’s vests and women’s 
gowns: cotton thread is also dyed here of several 
colours and sent toGermany. Immediately behind 
the middle of the town a rocky aperture in the 
hills gives passage to a small torrent called Xeria, 
which rushes through the town into the plain. 
The rocks are a very white limestone. There are 
many good houses in the town, but it is not with- 
out some marks of decline, which are attributed 
as usual to the effects of Aly Pasha’s govern- 
ment. 

The gorges of the Elassonitiko and Xeria are the 
natural ascents into the upper regions of Olympus, 
where are several large villages and some cultivated 
plains situated between the great southern face of 
that mountain and the summits overhanging Zempe 
and the Pelasgic plain. It was through this ele- 
vated couniry that the consul Quintus Marcius 
Philippus turned the pass of Tempe and _pene- 
trated from Perrhzebia to the Macedonian coast in 
the third year of the last Macedonic war'. The 
pass over this part of the Olympene range is formed 
like almost all natural routes over high moun- 


> Liv, 1. 44;-6.:2$ etseq.) | Polyby 1. 28,:¢c; 1%, 
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tains, by two rivers flowing from the same col, or 
ridge, in opposite directions. One of these is 
the Elassonitiko, or 7%taresius, the other the river 
of Plataména; the heads of the respective 
ravines through which they flow, are separated 
only by a plain, at the southern foot of the upper 
heights of Olympus, which contains the village of 
Karya, one of the largest on the mountain. This 
plain is about five miles long, in an E. and W. 
direction, and is the greatest level space upon 
Olympus. Like other similar plains on the moun- 
tains of Greece, it supplies only rye and pasture 
for flocks. On the fir-clad heights above it, to the 
north, stands the monastery of the Holy Trinity’, 
situated near a torrent which flows from thence 
through a part of the plain of Karya and then to 
Platamona. St. Triadha was for many years a 
favourite haunt of the robbers of ‘Elymbo, until by 
the magic touch of Aly’s sword the villages of the 
mountain were converted into tjiftliks of his own, 
and the robbers into armatoli for their protection. 
Southward of the plain of Karya, and divided 
from it only by a ridge, is the parallel valley of 
Kzer6, about half as large as that of Karya, and so 
called from a lake which occupies the greater part 
of it, and which the inhabitants of the village of 
Ezer6 endeavoured to draw off into a neighbouring 
ravine, but were obliged to desist after having 
wrought several years at it. The lake of Ezeré is 
evidently the ancient Ascuris. Eastward of this 
plain is another, not far distant from the summits 
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which inclose the pass of Tempe to the northward ; 
it is separated only by a ridge from a cultivated 
region around the town of Rapsani, or Rapsiani', 
which looks down upon the maritime level at the 
mouth of the Peneius, and southward is opposed to 
the face of Mount Ossa and Ambelakia. On the 
ridge to the westward of Rapsani are the remains 
of an ancient fortress, probably Lapathus, of which 
name Rapsani may perhaps be a corruption. In 
like manner as the plain of Karya and the gorges 
of the rivers Elassonitiko and Platamoéna form a 
separation, between the great Olympus and its sub- 
ordinate summits, which extend to the plains of 
Elassoéna and Larissa, and to Z’empe, so these latter 
mountains are subdivided by the plain of Ezeré 
and that near it to the eastward. The western por- 
tion of them was evidently the Mount Titarus adja- 
cent to Olympus noticed by Strabo; the eastern 
probably bore the same name as the fortress Lapa- 
thus which stood upon one of its summits. The dis- 
tance from Karya to Ezeré is reckoned two hours, 
and from the latter to Rapsani three hours. Between 
Karya and Elassona there are two other villages 
on the mountam, namely, Skamnia, which is 
n10t far from the northern side of the plain of 
Karya, distant one hour and a half from that 
town, and Boliana one hour distant from Skam- 
nia, near the western extremity of the plain 
of Karya, where are some remains of anti- 
quity called Konispoli, situated at the division 
of the waters which flow in one direction along the 
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plain to Karya, and in the other form the sources 
of the Xeria, or river of Tzaritzena. Konispoli 
appears to correspond to the Eudierum of Livy, 
which was fifteen miles from the Roman camp, 
between Azorus and Doliche, in the direction of 


Ascuris and Lapathus’. The sources of the prin- 


cipal branch of the Z%taresius are in the great 
flank of Olympus, between Skamnia and Selos, 
and particularly at a great perennial spring situ- 
ated two or three hours to the north-east of Elas- 
s6na: after quitting the gorges of Olympus it ap- 
proaches Elasséna from the north-eastward, turns 
southward through the town, thence flows west- 
ward near the foot of the hills on the northern 
side of the plain, and quitting it at the western 
extremity passes between hills into the valley of 
Dheminiko, where it joins the Sarandaforo, or 
branch from the mountains of Livadhi, near 
Amari. 

Dec. 10.—At 3.40, Turkish time, leaving 
Tzaritzena, we continue to cross the plain of 
Oloosson, not far from the foot of Mount Z%tarus, 
and at the south-eastern corner ascend a pass 
called the dervéni of Melana, where the road 
traverses a low rocky ridge which connects 7%tarus 
with the mountain of Tarnavo, and on the descent 
commands a prospect over the superb plain of 
Pelasgiotis as far as the entrance of Tempe and 
Mount Ossa. Beyond the Penewus, to the right of 
Ossa, is seen the lake of Karatjair, the ancient 
Nessonis. 
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At 5.10 we arrive at the foot of the heights of 
Meitna, and enter the plain at the small Turkish 
village of Karaderé (black valley) called by the 
Greeks Ligara, then turning to the right and fol- 
lowing the foot of the mountain of Turnavo, cross 
at 5.35 a small stream just below the mati, or 
source where it issues from the foot of the moun- 
tain, and forms a small lake and marsh in the 
plain to our left. Here a large Turkish village, 
named Karadjoli, appears across the plain on the 
side of Mount Z%tarus, two or three miles on our 
left. Some conspicuous remains of the Hellenic 
walls, inclosing the face of the hill, show it to be 
the position of a city of some importance. 
Continuing to wind to the right along the foot 
of the mountain of Tarnavo, we cross at 6.33 
another rivulet flowing from a source on our right, 
called Krya-vrysi, pass a large tumulus to the 
left, and at 6.48 arrive in the town of Tarnavo, or 
] 


Tyrnavo', which stands in the plain, but not far 


from the mountain. 
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TuRNAVo contains 1500 families ; of these only 70 
are Mahometan, a number which compared with 
the six mosques still existing, shows how much 
the Turkish population has diminished. It is said 
that there were once 4000 houses, which the great 
number of those in ruins, or uninhabited, renders 
credible. The causes to which the depopulation 
is ascribed, are several successive years of plague, 
the first Russian war which brought the Albanians 
into Thessaly in great numbers, and lastly, the 
acquisition of the place by Aly Pasha, which has 
driven away the Turks. Turnavo, like Tzaritzena, 
is a name of Sclavonic origin, and shows that a 
colony of that race, perhaps from Tarnavo in Bul- 
garia, was once settled here, of which no other 
trace than the name now remains. Another Illyric 
name is found at the lake and village Ezerd, in 
VOL. III. a 
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Mount T%tarus, between Tzaritzena and Rapsani. 
These are the more remarkable, as there are 
few if any others in the great eastern Thessalo- 
Macedonian range to the southward of Vodhena. 
Like Tzaritzena, Tirnavo has been and is still 
indebted for its importance to the weaving and 
dyeing of the stuffs made of cotton, or of a mix- 
ture of silk and cotton called bukhasia and aladja, 
and to the dyeing of cotton thread, which is chiefly 
sold to the Ambelakistes. Long towels in the 
Turkish and Greek fashion interwoven with gold 
threads, and shawls for the head and waist, are also 
made here. There are three dyeing manufactories ; 
but the looms are all in private houses; these are 
reckoned to produce daily 1200 couparta, or pieces 
of seven peeks each. There are only 200 working 
days in the year, so numerous are the Greek 
holidays. Ninety okes of thread are made every 
day in the town ; the surrounding villages supply 
one third of that which is used in the looms, and 
all that which is dyed for exportation. Tzaritzena 
makes as many stuffs as Turnavo, but does not 
dye so much thread. As at Tzaritzena, Siatista, 
Kozani, and Kastoria, there are many persons 


here who speak German, and they were more 


numerous formerly ; but as im the places just men- 
tioned, those who have realized any property often 
prefer the secure enjoyment of it in Christendom, 
to the chance of increasing it here. 

The metropolitan bishop of Larissa, who is now 
at Tarnavo on a visitation, has been translated to 
this dignity from the see of Grevena since I met him 
last year at Ioannina. He paid sixty purses to the 
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Porte upon this occasion, and finds the see bur- 
thened with a debt of 300 purses, bearing the cus- 
tomary high interest, which he finds the more dif- 
ficult to pay, as the exportation of grain from Thes- 
saly is forbidden to all but the agents of govern- 
ment, which disables the bishop’s flock from con- 
tributing to the payment of his demands upon 
them, or at least supplies an excuse for withhold- 
ing them. Almost all the Greek bishoprics are 
burthened in the same manner with debt; but 
like the public debts of other countries, they form 
a bond of union between individuals and the au- 
thorities, and in this country have the advantage 
of saving the former from the dangers of hoarding 
—the only alternative with those who are fearful 
of the risks of commerce. The necessity of being 
prepared to pay the interest gives the bishops also 
something more than a personal plea for enforcing 
the collection of their dues from the clergy and 
laity, in which they often find great difficulty. 
Aly Pasha’s bishops are generally assisted by His 
Highness’s buyurti, supported sometimes, espe- 
cially in the case of the bishop of [oannina, by a 
palikari or two, to ensure attention to it. It was 
by Aly’s influence at Constantinople that the 
bishop of Larissa obtained his promotion, the 
Pasha finding it useful to the support of his influ- 
ence in this part of Thessaly to have the chief 
Christian authority subservient to him, and in the 
hands of one who has long resided at his court. 
The largest house at present in Tarnavo was built 
by Mukhtar Pasha for a young Antinous of this 
Aa 
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place, whom Aly has lately, upon complaint of his 


son’s wife, ordered to be put to death, but who 


has been saved and concealed by Mukhtar. 


There are many fragments of antiquity in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, some of which it is not 


easy to obtain a sight of, as they are in private 
houses: they are all said to have been brought 
from a height half an hour below Tarnavo called 
Kastri. 
stone represents a woman sitting in a chair, with 


At a well in the town, a large sepulchral 


a couch before her on which lies a child stretching 
The 
attitudes and drapery indicate a high antiquity. In 
the churches are a few sepulchral stele, with the 


out its hands to join those of the mother. 


remains of names on them. 
monument is in the court which surrounds the epis- 


The most interesting 


copal church and palace, where a plain quadran- 
gular block of white marble is inscribed on one of 
the narrow sides with four lines in the ASolic or 
Thessalian dialect: it is a dedication to Apollo 
Cerdous by Sosipatrus, son of Polemarchides, who 
had held the offices of Hieromnemon and Archi- 


daphnephorus 3 


: Plato (in Cratyl.) says that 
the Thessalians called Apollo 


"AmdCc. 


"Amdovve Kepdotov Xovai- 


TAT POC TloNepapyxidatoc 6 Ovrac 


OveDerke tepopvapoveloag Kal It would rather seem 


dpxiavyvagopeiaac. 
In common Hellenic— 
‘Aro\Awrve Kepdwm Lwoira- 
rpoc IloAepapxicov 6 Bvrne dvé- 
Onke tepouynpovhaac Kat apyi- 
Capynoopyaac. 


from this inscription to have 
been ’AzXove, or ’Amdody, ’Ar- 


Aovvoc. Aplu is the form of 
Apollo’s name on Etruscan 
monuments, which supports 


the opinion as to the Pelasgic 
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The lands of Turnavo produce corn, wine, and 
cotton, but are not extensive, being bounded at a 
few miles’ distance by those of Larissa to the 
south, and to the east and north-east by the Koni- 
aro-khoria, named Kazaklari, Misalari, Karadjoli. 
All these places, as well as Tatari and Bakrina, are 
inhabited entirely by Turks, whose appellation of 
Koniaridhes indicates that they are remains of the 
original settlers from Konia or Lconiwm, who came 
here before the conquest of Constantinople. They 
are employed entirely in the cultivation of the soil, 
the surplus produce of which sufhces to supply 
them with their other wants. They are poor and 
inoffensive, and their name is a bye-word of con- 
tempt among the Albanians, who esteem nothing 
but the power derived from the sword and the 
tufék. 

Reapers in the plain of Turnavo receive from 
80 to 100 paras a day, but without provision or 
wine: these high wages are not undeserved, as the 
heat in harvest is so excessive as often to cause 
sickness and even death among the Jabourers. In 
the vineyards they have generally 50 paras a day, 


with meat and wine, but no bread. The wine 


“truscans; for 


origin of the 
the Larisseean plain was one 
of the peculiar seats of the 
Pelasgi, and was named Pelas- 
giotis to the latest period of 
antiquity. The epithet Keodgoc 
here applied to Apollo, is found 
in Lycophron, v. 208, where 


the scholiast says that he was 


so called as showing things 
profitable (értxepdn) by means 
of his oracles. The possessive 
adjective instead of the noun, 
in the second case, to express 
the name of the father, appears 
from many other inscriptions 
to have been a Thessalian cus- 


tom. 
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made here would be good were it not for the haste 
with which it is drawn off from the fruit before the 
fermentation is complete. As usual throughout 
Greece, water is added to it before it is sold in the 
wine-houses ; but there is no mixture here of the 
resin, which in the poorer liquors of Epirus, Attica, 
and the Moréa, serves to check, in some degree, the 
acetous fermentation. The wine called [nAwoe is 
flavoured with several herbs, and has a taste by no 
means agreeable. The cotton, like that of Thes- 
saly in general, is reckoned superior to the Mace- 
donian, and second only to that of Magnesia ad 
Sipylum, and to some peculiar kinds of the cotton 
of Smyrna. 

The mountain above the town is known by the 
name of Kritiri': its summit lies a little to the 
westward of a line drawn from Elassona to Tur- 
navo. The ridge has the appearance of extending 
to the southward as far as the Klistra, or opening 


noticed on my former journey, through which the 
Peneius issues into the Larissean plain, but in fact 


there is another similar opening but narrower, 
about an hour to the southward of Turnavo, 
through which the Titaresius, here commonly 
called Xeraghi, enters the plain. This stream, 
after flowing parallel to the foot of the hili, and 
leaving the town near its left bank, turns east- 
ward, and finally joins the Peneius, at an hour's 
distance, between Misalari and Kazaklari. The 
Xeraghi deserves its name, having no water in it, 
which surprised me, as at Elassona there was a 
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considerable stream; but this is suffciently ac- 
counted for by the woriouara, for irrigating gardens 
and fields of maize, cotton, and tobacco, which in- 
tercept its waters in the plain of Dheminiko and 
valley of Dhamasi, and bya canal which carries 
water to Larissa. But notwithstanding these diver- 
sions, it is sometimes a respectable river at Tur- 
navo, as a bridge of fifteen arches at the entrance 
of the town testifies. Even now the bed, although 
apparently dry, is said to abound in dangerous 
quicksands, concealing a considerable quantity of 
water. 

Sometimes the higher classes of Greeks show 
greater ignorance even than the peasantry. The 
master of the house in which I lodge, one of the 
richest men in the place, and who has resided in 
Germany, asks me for a herb to turn copper into 
gold, and learns, for the first time in his life, that 
the stream which flows by Turnavo is the same as 
that at Elassona, and that it has its origin in Mount 
Olympus. There are two routes from Ttrnavo to 
Tempe ; one leading to Dereli, on the northern side 
of the fauces ; the other to Ambelakia, onthe southern 
side. The former of course does not cross the Sa- 
lamyria, but passes below Karadjoli and along the 
foot of Mount 7%tarus into the vale of Dereli, which 
has a communication by a bridge with Baba, a town 
situated on the right bank of the river below Am- 
belakia, at the entrance of the only road through 
the strait. The other road from Tirnavo to Baba 
crosses the plain to a ferry over the Salamvria, in 
a district of small Koniaric villages called Bakrina. 


This ferry is midway to the northern extremity of 
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the lake Karatjair, or Nessonis, where the road 
joins that from Larissa to Baba, and then ascends 
an opening in a roeky ridge which here bounds the 
plain of the Peneius, and separates it from the vale 
of Kiserli at the foot of Mount Ossa. The road 
then follows that valley, without any farther inter- 
ruption of heights, to Baba. 

Dec. 11.—A heavy fall of rain yesterday even- 
ing, and a thunder-storm at night, are succeeded 


by fair weather. In the afternoon I proceed to 


Larissa, crossing the bridge, and arriving in 
twenty-seven minutes at Kastri. At a small vil- 
lage named Amari, two miles to the right, is a 
large artificial tumulus, similar to that already re- 
marked in the opposite direction. Kastri is un- 
doubtedly the site of a Hellenic town, though 
there now remains nothing but the foundations of 
a square tower of those times on the summit of the 
hill, near which are many excavations which have 
been made for extracting wrought masses of stone, 
which have been transported to Turnavo. The 
hill and surrounding fields are strewed with frag- 
ments of ancient pottery. Proceeding from hence 
at 6.30, Turkish time, we cross the plain to Tatari, 
leaving Kazaklari on the left, composed, like the 
other Koniaric villages, in this plain, of several 
makhalas, situated among vineyards, cotton planta- 
tions, and corn-fields. Large intervals, however, 
of this fertile plain remain uncultivated. At 7.20 
we arrive at a rising ground, resembling that of 
Kastri, and similarly covered with pottery and the 
remains of ancient buildings. Several squared 
blocks of stone are dispersed around the height, 
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and.at its foot a Turkish burying-ground contains 
among the tomb-stones the fragment of a Doric 
fluted shaft, five feet three inches in circumference. 
The height is called Magtla, a common name for 
an insulated hill in a plain, especially when pre- 
serving the vestiges of former buildings ; it stands 
in the midst of a district of small Turkish vil- 
lages named Tatari. 

Leaving the Magdla, which is about half an 
hour from the left bank of the Peneius, at 7.27, we 
halt at 7.45 at a khan at one of the makhalas of 
Tatari, near a very extensive Turkish burying- 
ground, in which, among many ancient sepulchral 
monuments and fragments of antiquity, I find 
another dedication to Apollo, under his Thessalian 
name Aplus, with the addition of the epithet Tem- 
pites'. Athan alludes to the worship of Apollo at 
Tempe in his description of that celebrated valley? ; 
and it is easy to conceive that the deity may have 
been worshipped in some of the neighbouring cities 
under the same appellation. From the khan the 
bridge of Larissa is just one hour distant. 

Dec. 13.—The road from Larissa to the ruins 
which the Greeks call Palea Larissa, and absurdly 
suppose to be the site of the ancient city, diverges 
a few degrees to the right of the direct road to 
Férsala, and at the distance of five or six miles 
enters upon a low undulated tract which separates 
the lowest level, or that reaching to the banks of 


'’Arhovve Tepmeira, Aioyv- *falian. Var. Hist. 1. 3, 
Aug Larvpov édevdeora.—V. cc. 1. 


Inscription, No. 147. 
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the river, from another rather higher. The latter 
though now little cultivated, is fertile, and was 
obviously the territory of one of the chief cities of 
Thessaly. It extends nine or ten miles south- 
eastward from the foot of the hill of Alifaka, as far 
as the ridge which separates this plain from the 
Pharsalian valley. At the beginning of the undu- 
lated ground, one hour and five minutes from La- 
rissa, several squared stones, and a piece of a fluted 
Doric column, occur in a spot where no Turkish 
burying-ground or remains of habitations appear. 
It is perhaps the site of a solitary temple. Ten 
minutes farther is Hassan Tatari, a small vil- 
lage, below which are two or three sori at a 
fountain, some ancient wells, and several wrought 
stones. 

At the end of two hours and twenty-seven 
minutes from Larissa we arrive at Hadjilar, a 
tjiftlik belonging to Hadji Halil Aga of Larissa, but 
inhabited only by the Greeks who cultivate his 
lands. My lodging here is a cottage of the better 
sort, but of a construction common throughout 
the plains of Greece. It consists of one long 
apartment in two portions, which have a difference 
of about two feet in the level. In the higher a 
hearth without a chimney, two or three shelves, 
with a few plates and earthen vessels on them, a 
pan, boiler, and sieve, hung upon the walls, an- 
nounce the habitation of the human portion of the 
family, which is separated from that of the cattle 
only by a barrier of tall baskets, some full of corn 
and others of dried peas. Two opposite doors form 
a passage through the building just below the par- 
12 
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tition of baskets, between two of which there is an 
opening serving for the communication between the 
upper and lower compartments of the cottage. 
Half an hour from Hadjilar, in the direction of 
Férsala, is the place called Palea Larissa, a name 
which was undoubtedly attached to it when the 
remains of antiquity were much more considera- 
ble than they are at present. It supplies an ex- 
ample of the manner in which the ancient cities 
of the more fertile parts of Greece have gradually 
been obliterated, although built by a people with 
whom durability was the principal object. Besides 
applying the ordinary materials to reconstruction, 
the Turks are in the habit of searching for wrought 
stones of white marble, for the purpose of convert- 
ing them into tomb-stones, by which means an- 
cient sculptures and inscriptions are often defaced 
to make way for the rude representation of a 
Turkish turban, or for some words in Arabic. 
Even when the ancient letters have escaped 
erasure, the monument having been removed to 


a distance from its original position may only mis- 
lead the geographical enquirer. In rocky situa- 
tions, and the poorer parts of the country, the 
remains have a better chance of preservation than 
in such fertile plains as these, where large modern 
towns have succeeded the ancient cities, and where 


stone heing scarce, every village finds it conve- 
nient to resort to the ancient sites for materials. 
At Palea Larissa, the sori, or stone coffins of the 
ancient cemetery, have been particularly in de- 
mand, as well in Larissa as in all the villages 
around Hadjilar, where they are used as water 
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troughs. They were in such request, that the 
people of this village finding that they were some- 
times sunk three or four feet deep in the ground, 
were in the habit of sounding for them with iron 
rods. But Abdim Bey, chief Ayan of Larissa, in- 
formed me yesterday that he had forbidden the 
further search, lest the Porte, hearing false ac- 
counts of the proceeding, should suppose that trea- 
sure had been discovered. Notwithstanding the 
spoliations to which the ancient remains have been 
so long exposed, some foundations of the walls of 
the town, or more probably of the citadel, may be 
traced along the edge of a quadrangular height 
called Paledkastro, which is nearly a mile in cir- 
cumference, and towards the upper part of which 
are some vestiges of a transverse wall forming a 
double inclosure. This height, and all the fields 
around, are covered with pottery, and on the side 
of the height, or on the rise of the hills behind it, 
are eight or nine small tumuli. Here the sori 
were found, and some of them are still left above- 
ground, not having been carried away after they 
had been dug out. They are plain coffins, roughly 
shaped, and with marks of the tool still remaining 
upon the stone. Nearly half a mile to the south- 
ward of the Paiedkastro are two oiner artificial 
heights on the slope of the hills, at the foot 
of one of which a semicircular cavity in the 
ground looks like the vestige of a theatre ; but as 
its aspect is towards the hills, and not towards the 
plain, and as it is beyond the ancient cemetery, | 
am inclined to think it only a natural accident of 
the ground. A little beyond this spot, to the south- 
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ward, the road from Larissa to Maskoltri crosses 
the heights into the plain of the Hnzpeus. 

Dec. 14.—The most interesting of the monuments 
found at Palea Larissa have been removed from 
thence and deposited by the Greeks, who generally 


show this respect for the works of their ancestors, at 
the little village church of Hadjilar. The first to be 
mentioned is an inscription of forty lines, in small 
characters of the best times, wanting four or five 
lines at the commencement, as well as a few letters 
at the beginning and end of every line, but still 
preserving enough to prove Palea Larissa to be the 
site of Crannon!', or as the name is written on the 
marble Cranon’*. This inscription is in the Thes- 
salic dialect, among the peculiarities of which is 
the conversion of the Hellenic Q into OY, so that 
TOYN TATOYN TNOYMAS® occurs for TON TA- 
PQN TNQMAS. The name of the people is written 
KPANOYNNIOI; ONAAOYMA represents ANA- 
AQMA, and resembles the ONEOEIKE of the in- 
scription of Tarnavo ; of this form another instance 
is found in the words ¥YA®IZSMA ONTPA®EI 
EN KIONA AI@OINON, which are repeated. The 
object of this record is the very common one of 


* Crannon is placed in the 7 On the coins we find 
Peutinger table on the road KPAN, KPANNO, KPANNQ- 
from Larissa to Phalyra in the NIQN. The single or double 
Maliac gulf, 15 m.p. from the letter was generally a matter 
former, and 38 m.p. from the of indifference. KPANNOY- 
latter, which nearly accords NIOYN is also found on some 
with the situation of Palea of the coins, and in like man- 
Larissa relatively to Larissa ner TDopgirovy, ®epaovy, on 
and the gulf. those of Gomphi and Phere. 
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a vote of citizenship to certain foreign benefactors 
of the city’. A stone in the wall of the church, 
upon which a Hermes on a pedestal is represented 
in relief, is inscribed with the words EPMAO 
XOONIOY’, in very neat characters well pre- 
served. Ona handsome pedestal in the church- 
yard are the words NIKASITIMOS NIKOYNEIO® ®, 
where the last word, which in Attica and most 
other parts of Greece would have been NIKQNOS, 
exemplifies both the provincial custom of convert- 
ing Q into OY, and that of employing the patro- 
nymic adjective instead of the father’s name in the 
second case. On turning up a marble lying 
in the church, I find that it is sculptured in low 
relief, without any inscription, and represents a 
female placing a chaplet on the head of a horse, 
a large dog standing by. The priest allows me to 
carry it away on condition of leaving a present for 
the church. In one of the cottages is a sepulchral 
stone representing a man with a small dog leaping 
up to caress him,—the drapery heavy and figure 
unfinished. While I was copying the mscription 
in the church, a wedding took place, this being 
Kvoraxn, or Sunday, which after mass is the usual 
time for that ceremony among the Greeks. All 
the village was assembled. Boiled corn, bread, 
and raki were handed about, and the bride kissed 
the hand of all present. 

[t is reckoned an hour and a half from Hadjilar 
to the Paleé-kastro above the village of Alifaka, 


 V. Inscription, No. 149. 
? V. Inscription, No. 150. 


* V. Inscription, No. 151. 
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near the right bank of the Penews. The road 
passes by Taushan, a small village lying at the 
foot of the hill, and then over the ridge, leaving 
the summit to the left. We return to Larissa in the 
afternoon by the same route by which we came. 
Dec. 15.—At 4.24, Turkish, having crossed the 
bridge of Larissa, I pursue westward for about a 


quarter of an hour a kalderim, or causeway along 


the side of an inundation which is formed by the 
river in winter, and then crossing the plain with 
the river at a short distance on the left, arrive, at 
5.7, at a spot where some ancient foundations, two 
or three covers of sori, and several squared blocks 
are scattered on the ground. In a neighbouring 
field lies a fragment of a Doric column, of which 
the chord of the fluting is six inches. An inun- 
dation extends from hence to the river, which is 
half a mile distant. A third of a mile to the right 
are six tumuli standing nearly in a line, and 
stretching three quarters of a mile from east to 
west ; the two in the middle are large, particularly 
one of them, the others are small and low. Be- 
hind one of those in the middle there is a seventh. 
Tumuli being generally indications of sites of high 
antiquity, these probaby mark the position of the 
Homeric Argissa ; the remains in the road may be 
those of its successor Argura, which Strabo places 
exactly in this situation’. 


2 -*¢ T \ > aA € Nate \ Q2 9 U ! xf 

H pey otv "Apytoca i viv = rijy 0° dvapecoy morapiay eixor 
, jf : MRS See 2 
Apyovpa eri rm Unve@ xetrat. Teppar3oi.—Strabo, p. 440.— 
e , , » > ~ / al > ° > 
Yréoxerrac 0 avrg "Aroag é€vy Stephan in” Aoyovoa. 
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Proceeding from hence at 5.17, we soon arrive 
on the bank of the river, and following it, pass at 
5.47 for 7 minutes over fields covered with stones 
and pottery, on low eminences which terminate in 
an earthy cliff overhanging the river’s bank. Five 
minutes beyond the end of this stony ground is 
another tumbe or tumulus on the right of the road, 
and as much farther one more. 

At 6.45 we arrive at the ferry of Gunitza, which 
is a small Greek village on the opposite or right 
bank of the Salamvria, just where it emerges into 
the plain from the opening more than once men- 
tioned, which is a rocky gorge about half a mile 
long. A road ascends the left bank of the river 
along the pass to Zarko, and another branches 
from it to Dhamasi 1+ hour distant. The fields on 
the left bank of the river just opposite to Gunitza, 
both on the slope of the hill and in the plain, are 
covered with stones and fragments of ancient pot- 
tery, and in one place there are foundations of 
a Hellenic wall. On the summit also are con- 
siderable remains of a wall of loose stones ex- 
tending from thence to a lower precipice of the 
hill. The latter is very rocky, and so abrupt, 
particularly towards the river, as hardly to have 


Laser. 


required any artificial fortification im a 
Just within the pass a copious source 0 
issues from the foot of the height. This place, 


now called Sidhiro-péliko', agrees so entirely 


ar) 


water 


of Homer the word was” Apyeca, 1 Lidnpo-wéAtkoc Means a 
and that the place was founded place where chippings of iron 
by the sons of Larissa, daugh- are found. 


ter of Pelasgus. 
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with that of Atrax, which stood on the Peneius, 
ten miles from Larissa, that I have no doubt of 
the identity, though little of Hellenic antiquity 
remains here. The strength of the height is in 
perfect conformity with the successful resistance of 
Atrax against the consul Quinctius, in the year 
B.c. 198’. Neither Livy nor Strabo’, indeed, 
state on which bank of the Peneius Atrax stood, 
but as the former remarks that the inhabitants 
were Perrhebi, and in another place shows its 
vicinity to other Perrheebian towns *, the left bank 
is the more probable. 

Having crossed the ferry to Gunitza, I there 
find in a chureh a sepulchral marble erected in 
memory of one Coricus, by his wife Melete, 
daughter of Sosias*. On the outside of the vil- 
lage, a great number of mill-stones are collected, 
which are made in a neighbouring quarry, and 
are here in preparation to be embarked on the 
river. Just below the village the river is partly 
diverted as a canal for mills and irrigation. The 
ferry is the ordinary communication from Tur- 
navo, the Larissean plain, and Elassona, towards 
Hadjilar and Férsala. 

After having recrossed the river, and dined at 
the fountain on the bank, the weather clear and 
warm as in an English May, we proceed to 
Tuarnavo, setting out at 8.30, and riding along the 
foot of the rocky heights with the plain on the 


2 Liv, Weare. 16s F7; * hav: 1, 36,'.¢, 13, 
? Strabo, p. 438. * V. Inscription, No. 152. 
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right, until at 9.12 we cross a small canal derived 
from the Elassonitiko, or 7%tarestus, aud which is car- 
ried from hence directly across the plain to Larissa. 
[ have before observed, that this canal and the 
irrigations at Dhamasi, and in the plain of Amuri, 
deprive the river of so much water, that at Tur- 
navo the sandy bed absorbs all the rest. The 
opening in the ridge of Kritiri, through which the 
river issues, is similar to that of Gunitza,-—steep 
rocky heights on either side leaving space only 
for the river. The pass is about 2 miles in length, 
and begins to widen a little below Dhamasi ; beyond 
which village it forms an extensive plain. At 
9.22 the large tumulus near Amari is upon a 
rising ground near the right of the road; and at 
9.45, after having crossed the bed of the Elas- 
sonitiko, I again enter Turnavo. The Larissean 
plain to the north of the Peneius is reckoned not 
so fertile as that to the south, although this year 
it produced 20 to 1, and from 15 to 18 is not an 
uncommon return. The corn of Dhamasi is not 


so productive, but is reckoned better than that of 


the Larissean plain. 

After a further inquiry for inscriptions, I dis- 
cover another, scarcely less interesting than the 
folic dedication to Aplus. It is on the 
narrow dimension of a square plain marble, upon 
the top of which are some holes, apparently for 
the reception of a statue, which the inscription 
shows to have been that of Petrzeus, son of Phi- 
loxenides of Metropolis, erected by the young 


men who had been under his direction as gym- 
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nasiarch'. The inference to be drawn from this 
inscription is that Kastri is the position of Metro- 
polis, since it is not very likely that the gymna- 
siarch should have been an alien. That there was 
a city named Metropolis in this part of the country 
different from that of Upper Thessaly which was 
near Ithome and Tricca’, there are proofs in Livy 
and Stephanus*®. From the historian we learn 
that Antiochus, in the year 191 B.c. having sailed 
from Chalcis, and landed at Demetrias, first took 
Phere, then Crannon, then Cypera, Metropolis, 
and all the neighbouring fortresses, except Atrax 
and Gyrton, after which he encamped before La- 
rissa, with the intention of besieging that place. 
But a portion of the Roman army under Appius 


Claudius, who had been detached by Bebius from 


Dassaretia, having arrived at Gonnus, and Antio- 
chus, who saw their fires, having mistaken them for 
an indication of the arrival of the whole allied force 
of Philip and the Romans, he was so much alarmed 
that, taking into consideration also the advanced 
season, he returned to Demetrias, after having re- 
mained before Larissa only one day, during which 
he was rejoined by his allies of Athamania and 
‘Ktolia, who had previously quitted his army on 
hostile expeditions, of which the Tripolitis of 
Perrhebia and Pelinneum were the most distant 
points. It is evident that these operations were, 


' Ot veavioxo: UWerpaiov di- * Liv. 1. 36, c. 10.—Mnrpo- 
Aocevioov MnrporoXirny yup- mortic...+. reTaorTn Oesoariac 
/ T . » , ~ ol 
vaowpynoavra. — V. Inscrip- OekaTn, Tice a&vw OEa- 
tion, No. 153. oadtac.—Stephan. in voce. 

* Strabo, p. 437. 
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except in the single instance of the excursion to 


Pelinneum, confined to the Pelasgiotis and Per- 
rhebia; consequently, that the Metropolis there 
mentioned was in the same part of Thessaly, and 
distinct from that of Upper Thessaly, which was 
not far from Gomphi and /Xginium, and was 
taken by Flamininus on his descent into that part 
of Thessaly after the battle of the Aous'. And 
thus we have an explanation of the distinction 
which Stephanus has made between the Metropolis 
of Thessaly and that of Upper Thessaly. 

Dec. 16.—The plain having been dried, and 
the paths improved by the late fine weather, I 
return to Larissa this afternoon by the circuitous 
route of Amari, and from thence directly to the 
city, for the most part along the canal derived 
from the Titaresius. The circuit is not so great 
as by Tatari, but one sixth longer than by the 
direct paved road, which is about ten miles. 

Dec. 17.—At 8.30, Turkish time, leaving La- 
rissa with horses of the post, and taking the road 
to Aghia, I observe, as we clear the town, at least 
sixteen tumuli in the adjacent part of the plain. 
After a halt of 10 minutes at a tjiftlik belonging 
to Vely Pasha, we continue our direction towards 
a rocky point conspicuous from Larissa. This 
point is the southern extremity of the rocky ridge 
extending from thence 10 or 12 miles in a northerly 
direction to the Salamvria, which separates that 
end of it from Kondo-vini, as the eastern part of 
the range of Titarus is called. Approaching the 


: Liv. Ie 32, C3 1D. 
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rocky point, we cross the Asmak, or profundity, a 
deep watercourse which carries the superfluous 
waters of the lake Karatjair, or /essonis, to the 
lake of Karla. In seasons of rain the Asmak is 
impassable, but now it has only water standing in 
pools, in which small fish are caught. ‘Soon after 
having passed it, we are abreast of the rocky 
point, and at 11.15 arrive at a tyjiftlk of Abdim 
Bey, called Karalar, having left the Turkish vil- 
lage of Marmariani on the slope of the range of 
Ossa, 2 miles on our left. Not having provided 
myself with a Jetter from Abdim, I find some difh- 
culty in obtaining a lodging here, but at length 
find refuge in a small cottage, sending our horses 
to the khan. Two miles and a half beyond 
Karalar is Gkitiksan, another tjiftlik on the 
foot of some low ridges which branch from Ossa 
towards Pelium. About an hour to the south of 
Gkidksan is the village of Kastri, at the foot of a 
hill which stands advanced in front of the heights 
of Peliwm, and is inclosed by the walls of a for- 
tress, which has an appearance of Roman or lower 
Greek times, but may possibly be Hellenic ; for it 
is evident that the people of Thessaly were not 
always in the habit of employing the massive 
masonry of the southern parts of Greece, notwith- 
standing that they occupied the original seats of 
the Pelasgi, who seem to have taught the Greeks 
that mode of building. But im many parts of the 
extensive plains of Thessaly, quarries from which 
large homogeneous masses might be extracted, 
such as are found in the walls of the cities of 
southern Greece and the Peloponnesus, were so 
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distant, that the labour and expence of fortifying 
in that manner would have been enormous. 

An hour and a half beyond Gkiuksan is Ala, 
properly Aghia’, called Ghiaur Yenidjé by the 
Turks, standing on some heights near the foot of 
the steepest part of Mount Ossa, exactly in the 
opening between Ossa and Pelium, and not more 
than 2 hours from the sea. From Aia to Volo the 
distance is 10 hours, leaving the lake of Karla on 
the left, about half way ; in the opposite direction 
the road from Aida to Ambelakia crosses the mari- 
time face of Mount Ossa, where are several small 
villages among the woods, and a path practicable 
only by mules. 

Dec. 18.—We leave Karalar at 3.40, Turkish, 
but lose twenty minutes by taking the wrong road 
and wandering in a wood which stretches from 
Marmariani into the plain. A little below that 
village are some fragments of white marble, and 
many stones in the fields. A stream of water 
which flows through the wood originates in a 
source in the mountain above Marmariani called 
Yedi Kapelar, (the seven gates,) where a tank has 
been formed by means of an embankment. This 
plentiful supply of water, the marbles, and the 
name of Marmariani, which seems to have been 
derived from larger remains of the same kind once 
existing here, are strong indications of an ancient 
site, which, from Livy’s narrative of the military 
operations at the beginning of the last Macedonic 
war, in the year 171 8s. c., I infer to be that of 


Svycurium. We learn from the historian that 


1 
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Sycurium was situated at a distance of about ten 
miles from Larissa, at the foot of Mount Ossa, on 
the southern side, looking upon the Thessalian 
plains m that direction, and backed by Macedo- 
nia and Magnesia, abounding in fountains of peren- 
nial water, and commodiously placed for collect- 
ing corn from the neighbouring territories of Cran- 
non and Phere’. 

The consul, P. Licinius Crassus, commander of 
the Roman army opposed to Perseus, who had 
marched through Epirus and Athamania to Gom- 
phi in Upper Thessaly, considered himself fortu- 
nate in finding that part of the country free from 
the enemy, as his army had suffered severely in 
crossing the mountains. After a few days’ repose, 
he continued his route towards Larissa, which was 
in possession of the Romans, and pitched his camp 
at Tripolis Scea, a village on the right bank of the 
Peneius, three miles above that city’. Here he 
was joined by the brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, 
of Pergamus, with a considerable reinforcement of 
infantry and a small body of Greek cavalry, chiefly 
Thessalian. Perseus, being superior in cavalry, 
endeavoured to draw the consul out of his position 
by laying waste the Pherea ; but not succeeding in 
this design, he marched from Sycurium to the dis- 


' Liv. 1, 42, c. 54, et seq. from a place called Tripolis. 


* The vulgar reading is— 


ad Larissam 


ducit. Inde, quum tria millia 


ferme abesset a Tripoli (Sceam 
vocant) super Peneium amnem 
posuit castra (c. 55), which im- 


plies that Scea was three miles 


But we know of no such town 
in this part of the country; and 
as it is clear that the Roman 
camp was not far from Larissa, 
the true reading is perhaps 


“ad Tripolin.” 
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tance of a mile from the Roman camp, where he 


arrived at the fourth hour of the day. A partial 
combat ensued midway between the two camps, 
chiefly of cavalry and light infantry, in which Cas- 
signatus, chief of the Gauls, was slain. Perseus 
then returned to Sycurium. On the following day 
he made a similar attempt, and as the troops had 
before suffered from a want of water in a march 
of twelve miles over a plain where little water 
was to be found, they now carried a supply with 
them in waggons. But the Romans still remained 
within their camp, and were equally cautious 
during several successive days on which Perseus 
repeated the experiment. The king then moved 
his army to a distance of five miles from the ene- 
my, entrenched his position, and on the following 
day, drawing out his infantry at the same place as 
before, advanced at sunrise with all his lght- 
armed and cavalry to the Roman camp. As he 
made his appearance at a much earlier hour than 
on the former occasions, the Romans were taken 
by surprise; the consul, however, having drawn 
up his infantry behind the rampart of his camp, 
advanced with his light troops and cavalry against 
those of Perseus, who had formed around a height 
called Callicinus, when an engagement ensued in 
which the Romans were defeated and lost 2000 in- 
fantry and 400 cavalry. As soon as the Macedo- 
nian commanders, who had remained in camp, 
heard of the king’s success, they led out the pha- 
lanx; but Perseus, being advised not-to risk a 
decisive action, gave orders for its return, of which 
he had quickly reason to repent, for the enemy, 
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having crossed the river in the night, thus gave a 
proof of conscious weakness, such as was likely to 
have led to a complete overthrow. The king now 
removed to Mopsium, and the Romans, without 
quitting the bank of the river, retired to a safer 
situation, where they received a reinforcement of 
2000 Numidian cavalry, with infantry in equal 
numbers, and twenty-two elephants. This position 
was probably not far from Atrax. 

Mopsium, although described only by the histo- 
rian as a hill midway between Larissa and Tempe’, 
was a Thessalian city of some importance, as we 
learn from other authorities, and from its coins, 
and it was of high antiquity, as the name was said 
to have been derived from Mopsus, a Lapitha, who 
accompanied the Argonauts. Its ruined walls are 
still conspicuous, exactly in the situation mentioned 
by Livy; that is to say, midway between Larissa 
and Zempe, near the northern end of the lake 
Karatjair or Nessonis, just where the road from 
the one to the other crosses the ridge which I have 
already described as extending from a rocky point 
near Karalar to the Salamvria, not far from the 
western extremity of Tempe. Mount Mopsium 
separates the great Larissean plain from the vale 
of Kiserli at the foot of Mount Ossa. 


1 Ad Mopsium posuit cas- 
tra (Perseus sc.) tumulus hic 
inter Tempe et Larissam me- 
dius est.— Liv. 1. 41, ec. 61, 
67. 

2 


* Strabo, p. 441.—Stephan. 
in Méyur. He adds, that the 


Ethnic was Moyioc, but the 
coins are inscribed Movetwr, 
the dialectic form of Movyé- 
like Kee- 
ptetwy for Kueotewy from Kee- 


wv, from Moweve, 


, 
pleuc. 
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From Mopsium, after making proposals of 
peace, which had no effect in consequence of the 
unreasonable demands of the consul, Perseus re- 
turned to Sycurium, and while in that position 
made an unsuccessful attempt to set fire to the 
corn which the Romans had been reaping, and 
had collected in heaps before their tents ; soon 
after which, the consul, who had exhausted the 
country around him, removed into the Crannonia 
for the sake of further supplies. The two camps 
were now separated by a plain not less deficient 
in water, and much wider than when the con- 
tending forces were respectively at Sycurium and 
Scea. The king, therefore, in advancing against 
the enemy, began his march from Sycurium at 
noon, halted in the evening at some distance short 
of the Romans, and the next morning surprised 
them by occupying all the hills around their camp 
with the Macedonian cavalry. As they still de- 
clined an engagement, Perseus sent orders for his 
infantry to return to Sycurium, and soon afterwards 
retired with his horse, followed for a short distance 
bythe Roman cavalry, but who did not venture upon 
an attack. From Sycurium he once more proceeded 
to Mopsium, and the Romans, having reaped the 
corn of the Crannonia, proceeded into the Phatan- 
nea. Here, while their dispersed foragers were 
engaged in the same operation, the king suddenly 
appearing in person with his light-armed and 
cavalry, captured 600 men and 1000 waggons, 
and sent them to his camp under an escort of 300 
Cretans: he then attacked a body of 800 Romans 
under L. Pompeius, who retired to a height, and 
12 
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though surrounded by the Macedonians, resisted 
until the consul arrived to their relief. Upon 
hearing of his approach, Perseus sent to the camp 
at Mopsium for the phalanx, but in the meantime, 
having engaged with the Romans and sustained 
considerable loss, he was obliged to retreat before 
the succour could arrive. The advancing phalanx 
met the prisoners and waggons taken from the 
Romans in a narrow pass, which so impeded their 
progress that they killed the prisoners, and threw 
the waggons over a precipice; soon after which 
they met Perseus and his forces retiring in con- 
fusion. Fortunately for him, the consul was as 
negligent in following up his advantage as the 
king himself had been at the battle of Scea. A 
few days afterwards, Perseus, leaving a strong 
garrison in Gonnus, and a smaller body at Phila, 
for the purpose of gaining over the Magnetes and 
other neighbouring people, retired into Mace- 
donia. Licinius then moved to Gonnus, but find- 
ing it impregnable, turned towards Mallea, which 
he took and destroyed ; then, reducing the Tripo- 
litis and other parts of Perrhebia, he went into 
winter-quarters at Larissa, distributing his army 
among the cities of Thessaly. 

If we admit Crannon to have been at Palea 
Larissa, Sycurium at Marmariani, and Mopsium at 
the ancient remains midway between Larissa and 
Tempe, nothing can be clearer, on an inspection of 
the real scene of action, than the preceding narra- 
tive of the first campaign of the Persic war. We 
may farther infer from it, that the remains at Ka- 
radjoli are those of Phalanna; for it is evident 
that when Perseus placed himself the second time 
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at Mopsium, the position of the Romans was on 
the opposite side of the great Larissean plain, and 
consequently that Phalanna was either the ancient 
city which stood at Kastri, or that at Karadjoli ; 
Tatari, the third ancient site in this plain, being 
too near to Mopsium, and having only a plain tra- 
versed by a river between it and the site of Mop- 
sium, whereas the narrative requires hills and a 
pass. If Kastri be taken for the site of Metropolis, 
it will follow that Phalanna was at Karadjoh; a 
position according much better than that of Kastri 
with the Homeric name Orthe, which, in the 
opinion of some critics, reported by Strabo, was 
the same as the citadel of Phalanna'; for Orthe is 
exactly descriptive of such a steep rocky hill as that 
of Karadjoli, and was a name scarcely applicable to 
situations in the plain such as those of Kastri and 
Tatari. This position of Phalanna accords more- 
over with its having been considered a Perrhebian 
town, as well as Gonnus’, which was similarly 
situated as to the Pelasgic plain. 

From Marmariani we cross a small rocky ridge 
into the plain of Kiserli, which lies between Mount 
Ossa and the parallel lower range of Mopsium. 
Kiserli, which supplies the market of Larissa with 
grapes, is a large Turkish village, beautifully situ- 
ated at the foot of Ossa, just below the peak. At 
5.20 it is one mile on our right, while Toivasi, 
another Turkish village, is at the same distance on 
the left, the latter being just opposite the opening im 
Mount Mopsium through which leads the road from 
Larissa to Baba. At 6.30, when passing close to 


* Strabo, p. 440. * Strabo, ibid.—Stephan. in voc. 
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Little Kiserli, Utmanda, a large Turkish village, 
called by the Greeks Makrikhori, is two miles on 
our left, on the side of the ridge of Mopsium. At 
6.48 we halt at a fountain, where the road begins 
to ascend Mount Ossa towards Ambelakia. On 
the opposite side of the river a beautiful semicir- 
cular plain presents itself, extending to the foot of 
Mount Olympus, and containing the Turkish town 
of Dereli, situated a mile and a half from the river, 
and occupying a large space of ground among 
vineyards and gardens, which are separated from 
the river by a wood of pirnaria. The river enters 
this valley from the great Larissean plain through 
a pass formed by the northern end of the height 
of Makrikhori, or northern extremity of Mount 
Mopsium, opposed to Kondovuni, or the extremity 
of Mount Z%tarus. In the Klisura, or pass, the river 
is crossed by a bridge named that of Vernési, above 
which, on the height of Makrikhéri, are some re- 
mains of the walls of an ancient city. In a few words, 
Livy shows this to have been the site of Elateia, 
and G'onnus to have occupied the vale of Dereli’. 
It was between Kondovani and Karadjoli, at 
the foot of Mount Zitarus, that I conceive the 
last action of the first campaign of the Persic war 
to have occurred, when Perseus, after having cap- 
tured a large body of the enemy who were en- 
gaged in collecting the corn of the Phalannzan 
plain, surrounded L. Pompeius and 800 Romans, 
upon a height which seems to have been one of 


* . . . . Elatiam et adeunt: magis Gonnus.—Liv. 
Gonnum. Utraque oppidain 1. 42, c. 54. 
faucibus sunt, quae ‘Tempe 
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the last falls of Mount Titarus. The pass in which 
Perseus in his retreat was met by his advancing 
phalanx, was probably near the bridge of Vernési ; 
for although Livy has not mentioned the river in 
his description of this affair, the previous positions 
and movements of the two contending armies 
show that it must have flowed between the two 
camps, and must therefore have been crossed and 
recrossed by Perseus in the operations of that day. 
The pass of Vernési, or of Hlateia, is precisely suited 
to the circumstances related by the historian, espe- 
cially if we suppose a bridge to have existed in the 
same situation as at present, which would in some 
measure account also for Livy’s silence as to the 
crossing of the river. 

If the edges of the great plain to the north- 
ward of Larissa were occupied, as I have sup- 
posed, by Atrax, Metropolis, Phalanna, Elateia, 
and Mopsium,—Gyrton is the only place to which 
the remains at Tatari can be attributed, supposing 
Gyrton to have stood in this plain, on which point 
it must be confessed there is conflicting testimony. 
Strabo, by twice connecting Gyrton with the 
mouth of the Peneius', seems to show that it was 
below the pass of Tempe; and on that supposi- 
tion, the epitomizer of his seventh book, by add- 
ing that it was near the Peneius and the foot of 
Mount Olympus’, will require it to be placed on 
the left bank of the river. But the Peneius below 
Tempe having been the boundary of Magnesia and 
Macedonia, such a situation is very improbable, 
" Strabo, pp. 439, 441. 


’ Strabo (Epit. 1. 7) p. 329. 
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as Gyrton was a Thessalian town. Nor could it 
be reconciled with Livy, whose circumstantial tes- 
timony, derived from Polybius, is far preferable to 
the vague indications of the geographer, and who 
seems evidently to require Gyrton to have been in 
the vicinity of Phalanna, Atrax, and Larissa, or in 
some part of the same plains in which those cities 
stood. When Perseus descended into them from 
Tripolitis, or the northern division of Perrhebia, 
before his first occupation of the position of Sycu- 
rium, he encamped, after having taken Cyretiz 
and Myle, in the southern part of Perrhebia, at 
Phalanna, and the next day moved to Gyrton, 
from whence, on finding the place defended by a 
strong garrison of Romans and Thessalians, he 
turned away to Elateia and Gonnus. Such a 
march is quite incomprehensible, on the supposi- 
tion that Gyrton was below Tempe.  Tatari, 
therefore, I take to have been the site of Gyrton. 
Its distance from Larissa seems to accord with the 
proximity of Gyrton to that city, as deducible from 
a fact mentioned by Soranus, the biographer of 
Hippocrates of Cos; namely, that the sepulchre of 
that celebrated physician stood on the road which 
leads from Gyrton to Larissa: such a central 
situation in this fertile plain was well adapted to 
the importance and opulence which the tenor of 
history and other evidence attaches to Gyrton '. 


" See the coins of Gyrton, lonius applies to it the epithet 
and its mention by Livy, Poly- opulent. 
bius, Strabo and Pliny. Apol- 
"HivGe 0’ apveujy mooturwy Uvorova Kopwyvoc 


Kacvetone. Argon. |. 1, v. 57. 
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From the pass of Vernési, or EHlateia, the Pe- 


neius winds majestically along the vale of Dereli tc 
Baba, where begin the straits of Zempe, or Baba 
Boghazi, as the defile is called by the Turks. 

On the foot of Kondovuni, half way between the 
bridge of Vernési and Dereli, stands the small 
Turkish village of Rughin; and two miles from 
Dereli, in the opposite direction towards Zempe, 
another larger named Balamut; the latter is a 
little removed from the river, and nearly opposite 
to Baba. Half way between Dereli and Balamit, 
on some rocky heights at the foot of a point of 
Mount Olympus, about a mile from the river, are 
some remains of a Hellenic city, mixed with other 
ruins of a later date. The place is called Lykés- 
tomo, or the Wolf’s Mouth, a name still applied 
by the Greeks to the pass of Zempe, but which 
occurs as that of a town in the Byzantine history as 
early as the eleventh century, together with seve- 
ral other names still existing in Macedonia and 
Thessaly, as Salambrias, Domenicus, Triccala, 
Serbia, Ostrobus, Achris'. Lykéstomo, or Lykos- 
tomio, has continued from those ages to the pre- 
sent to give title to a bishop of the ecclesiastical 
province of Thessalonica, whose ordinary residence 
is Ambelakia. 

From our meridian halt at the fountain we 
ascend to Ambelakia in one hour and eighteen 
minutes, by a winding path, along the woody 
flanks of Mount Kissavo, looking down to the left 
on the village and bridge of Baba. Ambelakia, a 


Anna Comnena, I. 5. 
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Greek town of about six hundred families, is situ- 
ated in a hollow included between two counter- 
forts of the mountain, which, descending steeply to 
the river, form together with the still more abrupt 
sides of Olympus, the southern or western entrance 
of the pass of Lykéstomo, or Zempe. The entire 
hollow around Ambelakia is covered with vine- 
yards (whence the name), intermixed with the 
oak, olive, fig, and cypress. The overhanging 
mountain is covered with oaks, and completes the 
beauty of one of the most delightful summer re- 
treats in Greece. To the westward is seen the 
Peneius, winding through the valleys of Utmanda 
and Dereli, until a little beyond Baba, and imme- 
diately below Ambelakia, it enters the precipitous 
straits. To the northward the snowy summits of 
Olympus present themselves, towering above the 
woody slopes and rocks which surround the vale 
of Dereli or overhang the strait of Tempe; and 
though not less than twenty miles distant, appear 
by the effects of their magnitude, of the clearness 
of the atmosphere, and of the small difference of 
the angle under which all the summits are seen, 
to be very little farther from Ambelakia than the 
rocks on the opposite side of the river. No view 
‘an present a closer and more complete contrast 
of the sublime and terrific with the tranquil and 
beautiful; the former represented by the preci- 
pices of Ossa and Olympus, the latter by the wind- 
ing river and the villages of the valley reposing 
amidst gardens, meadows, corn-fields, scattered 
trees, and detached groves of oak and ilex. 
Among the nearer heights of Olympus, which 
VOL. III, ce 
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rise above the eastern extremity of Tempe, is seen 
Rapsani, or Rapsiani, a town containing a greater 
number of houses than Ambelakia, but by no 
means so opulent. 

The inhabitants of Rapsani are chiefly employed 
in the manufacture of aladjas, or mixed stufts of 
silk and cotton ; those of Ambelakia in dyeing red 
cotton thread, which is sent overland to Germany 
and Hungary. The principal Ambelakidtes have 
resided many years in Christendom, speak Ger- 
man, and though rather too mercantile in their 
ideas, are agreeable in manners and compara- 
tively enlightened. They maintain a Hellenic 
school, which seems to make good progress, under 
the superintendence and encouragement of the 
resident bishop. But notwithstanding these marks 
of superior civilization, there is no place where the 
Greek &yévoia is more prevalent than at Ambelakia. 
Party spirit, or envy and jealousy, have divided 
individuals, families, and relationships; and al- 
though small disputes are generally terminated by 
the archons, the Ambelakidtes have often the folly 
to carry their complaints to Aly Pasha, who duly 
profits by it. It is now many years since Aly, 
by means of his Dervent-agalik, first set his foot’, 
to use the Greek expression, in Ambclakia. At 
this moment he has one of the chief archons in 
prison at Ioannina, for the purpose of extorting 
money from him. 

The thread’ which is dyed here is procured 
from all the neighbouring parts of Thessaly, and 


* ¢Bare 70 roddpr rov. ° ra viypara. 
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is partly spun by the women and children of the 
place itself. It is all formed by the spindle. The 
rizari or madder', more vulgarly aAZao., which 
forms the chief ingredient of the dye, is imported 
from Smyrna, and crushed here in mills turned 
by horses. ‘The process, as well as I can com- 
prehend, or the Ambelakiétes are willing to ex- 
plain it, consists of three parts ; first the washing, 
in which oil is used; secondly, the impregnation 
with animal matter, in which the blood of oxen 
seems to be the chief ingredient ; and thirdly, the 
application of the dye. The value of the thread, 
which costs three or four piastres an oke, is more 
than doubled by the process. Nevertheless, the 
ultimate gain is by no means excessive, the freight 
to Belgrade being not less than 60 piastres the horse 
load, and two years being often required to give a 
profitable return on the first outlay. Another in- 
convenience is the increasing expence of the 
manufacture in consequence of the scarcity of 
madder, which grows wild on the mountains of 
Asia Minor, and for which the cultivated root 
cannot be substituted without injury to the dye. 
From 150 to 200 thousand okes of thread are sent 
to Germany every year, where it is chiefly em- 
ployed in stuffs, of which a large portion is sent 
to Spain for its American colonies. Some thread 
is dyed blue at Ambelakia for the use of the Thes- 
salian looms. Not many years ago, the manu- 
facturers of Ambelakia, or in other words the 
whole town, formed a single company, in which, 


* pefape (the root car’ éboxnyv.) 


ee? 
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as in the ships of the 4/gean, and many Greek 


commercial enterprizes, every labourer had a 
share. The members residing abroad secured to 


the company all the profits of brokerage and 
agency. Nothing could be more economical and 


profitable than such a management. They are 


now divided into five or six companies, conducted 


upon the same principles, but by no means with 


an equal degree of advantage. ‘They were all in 


great danger last year in consequence of the nu- 


) merous failures at Vienna; they now cannot re- 


ceive their remittances here on account of the low 


value of the florin, and they apprehend ruin if the 


paper of Vienna should be discredited. Ivo, the 


chief merchant, has the reputation of being worth 
a million piastres, which, though not more than 


60,000/. sterling, is a large sum in this impo- 


verished empire’. 

One of the ancient cities of Ossa was celebrated, 
as Ambelakia is in the present day, for its red 
dye, but according to Lucretius it was procured 
from a shell-fish ?. 

At Lykostomo fragments of sculpture, broken 
vases, coins, and other similar remains of Hellenic 


antiquity are often found. <A stone inscribed with 


* For an account of the com- period, see Beaujour, Com- 


mercial company and republic merce de la Greéce, tome i, 


of Ambelakia in its flourishing — let. 12. 


* Purpura Meandro duplici Meliboea cucurrit. 
Virgil. Aneid. |. 5, v. 253. 


Melibcoeaque fulgens 


Purpura, Thessalico concharum tincta colore. 
Lucret. |. 2, v. 499. 
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the name Hippocrates was not long since brought 
to light there, and a small Hercules in bronze, 
which | have purchased from the Ambelakiote 
into whose hands it had fallen. These remains 
seem to leave no doubt that the Byzantine Lycos- 
tomium! was built on the site of the Hellenic 
Gonnus ; for as this city appears from the testimony 
of Herodotus to have been on the northern side of 
the Peneius?, there cannot remain a doubt, on 
considering the several passages of Livy in which 
its mention occurs, that it was situated in the val- 
ley of Dereli ’. 

Eight or nine years ago the Turkish villages of 
the valley of Dereli jomed some other allies in a 
predatory expedition against Ambelakia, and at- 
tacked the place with 3,000 men. The Greeks 
advanced to the height westward of the town, 
where now stands a ruined windmill, but were 
The 
assailants burnt some of the outer houses of the 
The war 


obliged to retreat before superior numbers. 


town, but could not penetrate into it. 


; Avxooropioy modi viov.— 


Cantacuz. 1. 2, c. 28; 1. 4, ¢. 
19. 

? Herodot. 1. 7, c. 128. 173. 

* Rex (Philippus sc.) effuso 
cursu Tempe petit. Ibi ad 
Gonnos diem unum substitit.— 
Liv. 1. 33, ce. 10. 

Oppidum Gonni viginti mil- 
lia ab Larissa abest in ipsis 
faucibus saltus que Tempe 
appellantur situm.—Liv. 1. 36, 
c. LO; 


Klatiam et Gonnum. 


Utraque oppida in faucibus 
sunt que Tempe adeunt ; ma- 


gis Gonnus.—Liv. 1. 42, c. 54. 

Ad Gonnum ... ante ipsa 
Tempe in faucibus situm Mace- 
donize, claustra tutissima prze- 
bet, et in Thessaliam oppor- 
tunum Macedonibus decursum. 
C267. 

Hic locus (Tempe se.) .... 
per quatuor distantia loca pre- 
sidiis regiis fuit insessus: unum 
in primo aditu ad Gonnum 
erat.— Liv. 1.44, c. 6. 
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continued for some days, when the Beys of La- 
rissa interfered and put an end to it. 

Dec. 19.—This morning the atmosphere is so 
diaphanous that | am able to distinguish the castle 
of Saloniki, and to connect it by the sextant with 
several important points ; though its direct distance 
is not much less than 60 geographical miles. But 
while distant objects are so clear, the whole of Tempe 
is covered with mist. A messenger from Vienna 
brings the news of the battle of Jena, intelligence 
which seems not more agreeable to the Ambela- 
kiétes than it is to myself. They have for many 
years been in the habit of maintaining a regular 
post, which was due every 15 days, but the mes- 
senger being a footman as far as Semlin, and the 
war and troubles in Servia having thrown many 
impediments in the way, he now arrives very 
irregularly. 

Dec. 20.—From Ambelakia to Litékhoro. The 
snows of Olympus had just received a golden tinge 
from the rays of the rising sun, when we began 
our descent into the strait, or narrowest part of the 
vale of Tempe. The direct distance is not more 
than half a mile, but the steepness of the hill and 
the bad condition of the winding kalderim, cause 
the descent to occupy haif an hour. 

At 3.30, Turkish time, we arrive on the river's 
bank, and soon afterwards pass the extremity of 
the root of Ossa, on the eastern side of the theatre- 
shaped site of Ambelakia, which, separated only 
by the river from a similar projection of Olympus, 
forms the commencement of the strait. After 
traversing a beautiful grove of planes, we arrive 
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upon the rocks, where the space between the foot 
of the precipices of Ossa and the river is sufficient 
only for the road, which is about 20 feet above 
the water. Here a current of cold air issuing from 
a small cavern, gives to the place the name of 
aveworeroa. The wind proceeds, probably, from 
the channel of one of the subterraneous streams of 
water, of which there are many in the pass, rush- 
ing from the rocks into the Salamvria. The river 
flows with a steady and tranquil current, except 
where its course is interrupted by islands, or where 
dams have been constructed for intercepting fish. 
After having passed some marks of chariot- 
wheels in the rock, we arrive at 3.55 at a spot 
where the bank is supported by the remains of a 
Hellenic wall, and at 4.8 at the ruins of a castle 
built of small stones and mortar, standing on one 
side of an immense fissure in the precipices of 
Ossa, which afford an extremely rocky, though 
not impracticable descent from the heights into 
the vale. Between the castle and the river there 
was space only for the road, nor is the level any 
wider between the opposite bank and the pre- 
cipices of Olympus, where several caverns are seen, 
some of which retain traces of painting. They 
were once probably ascetic retreats; for one of 
them near the river side is still a church, dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity. It may formerly, per- 
haps, have been sacred to Pan and the Nymphs. 
As to the altar, or temple of Apollo Tempites, 
which once existed in Tempe, some of the cireum- 


stances attending his worship seem to require a 
more open situation than these narrowest parts of 
the strait, and Baba appears the most probable 
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situation forit. The ceremonies performed there 
were commemorative of the purification of Apolio 
by order of Jupiter, after which he was said to 
have proceeded to Delphi, bearing in his hand a 
branch of bay gathered in the valley. Hence the 
victors in the Pythia were crowned with bay from 
Tempe, and the Delphi every nine years sent 
hither a Theoria, which, having approached the 
altar of Apollo im procession, sacrificed to the 
deity, sang hymns, and cut branches of bay. On 
other occasions, the inhabitants of the surrounding 
parts of Thessaly were in the habit of assembling 
in Tempe for sacrifices, symposia, and parties of 
pleasure, and sometimes, according to A¢lian, so 
numerous were the offerings, that the whole air 
was perfumed with the incense’. 

At 4.18 we leave the castle, and at 4.30 begin 
to ascend a root of Ossa, of which the slope is 
more gradual than before, but which terminating 
at the river’s bank in a precipice, made it neces- 
sary that the road should pass over the hill. The 
traces of the ancient road, cut in the rock, and wide 
enough for carriages, still remain. In the begin- 
ning of the ascent, the rock on the right hand side 
of the road is excavated perpendicularly, and upon 


e a : 
the face of it are engraved, in large letters much 


worn by time, and surrounded by a moulding of 
a common form, the words—L. Cassius Longi- 
nus Pro Cos. Tempe munivit. Here, again, on 
the opposite side of the river, the rocks meet the 
bank. After a halt of 5 minutes at the inscribed 
rock, we descend again on the other side of the 


> 


1 Plutarch. de Music.—A®¢lian. Var. Hist. 1. 3, ¢. 
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ridge to the river side, and at 4.53 arrive at the 
end of the wolf’s mouth, where a fine source of 
water, larger than any in the pass, rushes from 
the foot of the rocks into the river. 

The walk of one hour and eight mimutes 
from the foot of the mountain of Ambelakia 
to the eastern extremity of the pass, with a horse 
whose pace | have measured, will give a dis- 
tance of about four miles and a half for the 
length of the road through Tempe. In this space 
the opening between Ossa and Olympus is in some 
points less than 100 yards, comprehending in fact 
no more than the breadth of a road, in addition 
to that of the river, which is here much com- 
pressed within its ordinary breadth in the plains, 
and not more than 50 yards across. On the 
northern bank there are places where it seems 
impossible that a road could ever have existed, so 
that the communication was probably maintained 
anciently as it is now, by means of two bridges, 
or by ferries. It is evident, at least, from the 
marks of wheels, and the Latin inscription, that 
the via militaris, or main route, was in the present 
track. 

In some parts of the pass there is sufficient 
space for little grassy levels, and even in the nar- 
rowest places the river’s bank is overshaded by 
large plane trees throwing out their roots into the 
stream. In the meadows where the ground ad- 
mits it, are copses of evergreens, in which Apollo’s 
own Daphne’ is mixed with the wild olive, the 


' Laurus nobilis, still called Aagyy. 
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arbutus, the agnus castus, the paliurus, and the 
lentisk, festooned in many places with wiid grapes 
and other climbers. The limestone cliffs rise with 
equal abruptness on either side, but their white 
and bare sides are beautifully relieved by patches 
of dwarf oaks, velanidhiés, and a variety of the 
common shrubs of Greece ', while occasional open- 
ings afford a glimpse of some of the nearer heights 
of the ‘two mountains, clothed with large oaks and 
firs ; in other places, where both sides of the ravine 
are equally precipitous, a small portion of the 
zenith only is visible. 

Of the ancient descriptions of Tempe by Livy, 


Pliny, and Athan’, that of Livy alone seems to 


neus, ortus juxta Gomphos, 


‘ Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. 
l, 4, c. 6) notices the poplar, 
plane, and ash, as growing 
in these mountains; the dif- 
ferent species of oak are now 
more common than any of them. 
But the manufactories of Am- 
belakia have thinned the woods 
of Ossa. 

* Sunt enim Tempe saltus, 
etiamsi non bello fiat infestus, 


transitu difficilis: nam preter 


angustias per quinque millia, 
qua exiguum jumento onusto 
iter est, rupes undique ita ab- 
scissze sunt, ut despici vix sine 
vertigine quadam simul ocu- 
lorum animique possit: terret 
et sonitus et altitudo per me- 
diam vallem fluentis Penei am- 
nis.—Liv. l. 44, ¢. 6. 

Ante 


cunctos claritate Pe- 


interque Ossam et Olympum 


nemorosa convalle  defluens 
quingentis stadiis, dimidio ejus 
spatil navigabilis. In eo cursu 
Tempe vocantur quinque millia 
passuum longitudine et ferme 
sesquijugeri latitudine, ultra 
visum hominis attollentibus se 
dextera levaque leniter con- 


vexis jugis. Intus sua luce 


(al. sub luco) viridante alla- 
bitur Peneus, viridis calculo, 
amzenus circa ripas gramine, 


Ac- 


cipit amnem Orcon, nec recipit, 


canorus avium concentu. 


sed olei modo supernatantem, 
ut dictum est Homero, brevi 
spatio portatum, abdicat poe- 
nales aquas dirisque genitas 
argentels suis misceri recusans. 
—Plin. }. 4, ¢. 8. 
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have been written by an eye witness, who was not 


Livy himself, but Polybius. 


It is remarkable that 


Strabo reverses the true interpretation of Homer’s 
comparison of the Peneius and Titaresius'; and 
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the same may be suspected of Pliny and Allian, 
especially from the words éAatov dixcny of the iatter. 
They were misled, probably, by the epithet aoyv- 
oodeivnc, applied by Homer to the Peneius, infer- 
ring from it that the water of that river was trans- 
lucent, whereas the apparent reluctance of the water 
of the 7%éaresius to join with that of the Peneius 
arises from the former being clear and the latter 


muddy. Even in the description of Tempe by 


Livy, some reason may be found for suspecting 
that he has added embellishments foreign to 
the authority from which he borrowed; for in 
describing the terrible sound of the Peneius, he 
approaches more nearly to the poetical exag- 
geration of Ovid’ than to the truth. Although 
the river is now full, it is not remarkable for its 


* Est nemus Heemoniz preerupta quod undique claudit 
Sylva, vocant Tempe. Per que Peneius ab imo 
Effusus Pindo spumosis volvitur undis : 
Dejectuque gravi tenues agitantia fumos 
Nubila conducit, summasque aspergine sylvas 
Impluit et sonitu plusquam vicina fatigat. 
Hzec domus, hee sedes, hee sunt penetralia magni 
Amnis: in hoc residens facto de cautibus antro, 
Undis jura dabat, Nymphisque colentibus undas. 
Ovid. Metam. 1. 1, v. 568. 


The description of Catullus is much nearer the truth and 
equally poetical : 
Confestim Peneius adest, viridantia Tempe, 
Tempe, que silvee cingunt superimpendentes, 
Nereidum linquens claris celebranda choreis, 
Non vacuas : namque ille tulit radicitus altas 
Fagos ac recto proceras stipite laurus, 
Non sine nutanti platano, lentaque sorore 
Flammati Phaethontis et aerid cupressu. 
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rapidity, and nothing can be more tranquil and 
steady than its ordinary course. On rare occasions 
only, after heavy falls of rain, it rushes with impe- 
tuosity through the pass, and then sometimes effects 
considerable damage in the maritime plain. 
Although there may never have been any road 
through Tempe along the left bank of the river, 
there were routes from Gronnus to several places 
on the heights on that side, and from thence into 
the maritime plains. One of these probably fol- 
lowed the same track as the modern path from 
Dereli to Ezer6 and Rapsani, by the lake Ascuris 
and Lapathus, from which fortress there seems to 
have been a descent to the river in the Pass of 
Tempe, since Livy in naming Gonnus, Condylon, 
Charax, and ‘‘ the castle which stood in the road,” 
as the four fortresses which defended Tempe, adds 


that Charax was near Lapathus'. Charax there- 


Hec circum sedes late contexa locavit 
Vestibulum ut molli velatum fronde vireret. 
Epithal. Pel. et Thet. v. 285 


Of the trees here mentioned, 
the aeria Cupressus, or pyra- 
midal kind of Cypress, which 
by the contrast of its form and 
colour with those of other trees 
is one of the most beautiful em- 
bellishments of Greek scenery, 
is not to be found growing na- 
Nor 
native in any part of Greece, 


turally. is it a common 
but has generally been planted 
for the decoration of gardens, 
mosques, and cemeteries. 


* Hic locus (Tempe sc.) tam 
suapte natura infestus per qua- 
tuor distantia loca preesidiis 
regiis fuit insessus; unum in 
primo aditu ad Gonnum erat: 
alterum Condylon castello in- 
expugnabili, tertium circa La- 
pathuntem quem Characa ad- 
pellant, quartum viz ipsi, qua 
et media et angustissima vallis 
est, inpositum, quam vel decem 
armatis tueri facile est.—Liv. 
1, 44, c. 6. 
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fore was on the left bank of the river, probably at 
an opening which ascends from that bank nearly 
opposite to the inscribed rock, and which leads to 
Rapsani. As to Condylon, the second castle men- 
tioned by the historian, it seems also to have been 
on the left bank of the river, for it was sometimes 
called Gonno-Condylon, which explains likewise 
why the Perrhebi (Gonnus itself having been a 
Perrhebic town) claimed Condylon from Philip 
when their claims were submitted to a Roman 
commission at Tempe in the year B.c. 185°. 
Condylon therefore probably stood on the left 
bank of the river between Balamit and the ascent 
to Rapsani. 

The fourth castle which Livy mentions without 
naming, could hardly have been any other than 
that of which the ruins still exist, half a mile to 
the westward of the inscribed rock, and which de- 
fended the only weak point on the right bank ; 
for the historian has exactly described it as over- 
hanging the road itself, in one of the narrowest 
parts of the Pass: it would be hypercritical to ob- 
ject that the position does not in strictness agree 
with the historian’s word media, being nearer 
to the eastern than to the western end of the pass. 


This fortress was kuown probably by no other name 
than that of the Castle of Tempe. It may be 
owing to a succession of repairs very likely to have 
been made to a fortress in so important a situation, 
that no remains, decidedly Hellenic, are now to 
be observed in it. As to the inscription on the 


* Live }, 39, 
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rock, there may be some doubt whether it relates 
to defensive works erected by Longinus in Tempe, 
or merely to the repairing of the road. Munire 
viam was a common expression, to signify the 
making of a road ; and, combined with the exca- 
vated rock upon which the words are engraved, 
leave little doubt that the cutting of the rock was 
a part at least of the labour commemorated by the 
inscription. Lucius Cassius Longinus was sent by 
Ceesar from Illyria into Thessaly with a legion of 
new levies, and 200 horse, at the same time that 
C. Calvisius Sabinus proceeded into A®tolia with 
a smaller force, and Cneius Domitius Calvinus into 
Macedonia with two legions and 500 cavalry. 
Calvisius was well received in Atolia; but Thes- 
saly was divided into two parties, one of which 
was strongly opposed to Cesar. Besides these, 
Longinus had to contend with the cavalry of Co- 
tys, king of Thrace, an ally of Pompey, which were 
hovering about Thessaly. When Scipio, there- 
fore, made an attempt from his camp on the Hali- 
acmon’” to surprise Longinus, the latter, although 
Scipio was speedily recalled in order to save 
Favonius from the superior forces of Domitius, 
was so terrified on receiving intelligence of the 
approach of Scipio, and on seeing some of the 
cavalry of Cotys, which he mistook for that of 
Scipio, that he retreated towards the mountains 
which separated Thessaly from Ambracia, and 


*'Cessar desBs-C. 3, <6 ? Between Grevena and Sia- 
34. tista.—See vol. i. p. 314. 
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even began to traverse them'. Czsar makes no 
farther méntion of Longinus, who probably, like 
Domitius, joined Ceesar at ASginium on his arrival 
in Thessaly, after the battle of Dyrrhachium. It 
seems very improbable from these circumstances 
that Longinus could have had time to effect any 
great works in Tempe. Were it not that the first 
letter of the inscription is certainly not C, I should 
be more disposed to attribute the work to Caius 
Cassius Longinus, who, after having been consul 
in the year 171 B. c., served in Thessaly under 
the consul Hosiilius, in the following year, and 
who, if he had not quitted the army when in the 
subsequent year it was under the command of the 
consul, Q. Marcius Philippus, would have had an 
undoubted right to style himself Pro. Cos. in 
an inscription—a right which is not so evident in 
the case of Lucius, the officer of Caesar. When 
Marcius was preparing his winter quarters at He- 
racleia, on the coast of Macedonia, to the north- 
ward of Tempe, the historian expressly states, that 
for the sake of securing his supplies from Thes- 
saly, he gave orders for repairing the roads’, of 
which the most important was the road through 
Tempe. 


1 2 


Ambraciam versus __ iter vias commeatibus subve- 
facere ccepit.— Caesar de B.C. hendis ex Thessalia muniri 


I. 3, c. 36. jubet.—Liv. 1. 44, c. 9. 
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River of Platamona, Apilas—Litékhoro—Mount Olympus— 
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Macedonians at Petra—Battle of Pydna—Pydna—Methone— 
Alorus—Rivers Haliacmon, Lydias, Axius—Return to Sa-~ 
loniki. 


AFTER emerging from the pass we traverse the 
plain, which extends from the exit of Tempe to 
the sea, and cross the Salamvria at 5.15 by a 
bridge, at which on the right bank is a toll-house 
and at the opposite end akhan. The course of 
the river from this point is at first northerly, after 
which it turns to the S.E. and in that direction 
crosses a maritime plain of four or five miles in 
breadth. At its mouth it is separated only from 
the foot of Mount Kissavo, or Ossa, by a lagoon 
communicating with the sea, in which there is a 
fishery. On the adjacent part of Ossa is a large 
monastery of St. Demetrius, and about two miles 
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beyond it Karitza, a large village situated just 
below the peak of Ossa, to the N.E. 

The part of the mountain which hes between 
Tempe and Karitza is the ancient Homole, a name 
which appears sometimes to have been employed 
merely as'a synonym of Ossa', A town of the 


same name, otherwise Homolium, or the city of 
the Homolienses *, stood at the foot of the moun- 
tain, but the ancient authorities differ as to its 
exact position’: Scylax and Strabo seem to concur 
in placing it on the right bank of the Peneius, 
near the exit of Tempe *; that is to say, at a dis- 
tance of several miles from the sea; whereas the 
two poets of the Argonautics represent Homole as 
situated on the sea shore, and the order of names 
in Apollonius even interposes another town, Kury- 
mene, between it and Tempe *. To discover some 


* Pausan. Beeot. c. 8. Alov, Mayvnrixiic modewe, 7) 
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remains of the city itself is the only mode of clear- 
ing up this difficulty; for it cannot be explained 
by the changes effected by the Penewus, which, like 
the other great rivers of Greece, has, by the forma- 
tion of new land at its mouth, increased the breadth 
of the plain below Zempe; and appears to have 
taken, in consequence of the accumulation, a new 
direction towards the sea. The ancient mouth 
of the river seems indicated by a low point which 
is exactly opposite to the chasm of Tempe, and in 
a line with the general course of the river through 
the pass. 

The Salamvria now divides the districts of La- 
rissa and Katerina, as it formerly separated 7Z’hes- 
saly from Macedonia or Magnesia from Pieria. 
Having crossed the bridge usually called that of 
Laspokhéri from a neighbouring village we follow 


; my as ; , 
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the river for near half an hour, and then traverse a 
muddy part of the plain, gradually approaching 
the sea. The soil of this maritime level is fertile, 
but little cultivated; and a great part of it is 
covered with shrubs whieh shelter a great quan- 
tity of game. Maize is grown on the slopes of the 
mountains by the Greek inhabitants of some vil- 
lages, of which the principal, besides Rapsani, are 
Krania, in a lofty situation to the north of Rapsani, 
containing about 150 families, and Pyrgotdés, im- 
mediately below Krania. Farther to the north 
are several smaller villages. At 6.25 we pass 
round the extremity of a root of the mountain, and 
at 7.20, after having followed the sea shore for a 
short time, halt. ata, pleasant kiosk, shaded by 
large plane) trees, and standing near the beach, 
just below the’ hill of Platamona on the south, 
where a rivulet flows through the building into 
the sea. 

Platamona, the derivation of which, according 
to Meletius, is 7Aareia povn, or the level monastery, 
in allusion to its situation in the plain, appears 
rather from the mention made of it in the Byzan- 
tine history, to have been in the time of the Greek 
Empire, what we now find it, a fortress. It con- 
tains a few Turkish houses, and on the outside 
there is:'a ruined khan by the road side. Though 
standing at the bottom of a bend of the coast, it is 
a conspicuous object, from being the only elevation 
on a low shore of great extent. As the place has the 
advantage also of a perennial supply of good water, 
there can scarcely be a doubt that it was the site 
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of one of the two ancient towns which history places 
on this coast between Dium and the frontier of 
Magnesia, namely, Heracleia and Phila: for rea- 
sons which will be stated hereafter, I'am disposed 
to believe that it was the former. 

After having dined’ atthe kiosk, we proceed at 
8.5 to cross the neck of the hill of Platamoéna, 
descend again into the plain, which is uncultivated 
as far as the neighbourhood of Katerina; and at 
8.50 cross the river of Platamona just above its 
junction with the sea: this is a wide torrent de- 
scending from an immense chasm which separates 
the highest part of Olympus from the: inferior 
summits terminating in the cliffs of Zempe. If 
Platamona was the site of Heracleia, the lower part 
of this ravine will correspond to that defile or forest 
of Callipeuce, through which the Romans entered 
the maritime plain to the northward of Heracleia, 
after their perilous descent from near Lapathus, 
under the conduct of the consul Marcius, who 
among the other difficulties of the undertaking, 
had to contend with his own age and corpulence!, 
The appearance of the mountain from our road is 
sufficient to show how arduous must have been the 
task of conveying elephants by such a precipitous 
route. The historian relates that’ in the steepest 
places a succession of bridges or platforms were 
constructed ; and that as soon as an elephant had 
obtained a footing on one of them, the supports 


* Romanus imperator major sexaginta annis et pregravis 


corpore.—Liv. I, 44, c. 4. 
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being cut away, he was forced to slide down on 
his feet or rump to the next bridge. 

The river of Plataména is not noticed by any 
ancient author, except Pliny, who places an Apilas 
near Heracleia’. The river is sometimes danger- 
ous, but is now dry ; for the weather ever since we 
left Saloniki, with the exception of one day at Vérria 
and another at Tarnavo, has been quite free from 
rain; the last ten days have been even warm in the 
afternoon, and the sky without a cloud. A gentle 
north-eastern breeze has generally risen in the 
latter part of the day bringing with it a frost at 
night, which lasts all the ensuing day where the 
ground is shaded by high mountains or woods, 
but in other places yields to the power of the sun 
at an carly hour. At 9.12, Leftokarya, a Greek 
village, is three miles on our left, on the lowest 
falls of Olympus. At 9.45 we quit the direct 
road, which follows a line parallel to the shore, 
and mount a long, barren slope, to Litokhoro, 
where we arrive at 10.45 the ascent having been 
very slow in consequence of our tired horses and 
the badness of the road. Litdékhoro is situated at 
the head of the slope, immediately at the foot of 
the great woody steeps of Olympus, on the right 
bank of a torrent which has its origin in the nighest 
part of the mountain, and here issues between 
perpendicular rocks five or six hundred feet m 
height. The opening presents a magnificent view 
of the summit of ‘Elymbo, the snowy tops and bare 


" In ora Heraclea, flumen Apilas.—Plin. 1. 4, c. 10. 
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precipices of which form a beautiful contrast with 


the rich woody heights on either side of the great 
chasm above Litokhoro. From. the village and 
opening, the ground falls on both sides of the river 
in a longeven slope to the sea side, terminating 
to the south at the river of Platamona, and. to 
the north extending to the plain of Katerina. — The 
torrent flows from Litékhoro ina wide bed between 
precipitous banks, which. gradually, diminish. in 
height. to the sea.. On the opposite side of the 
gulf are seen Saloniki, Cape Karaburna, Mount 
Khortiatzi, and a range of mountains which appear 
to form a continued range from the latter summit 
as far as the extreme Cape of Pallene. It is reck- 
oned four hours from hence to the monastery of 
St. Dionysius, which is situated just, below. the 
summit of Olympus, not far from the head. of the 
great ravine of Lit6khoro. | The Litokhorites fabri- 
cate skutia, or cloth for making capots, and jhave 
several fulling mills in the ravine above.the: yil- 
lage. 

Dec. 21.—This morning, the sky still continuing 
cloudless, and the atmosphere of, that extreme 
clearness which is its characteristic in Greece in 
the fine days of winter, the summit of the broad 
Olympus, as Homer so justly describes it’, pre- 
sents itself between the precipitous sides ofthe 
ravine of Litékhoro, with a still more admirable 
and imposing grandeur than yesterday evening, 

* paxpocis the epithet which that is ayavvidoc, from its be- 


the poet most frequently at- ing more snowy than any other 
taches to Olympus. Next to mountain in Greece. 
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when the sun, being behind, the, mountain, left its 
eastern side comparatively dark, but, afforded a 
clear view of the -Chalcidic, coast..and hills; the 
rising sun, now lights; up the, snowy summit of 
Olympus, as well, as-all the rocks, woods, torrents, 
and jpreeipices below, it ;, distinguishes them from 
one, another by the, strongest shading, and seems 
to bring them. all within half their real distance. 
At.3.10,-Turkish time, we begin to descend the 
slope obliquely; into, the plain of Katerina. The 
ground is stony, barren, and quite uncultivated. 
Near the bottom an old church, situated in a little 
grove of trees-at.a small distance from the left of 
the road, contains, some ancient, squared blocks 
of stone, and some capitals of columns. Arrived 
in the plain; we traverse, by a winding path, a 
wood, where, shrubs, particularly the palitri or 
Jerusalem thorn, -fill up the intervals between 
groves of handsome: planes and.oaks, and at 4.35 
arrive at Malathria’, -a tyiftlik lately established 
by Vely Pasha, oceupied by Greek labourers, whom 
he:has sent here, and:managed by one of his Alba- 
nians;!) -A} small) tract) of: arable has: been cleared 
by: burning!the paliaria., The other parts of the 
forest: furnish pasture to large flocks of the Pasha’s 
sheep; which are now: assembled here from the 
mountains. |» The village consists of three rows of 
houses; forming three sides of a quadrangle, with a 
fountain in the centre.».A church has been already 
built: by the inhabitants, though one) only of the 


* Madadprdac. 
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rows of houses is yet occupied. Five hundred 
yards below the tyiftlik, ima thick grove of trees 
and shrubs, are many copious springs of water, 
which unite and immediately forny a large stream 
and a marsh, of which the discharge joins'the sea 
at a bridge called Baba Kiupresi, im the’ direct 
road from Plataména to Katerina. At the river’s 
mouth, which is not far from the bridge, there is 
a skaloma frequented by small boats, which are 
drawn up on the beach in bad weather. 

In the space between the village and the sources, 
where corn is growing among the stumps of the 
burnt bushes, I find some remains of a stadium 
and theatre. None of the stone-work which may 
be supposed to have formed the seats and super- 
structure of these monuments now exists, with the 
exception of two or three squared masses on the 
outside of the theatre; and as the soilis a fine 
black mould, the effects of the seasons have reduced 
them both to mere hillocks of earth, but retaining 
their original form and dimensions sufficiently to 
show that the stadium was about equal:in length 
to the other stadia of Greece) and that the theatre 
was about 250 feet in diameter., Below the the- 
atre, on the edge of the water, are the foundations 
of a large building, and a/detached stone which 
seems to have belonged to a flight of steps. 

Some foundations of the walls of the city to 
which these monuments belonged are visible also 
among the bushes; but it would be in vain to 
attempt to trace them in such a labyrinth without 
a guide, an assistance which I cannot succeed in 
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obtaining, even to show me some ruined churches 
which are said to exist among the palitria, lest the 
consequence to the poor Greeks should be an 
avania. I can only find one sepulchral stele, and 
that so much buried in the ground that no inserip- 
tion is visible. There is a tumulus with a flat 
summit, about 500 yards to the southward of the 
theatre, and at an equal distance from the sea. 
There can be no doubt that here stood the 
famous Dium, which, though not large, was one 
of the leading cities of Macedonia’, and. the great 
bulwark of its maritime frontier to the south. 
Nevertheless, it was easily occupied, and almost 
destroyed in the Social War by the /&tolians, 
whose capital soon paid the debt of cruelty and 
destruction which they contracted on that occa- 
sion ?. In the Persic war Dium seems to have 
thoroughly recovered that disaster, and by the im- 
portance of its situation it became at length a 
Roman colony’. The remains near the sources 
are probably those of the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
plus, from which the city received its name ; for 
we are informed that public games called Olym- 
pia, instituted by Archelaus, the great improver of 
Macedonia *, were celebrated at the temple of 
1... urbem sicut non mag- ? Polyb. 1. 4, c. 62.—1. 5, 
nam, ita exornatam publicis c, 8. 
locis et multitudine statuarum, 3 Aiov codkwrvea, Ptolem. 1. 3, 
munitamque ,egregie.—Liy. 1. c¢,. 13.—Colonia Diensis. Plin. 
44, 0. ifosin pucvdides (1:4, H. N.vl..4,:c £0. 
c. 78) describes it as a roduopa, * Thucyd,,1.,2, c.. 100. 
or small city. 
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The theatre and 
stadium served doubtless for that celebration, and 
they formed probably part of the ‘Iepov, as at 
Olympia, Nemea, and the Isthmus. It is clear 
from Livy that the temple was not within the 
city ®, in which particular it resembled many 
other great temples in Greece. The historian, 
however, is not correct in asserting that the dis- 
tance between Olympus andthe sea was little 
more than a mile, as indeed his own description 
of the place might alone give reason to suspect, 
since he adds, that half the space was occupied by 
the marsh of the Baphyrus, thus leaving little 
more than half a mile for the temple, theatre, 
stadium, and city, as well as for a level space 
between the walls and the foot of the mountain °. 
Pausanias seems to have had a more correct idea 


Jupiter Olympius at Dium'. 


of the distance ; for he states, that on proceeding 
twenty stades from Dium towards the mountain, 
there stood a monument, which, according to the 


? Diodor. 1. 17, c. 16.—Ste- 
phan. in Avor. 

* Consul... . . praeemisso Popi- 
lio ad explorandos passus circa 
Dium, postquam patere omnia 
in omnes partes animadvertit, 
secundis castris pervenit ad 
Dium, metarique sub ipso tem- 
plo, ne quid sacro in loco vio- 
laretur, jussit. Ipse urbem in- 
gressus, &c.—l. 44, c. 7. 

* Nam quum Olympi radices 
montis paullo plus quam mille 


passuum ad mare relinquant 
spatium cujus dimidium loci 
occupat ostium late restagnans 
Baphyri amnis, partem_ plani- 
cize aut Jovis templum aut op- 
pidum tenet: reliquum perexi- 
guum fossé modica valloque 
claudi poterat et saxorum ad 
manum silvestrisque materize 
tantum erat ut vel murus ob- 
jici turresque excitari potue- 
rint.— Liv. I. 44; ¢. 6. 
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Diaste, contained the bones of Orpheus’. The 
river’ Baphyrus ‘or Baphyras, though so short 
in its course, and enveloped in marshes, was a 
stream of some celebrity. it is noticed by Lyco- 
phron *,' and by the’ poet Archestratus, who in the 
course of his travels, da yaorpmapyiav, noticed 
the excellence of the revOidec, or cuttle-fish of the 
river Baphyrus, at the Picrian Dium, and recorded 
it'im the same verse in which he celebrated 
those ‘of Ambracia®. Pausanias asserts that this 
was the same river named Helicon, which, after 
flowing 75 stades above ground, had then a sub- 
terraneous course of +22 stades, and on its re- 
appearance became navigable under the name of 
Baphyras. 

Dium is one‘among numerous instances of an- 
cient cities of opulence ‘and celebrity, situated in 
the:most unhealthy spots!’ In some of those places 
the cultivation and draining which attend a dense 
population may have afforded a remedy to the 
natural inconvenience more or less effectual, but 
neither the nature of the place nor ancient  testi- 
mony admit ‘the probability that the marsh of 
Dium® was'cever drained. Its effects, combined 
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with that of the too great. vicinity of the steep 
sides of Olgmpus, could hardly have failed. in 
having a pernicious effect upon the salubrity of 
the place ; and in fact, Malathria is. now consi- 
dered a most unwholesome situation in: the sum- 
mer. Were not, the evidence conclusive as. to 
the site of Dium, it might.be supposed from the 
resemblance, that. the modern, Malathria’ is. a 
corruption of the ancient Libethrium the simi- 
larity is to be attributed perhaps to the two names 
having a common origin in some word of the 
ancient language of Macedonia, 

Leaving the tyiftlik at 6,20, we cross the plain 
by a winding road, and at 7.13 leave Andreotissa 
two miles to the left. This village is situated, on 
the side of along projection, advancing into‘ the 
Piertan plain from the mountains which reach 
from. Olympus tothe ravine. of the Hakacmon; 
where they are separated by that chasm: im the 
ereat eastern ridge of Northern Greece; from the 
portion of it which was anciently named Bermius. 
The highest summit of the Prerian part of the range 
rises about eight. miles to the northward;\of Vlak- 
holivadho, and.is a. conspicuous object: in allithe 
country to the eastward, particularly from Salo- 
niki. Its name seems from Pliny to have’ been 
Pierus'. Pausanias, in alluding to the moun- 
tain Pieria as near Dium’, may be supposed. to 
have referred to the mountains of this-Macedonian 
province im a more comprehensive sense; and as 
including all the heights connected’ with Olympus 


mm Pint. ts 4, Cs. * Pausan. Beeot. c. 30: 
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which border the Piertan plain. A Scholiast of 
Apollonius, alluding to the same ridges, describes 
Pieria as a mountain of Thrace', which was a 
correct definition of it according to the most an- 
cient chorography of this part of Greece. 

At 7.29 we pass through Spighi*, a large vil- 
lage in the plain, near the extremity of the ridge of 
Andreotissa where it ends in a point, upon high 
which, in a very conspicuous situation, stands a 
tumulus overgrown with trees. This monument 
indicates perhaps the site of the principal town of 
Preria, toward the middle of the province, or inter- 
mediate between Diwm and Pydna. It would seem 
from Stephanus and Suidas, that there was a city 
named Preria*, which may have been here situated. 

At 7.40 we cross.a clear and rapid stream, noted 
for the abundance of its fish, and which, though 
now small, is said in times of rain to be wide, full 
of quicksands, and dangerous to pass: this may 
easily be imagined, as it appears to receive most 
of the waters from the northern end of Olympus, 
as well as those which descend from the southern 
extremity of its continuation, the Pierian ridge. 
Olympus rises abruptly from the plain on this 
side, dark with woods, and deriving from its 
steepness an increase of grandeur and apparent 
height. At 8.10 we enter Katerina a little be- 
yond a broad charadra or dry river. This town, 

*Schol. Apollon. Rhod. 1.1, ywpig: 6 modirng Tepwrne cat 
v.31. Ikepirne «at TMereptedc.—Ste- 

2 Srhyn. phan. in voce.—oNug € Make- 
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which has eight or nine large villages in its de- 
pendency, besides tjiftliks, contains only 100 poor 
Greek houses, and as many Turkish. The pro- 
duce of the plain is corn and flax, and the Bey 
Saly is almost the only proprietor. Vely Pasha 
is married to his sister, since which alliance the 
district of Katerina has been free from thieves: on 
the other hand Saly’s new kinsman, the great Te- 
peleniote, having heard that the Bey had lately 
made himself the heir of a deceased aga of Kate- 
rina, has just sent to borrow 15 purses of him. 

I here learn that all the land about Malathria 
was entirely covered with bushes, until it was 
lately cleared by Vely Pasha, who was tempted 
by the richness of the soil to establish a farm 
there. Before that time the remains of antiquity 
were probably known only to the shepherds. In- 
deed I had not heard of their existence when I 
arrived at Malathria.. The ruined churches, how- 
ever, show that a Christian village of some im- 
portance once occupied the site, which had been 
for many years a desert when Vely took it in hand. 
The deep mould may conceal, perhaps, and pre- 
serve many fine remains of antiquity, for Dium was 
noted for its splendid buildings and the multi- 
tude of its statues’. . Here were deposited twenty- 
five of the works of Lysippus, representing the 
éraioo., or peers of Alexander, who fell at the battle 
of the Granicus ’. 

Having ascertained the site of Dium, it is not 

* Liv. 1. 44, c. 7.—Vide * Arrian, de Exp. Alex. 1. 1. 
not. 1, p. 410, e:, 16; 
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difficult, after the tour of mount Olympus which | 
have just made, to apply the history of the third 
and fourth years of the Persic war to the real 
topography, though for the complete elucidation of 
the former year, it would be desirable at the proper 
season to cross the mountain from Plataména to 
Elasséna, or the reverse; and this would be the 
more interesting as Polybius, whose authority the 
Latin historian followed in his narrative of that 
campaign, was himself present in the passage 
across Mount Olympus’, having arrived in the 
Roman camp in Perrhebia, on a mission from the 
council of the Achzan league just before the move- 
ment began. The consul, Q. Marcius Philippus, 
having landed at Ambracia in the spring, with 
5000 men for the supply of the legions in Thessaly, 
marched from thence into the Thessalian plains, 
where he was met by his predecessor, Hostilius, 
who had moved for that purpose from his position 
at Pharsalus. Marcius, assuming the command 
of all the forces, then marched into Perrhebia, 
where he encamped in the Tripolitis, between 
Azorus and Doliche, intending to carry the war 
immediately into Macedonia. The question as to 
the route by which he should enter that kingdom 
had been under consideration during the march, 
and was still undecided, when Perseus, hearing of 
the enemy’s approach, occupied all the passes. Ten 
thousand light infantry were stationed on the ju- 
gum or pass of the Cambunian mountains, called 


* Of d€ rept roy TlodkvBeov.. ic Maxedoviay kevdbvwy perei- 
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Volustana (Sérvia) by which Hostilius had in- 
vaded Elimeia in the preceding year; 12,000 
under Hippias at Lapathus, above the lake As- 
curis', and the remaining forces at Dium, from 
whence Perseus himself ranged the coast between 
Dium, Heracleia, and Phila, like a man im a state 
of utter indecision. 

The consul having resolved to attempt the pas- 
sage by Octolophus’, sent forward his son with 
4,000 men, under the command of M. Claudius, 
and followed immediately with his whole army. 
So difficult were the roads, that the advanced 
party only marched 15 miles in two days, at the 
end of which they arrived at a tower named Eu- 
dierum; on the third day, at the end of seven 
miles, they found themselves in the presence of 
the Macedonians under Hippias. Marcius, who 
had reached the lake Ascuris when he received 
the report of Claudius, continued his route until 
he arrived at the distance of a mile from the 
enemy, when he occupied some heights which 


* Ad castellum, quod super 
Ascuridem paludem (Lapathus 
vocatur locus) Hippias_ tenere 
saltum cum duodecim millium 
Macedonum  preesidio ‘jussus. 
iv. 1o44y e025 

* Consuli sententia stetit eo 
saltu ducere ubi propter Octo- 
lophum diximus regis castra. 
—lLiv. l. 44, c. 3. — These 
last words show that there has 


been a loss of text at the end 


VOL. 3h. 


of the preceding book, where 
some mention.was made of the 
king’s movements after his re- 


“turn into Macedonia from an 


unsuccessful ‘expedition’ into 
the middle of 
It appears that in the 


Acarnania in 
winter, 
ensuing spring he had en- 
camped at Octolophus, and 
had retired from thence into 
Pieria on. the approach of the 
{toman army. 
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commanded a view of all the sea coast between 
Dium and Phila. 

Octolophus was probably near the issue of the 
Titaresius, or Elassonitiko, from Mount Olympus 
into the valley of Elasséna. Ezero being the only 
lake in the part of the Olympene ridges traversed 
by the Romans on this occasion, is evidently the 
Ascuris, and the ancient remains at Konispoli 
lying in the direction towards that lake from Octo- 
lophus as well as from the Roman camp between 
Azorus and Doliche, seem to answer perfectly to 
those of Eudierum : the latter interval moreover cor- 
responding with tolerable correctness to the fifteen 
miles of the historian. The ruggedness of the 
mountains sufficiently explains the length of time 
which it required for the Romans under Claudius 
to reach Eudierum. Nor is the ancient castle 
near Rapsani less adapted to Lapathus, not only 
by its proximity to Tempe, as I before remarked, 
but by that part of Livy’s narrative also, from 
which we may infer that Lapathus, although de- 
scribed as having been ‘‘ super Ascuridem palu- 
dem,” was at some distance from that lake, since 
Claudius, when he found himself in presence of 
the enemy in the pass of Lapathus, had to send 
a messenger to Marcius at Ascuris to form him 
of the fact, and the consul had a march to make 
to arrive at the position which he assumed, at the 
distance of a mile from the enemy. The histo- 
rian’s remark, moreover, that the consul’s position 
commanded a view of the sea coast from Hera- 
cleia to Phila, exactly accords with the heights of 
Rapsani. 
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After a day’s repose the consul led his forces 
against Hippias, and both on that day and the 
following there was a continued combat, but of 
light troops only, the nature of the ground not ad- 
mitting of any more serious conflict. The fame and 
power of Rome were at this moment in the utmost 
peril ; but the consul fully sensible of his hazard- 
ous situation, judged that it would be still more 
dangerous to retreat than to advance, and Perseus 
fortunately having made no attempt to support or 
relieve the fatigued troops of Hippias, the consul 
left Popillius with a sufficient force to observe them, 
and began a descent to the maritime plain, in 
which at the end of four days of extreme labour, 
he pitched his camp between Libethrium and 
Heracleia. Even here, had he not been opposed 
to an enemy who was under the influence of that 
dementation which is the surest prognostic of 
falling power, his position was still little better 
than desperate, as he was surrounded on every 
side by strong passes, in the hands of superior 
forces, and without means of obtaining sufficient 
supplies for his army by sea. But his foolish 
opponent, as soon as he received intelligence of 
the approach of the consul, quitted his excellent 
position at Dium, ordered the garrisons to be with- 
drawn from Phila and the positions above Tempe, 
and retreated to Pydna. 

The consul having detached Sp. Lucretius 
against the enemy’s posts in his rear, and to 
open a communication with Larissa, advanced 
cautiously to Dium, which Perseus had unac- 
countably abandoned, since it would have been 

Ee2 
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easy for him, observes Livy, to have fortified 
the space between the city and the mountain 
by a rampart and ditch, or even by walls and 
towers, for which the neighbouring mountain 
would have supplied ample materials of wood and 
stone. After having halted one day at Dium, the 
consul proceeded to the river Mitys. On the next 
day he received the submission of Agasse, and on 
the following marched to the river Ascordus, but 
finding that supplies became scarcer as he ad- 
vanced, he returned to Dium, where he soon re- 
ceived the grateful intelligence that Lucretius was 
in possession of Phila and Tempe, and had found 
an abundance of provisions in these and the neigh- 
bouring fortresses. Marcius then retired from 
Dium to Phila, for the sake of strengthening that 
place, and of supplying his soldiers with corn,—a 
movement which having the appearance of avoid- 
ing the enemy was not generally approved in the 
Roman army. Its immediate consequence was, 
that Perseus returned to Dium, and after having 
repaired the damage which the walls of the city 
had received from the Romans, placed his army 
at a distance of five miles in front of the city, 
behind the Enipeus. This river is described by 
ihe historian as descending from a valley of Olym- 
pus, and as enclosed between high and precipitous 
banks, containing little water in summer, but full 
of quicksands and whirlpools in the time of wintry 
rains. It is almost unnecessary to remark how 
exactly both the description of the river, and its 
distance from Diuwm correspond to the river of 
Litokhoro. 
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The next operation of Marcius was against He- 
racleia, now the only place on the Pierian coast 
southward of the Enipeus which was not in his 
possession. It was situated five miles from Phila, 
about midway between Tempe and Dium, on a 
rock overhanging a river’. Being strong and 
well garrisoned, and within sight of the king’s 
fires on the Enipeus, Heracleia made an obstinate 
resistance, but was at length taken by means of 
the kepapwrov, or testudo, by which the assailants 
advanced to the wall upon the united shields of a 
dense body of their comrades below them. The 
Roman commander then removed his camp to 


Heracleia, ordered roads to be made into Thessaly, 


magazines to be erected at convenient places, and 
huts for those who were to convey the supplies. 
From Livy’s description of Heracleia, some doubt 
may arise whether it was situated at Platamona 
itself, or at the mouth of the river of the same 
name: either place would sufficiently suit the 
words ‘‘ media regione inter Dium Tempeque,” 
but Platamona cannot be said to overhang the 
river which I suppose to be the Apilas of Pliny, 
being more than two miles distant from it. On 
the other hand there is no rocky height at 
the mouth of the river, and Platamona being 
the only hill on this coast, and the only post 
possessing any natural strength, is obviously 
the position in which the principal fortress is 
likely to have been situated. It would seem, 
therefore, that the ‘‘ amnis at the foot of the rock 

* Media regione inter Dium  nente positum.— Liv. 1. 44, 
Tempeque in rupe amniimmi- _¢. 8. 
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of Heracleia”’ was no other than the rivulet which 
flows through the kiosk at Platamona. Phila hav- 
ing been the frontier fortress of Macedonia towards 
Magnetis, and distant 5 miles from Heracleia, ap- 
pears to have stood near the mouth of the Peneius 
on the left bank. 

Libethrium was situated, as evidently follows 
from the transactions related by Livy, between 
Dium and Heracleia. Pausanias reports a tra- 
dition, that the town was once destroyed, together 
with all its inhabitants, by the inundation of a 
torrent called Sus; and that on the preceding 
day the tomb of Orpheus, which was near Libe- 
thrium, had been injured by another accident, 
which exposed the poet’s bones to the light, and 
induced the people of Dium to remove them to a 
spot 20 stades distant from their city towards 
Olympus, where they erected a monument to him, 
consisting of an urn of stone upon a column’. 
The only two torrents which could have effected 
such havoc as Pausanias states, are the rivers of 
Platamoéna and of Litékhoro. The former, how- 
ever, was near Heracleia, and probably in the 
territory of that city; we can hardly fail to con- 
clude, therefore, that the Sus was the same river 
as the Enipeus, and that Lnbethrium was situated 
not far from its junction with the sea, as the upper 
parts of the slope towards Litokhoro are secured 
from the ravages of the torrent by their elevation 
above its bank. Litdékhoro itself I take to be the 


* Pausan Beeot. c. 30. Orpheus made of cypress at 
In the time of Alexander the Libethrium. — Plutarch. in 
Alex. 
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site of Pumpleia, for this birth-place of Orpheus 
appears to have been near Libethrium, and the 
Baphyrus’, and the okoTN, OF oko7in ITyumAnte of 
the poets, corresponds remarkably with the ele- 
vated situation of Lit6khoro and its commanding 
prospect. 

It is not easy to afford any illustration of the 
three marches of the Romans beyond Dium; the 
first of which terminated at the river Mitys, the 
second at Agasse, and the third at the Ascordus ; 
for these names are not found in any other ancient 
authority, unless the last be the same as the Acer- 
dos, which occurs, though not marked as a river, 
in the Tabular Itinerary, where it is placed at a 
distance of 12 m. p. short of Bercea?, on the road 
thither from Larissa by Tempe and Dium, which 
could not have been very different from the route 
of Marcius. As Pydna is not mentioned in the 
consul’s march, he followed probably a direction 
more westerly than that town, which was on the 
sea coast, and crossing the Pierian ridge descended 
upon the Halacmon, not far from where it issues 
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from the ravines into the plain of Vérria. The 
distance of this point, indeed, from Dium, being 
not more than twenty-five miles in a straight line, 
is little for a three days’ march; but the consul 
was suspicious of some hidden design in the 
enemy’s retreat, and was chiefly intent upon col- 
lecting supplies, whence he may be supposed to 
have made small progress in direct distance. The 
Mitys was perhaps the river of Katerina, and 
Agasse may have been situated about midway 
between Katerina and the passage of the Vistritza, 
in the way to Vérria. 1 should have suspected 
that Ascordus was an error for Astreeus, aud that 
the river which the Romans reached was the Hali- 
acmon itself, which, as I have before remarked, 
bore the name of Astreeus in the lower part of its 
course. The Acerdos of the Itinerary, however, 
is opposed to this opinion by its resemblance to 
Ascordus, which may, therefore, have been a tri- 
butary of the Haliacmon, joining it from the right 
and having a town upon it of the same name. 
Katerina so nearly approaches in sound to the 
Hatera, which is the first place occurring in the 
Table on the road from Dium to Berrhcea, that we 
can hardly doubt of the identity. That Hatera is 
not mentioned by Livy, although ving on or very 
near the route of Marcius, may be explained by 
the great difference of date between the Itinerary 
and the Persic war, when Hatera may have been 
a very inconsiderable place, or may not have ex- 
isted at all. It may certainly be objected that the 
interval between Diwm and Hatera in the Table is 
greater than the real distance from Malathria to 
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Katerina ; but this excess is less than a due pro- 
portion of that which occurs on the whole line 
from Dium to Berrhcea, which is 78 m. Pp. in the 
Table, and less about 36 English miles in direct 
distance. Bada in the same geographical docu- 
ment has some resemblance to Balla, or Valla, 
which we learn from Ptolemy and Pliny to have 
been a Pierian town!. In that case Valla would 
seem to have been about midway between Dium 
and Berrhcea ; but | am more inclined to place 
Valla in the mountainous part of Pieria, because 
we are told by an author cited by Stephanus that 
the inhabitants of Valla were removed to Pythium ’, 
and Pythium was in Perrhebia, at the south- 
western foot of the Prerian mountains. Possibly 
Velvend6 may have derived its appellation from a 
corruption of Vadlla. 

Dec. 22.—At 5.7, Turkish time, we proceed 
from Katerina with the menzil, and follow a good 
carriage-road across the beautiful Prerian plain, 
which is here near ten miles in breadth from the 
sea to the woody falls of the Olympene range, or 
Mount Pierus. 

The soil is excellent, but very partially culti- 
vated : large trees occur at intervals, and towards 
the sea are some extensive woods, which are famed 
among the sportsmen of Saloniki for their phea- 
sants. A place on the shore where boats anchor 
in fair weather, or are drawn up in foul, serves for 
the skaloma of Katerina. 


' Ptolem. 1. 3, c. 13.—Plin. * Theagenes ap. Stephan. in 
1. 4, c. 10. BdadAa. 
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At 6 the plain terminates, and we begin to cross 
arange of low hills, which, advancing from the 
Piecrian mountain, meet the shore at the north- 
western angle of the Thermaic Guif. At 6.7 we 
arrive at Kutjuk (or Little) Ayan: Buyuk (or Great) 
Ayan is one mile on the left. Both these villages 
are the property of Saly Bey. The labourers 
who inhabit them furnish all the labour, cattle, 
and instruments of agriculture, receive seed- 
corn from the Bey, and share half the crop after 
the dhekatia has been deducted from it. At 
Little Ayan, in the wall of a church which is sur- 
rounded by some ancient foundations of squared 
blocks, is a piece of a statue with drapery of fine 
workmanship, and an inscribed stone, erected by 
one Ophelion in memory of his father of the same 
name’. 

Continuing to cross the heights where the varied 
surface is clothed with a beautiful mixture of rich 
corn-land and woods, we have half a mile on our 
right, on the slope towards the sea, two tumuli 
standing close together, one with a flat top, the 
other peaked. They indicate the vicinity of the 
position of Pydna, either as monuments of the 
battle, or as common accompaniments of a site of 
hich antiquity such as Pydna was. The sea is a mile 
and a half beyond the tumuli, and a little farther 
northward begins a lagoon, which covers all the low 
ground at a projecting point of the coast, and com- 
municates with the sea by a narrow opening. Half 
a mile short of Kitro, a ruined church on the left 


* V. Inscription, No. 156. 
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of the road contains a Corinthian capital and many 
wrought blocks of stone. Kitro, which is one hour 
and eight minutes from Ayan, stands at two miles 
from the sea, on a hill which although of inconsi- 
derable height is one of the highest of these mari- 
time ridges. Though now consisting only of the 
houses of a few Greek labourers, with that of a 
Turkish subashi, placed here by the Bey of Kate- 
rina, to whom the greater part of the land belongs, 
Kitro retains proofs of former importance in six 
churches, three of which are in ruins, and in seve- 
ral Turkish pyrghi in the same state. 

In all the churches are to be seen squared blocks 
of Hellenic times, together with some remains of 
architecture which are chiefly of later date. At 
one of the churches are three sepulchral stele 
bearing inscriptions, only one of which is in a 
copyable condition. It is a memorial of a com- 
mon form, followed by two elegiac couplets show- 
ing that the monument was erected by Arte- 
midorus to his brothers Eiarinus and Sporus of 
Heracleia, who were twins'. Another church, 
which is almost new, contains a sepulchral monu- 
ment, erected by one Ulpia, for herself, in her life- 
time. Like the former, it is engraved in charac- 
ters indicating a late date in the Roman Empire. 


' "Apreplowpoc Eiapiy@ kai Xropw roic ddedpoic pvetacg yape. 
Troe KaTragpOipevouc Orovpoue ovo pwrag dpiarouc 
Eiapivov TupPoc kat Lrdpoy eicéXayev" 
Ilarptc & ‘HpdkAea kat "Aprepicwpoe 6 revbac 
Adivoy dpporépore Bwpov vrepOe ragov. 
V. Inscription, No. 157. 


? V. Inscription, No. 158. 
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Around the latter church are some ancient foun- 
dations, and in another part of the hill of Kitro a 
sorus, which is now employed for the reservoir of 
the public fountain, its lid serving for a trough 
underneath. On leaving Kitro at 1.33, we take 
the road to its skala, which is merely an open 
beach near the lagoon before mentioned ; but at 
two-thirds of the distance, we cross the fields to the 
left and fall into a carriage-road which leads along 
the coast from Katerina to Elefthero-khori with- 
out passing through Kitro. 

A little further, we arrive at 9.10 at some ruins 
called Paledékastro, or Paledés Kitros, consisting only 
of the foundations of a small oblong rectangular 
castle which occupied the summit of a cliff on the 
sea side. In one place a piece of wall remains, 
formed of small stones and mortar intermixed with 
pieces of Roman tiles. Some square blocks among 
the foundations are the only appearances of Hellenic 
antiquity, nor is there any thing in the situation or 
construction of this castle that tends to refer it to 
those times. After a halt of ten minutes, we proceed 
for a short distance near the brow of the cliffs 
which border the shore, and then cross the heights 
obliquely to Elefthero-khori, which is two miles 
from the sea, and where we arrive at 10.15. Our 
route was about twenty minutes longer than by 
the direct road. 

In the fertile hills which extend from Kitro to 
Elefthero-kh6éri, not a third part of the land is cul- 
tivated ; and as the same good soil is seldom grown 
with corn two successive years, it is extremely pro- 
ductive: every granary and cottage is full of corn, 
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for which there is at present no sale. The Turkish 
granaries in these parts are immense square wooden 
cases, with a kiosk at the top: they are generally 
the most conspicuous buildings in the village. 
The Turkish houses correspond to the natural 
fertility of the soil, and are spacious and tolerably 
commodious. Beyond Elefthero-khori, on the 
slope of the same hills, stands Kulindrés’, and 
then Libanova?, about seven miles from Elefthero- 
khori, near the point of the heights where they 
project farthest into the maritime plain. Kulin- 
dros is the largest of the three villages. 

The Epitomizer of Strabo, and a Scholiast of 
Demosthenes, assert that the Kizpoc of their time 
was the same place as the ancient Pydna®; but as 
their authority is of no great weight, not much 
better indeed than the opinion of a modern Greek 
would be, and as the facts of history seem to re- 
quire a more southern position for Pydna, I am 
inclined to place it at Ayan, Kitro itself having 
probably risen in the middle ages upon the decay 
of Pydna and Methone in an intermediate position 
between those two Hellenic cities. 

When Perseus heard of the approach of the new 
consul L. AZmilius Paullus, as successor to Q. Mar- 
cius Philippus, in the command of the Roman 
army in Macedonia, among other preparatory mea- 
sures by land and sea, he sent 5000 Macedonians 
to garrison Pythium and Petra, in order that his 
camp on the Enipeus might not be turned through 


' Kovdurrpdc. > Strabo, (Epit. 1.7) p. 330. 
\npmdvopa. Schol. in Demosth. Olyn. 1. 
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Perrhebia: he adopted at the same time various 
precautions for the defence of the Enipeus, which 
is naturally a position of singular strength. Not- 
| withstanding these efforts, he was obliged to re- 
1 treat to Pydna in consequence of his detachment 
in the pass of Petra having been overthrown by 
P. Scipio Nasica, who had been sent against it 
accompanied by the consul’s eldest son, Q. Fabius 
Maximus. As secrecy was essential to the suc- 
cess of this design, Scipio had been detached with 
5000 chosen men from the camp in front of the 
Enipeus to Heracleia, for the pretended purpose 
of being there embarked on a maritime expedition 
against the Macedonian coast ; but where, instead 
of embarking, he placed himself under the guid- 
ance of two Perrhebians, who conducted him by a 
circuitous march to Pythium on the fourth watch 
of the third day’. Their route was probably 
through Tempe, and by Phalanna, Oloosson, and 
Doliche, to Pythium,—a distance ,of more than 
sixty miles,—and consequently requiring the time 
which Livy has stated upon the incontestable au- 
thority of Polybius. Plutarch, therefore, seems to 
have been extremely ignorant of the places and 
distances in ee or ce regardless of accu- 


SE 


racy, in asserting that Scipio idgohad Pythium on 
the night of his ates from Heracleia?. As to the 
circumstances of the engagement at Petra, there is 
unfortunately a deficiency in this part of the text 


of the Latin historian, so that we have only Plu- 


LIE. 


. 1. 44, ¢. 35. 2 Plutarch. in A¢mil. 
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tarch to refer to; but as in questioning the accu- 
racy of Polybius upon an important circumstance 
relating to it, he has given us an intimation of the 
statement of the Greek historian, we have thus the 
means of choosing between the two authorities on 
this point. Polybius, as we have seen from Livy, 
represented Scipio’s detachment to have been 5000 
strong. Plutarch, on the contrary, on the autho- 
rity of a letter of Scipio to a certain king, asserts 
that they amounted to more than 8000. Another 
disagreement is of smaller moment, or rather is no 
more than natural: Polybius, an old soldier, was 
satisfied with saying that the enemy were surprised 
in their sleep, and driven before the Romans ; 
while Scipio, who was in his first campaign, took 
a pleasure in relating that there was a brisk action 
on the mouutain, that he himself killed a Thracian, 
and that Milo, the Macedonian commander, fled in 
his shirt. 

During the three days in which Scipio was effect- 
ing his circuitous route, the consul arrested the 
attention of Perseus by skirmishes of light infantry, 
which chiefly took place between the precipitous 
banks inclosing the bed of the river: on the third 
day he made a demonstration of crossing the river 
near the mouth. These operations had the desired 
effect, for they were suddenly interrupted by the 
unexpected intelligence which the king received 
from a Cretan deserter', of the attack and defeat 


Livy says:—Tertio die mare brachium transitum ten- 
prelio abstinuit (Consul sc.)  taturus. Perseus quod in ocu- 
degressus ad imam partem cas-__ lis erat * * * * * * ¥ *; the 
trorum veluti per devexum in remainder is lost, but may be 
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of his forces at Petra. 


Thus threatened with an 


assault from the enemy on both sides, he made a 
rapid retreat to Pydna, while the consul, having 


effected a junction with Nasica, followed the enemy 


with all possible expedition, and at mid-day had 


advanced so near to the king’s position at Pydna 
that it was a question whether, notwithstanding 
the heat and the fatigue of the troops, he should 
not then attack the Macedonians. The distance 


from the Enipeus to Ayan being not more than a 
four or five hours’ march, the whole operation 
might have been effected in the long days near the 


summer solstice, when the event occurred !,—but 


supplied from the following 
words of Plutarch: To Iepoet, 
tov Aipidvoy drpepovyra Kara 
Xwpav Op@rvrTe Kat py Aoyto- 
pévm TO ytvopmevov, dmodpdc Ek 
Tig 6000 Kore a’répodoc IKE 
Hnvowy tiv wepiodoy ray ‘Pw- 
patwy. Plutarch then proceeds, 
in defiance of probability and 
of the testimony of Polybius, 
to state that Milo, with 2000 
men, was at this juncture sent 
by Perseus to defend the pass. 
Milo is named by Livy as 
one of the commanders of the 
Macedonians sent to Pythium 
when the king first took up his 
position on the Enipeus. 

1 The eclipse, which both 
Livy and Plutarch relate to 
have occurred on the night be- 


not very easily if Pydna had stood at Kitro. 


fore the battle, fixes its exact 
date to the 22d June, 168 B.c. 


and shows the ‘ pridie nonas 


Septembres”’ of Livy to be er- 
roneous, although it is con- 
sistent with some other dates 
in 1. 45, c. 1, 2, as well as with 
the Oépove hy joa p0ivorvroc of 
Plutarch. On the other hand, 
if we refer to the time of the de- 
parture of AXmilius from Rome, 
(protinus post kalendas Apriles, 
Liv. 1. 44, c. 22,) and to his 
speech after his triumph, given 
by Plutarch, wherein he states 
that a month only intervened 
between that departure and his 
victory, the inference would be, 
that the battle was fought long 
before the solstice. 
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The description of the field of battle furnishes 
another argument in favour of the opinion, that 
Pydna was at Ayan. Livy, Strabo, and Plu- 
tarch, agree in showing that the hostile encounter 
occurred in the plain before Pydna, which was 
traversed by a small river, and_ bordered by 
heights affording a convenient retreat and shelter 
to the light infantry, while the plain alone con- 
tained the level ground necessary for the phalanx, 
—circumstances which accord perfectly with the 
plain extending from Katerina to the heights of 
Ayan, whereas the entire country from the latter 
to Elefthero-khori, m the midst of which Kitro is 
situated, affords no sufficient plain, but consists, 
with the exception of some small level spaces on 
the sea shore, entirely of the last falls of a moun- 
tain, which Plutarch names Olocrus. 

The hostile camps were separated during one night 
by the river. On the following day the action was 
brought on by an accident, and had not been long 
engaged on the whole line, when Perseus set an 
example of flight, which was followed by all his 
cavalry; the phalanx nevertheless resisted with 
obstinacy, but when at length the consul had suc- 
ceeded in penetrating it, the overthrow of the Mace- 
donians was so complete, that 20,000 were slain, 
and more than 10,000 made prisoners, with a loss 
of only 100 killed on the side of the Romans. 

It appears from Diodorus, that Pydna stood 
originally on the sea side, but that Archelaus, 
king of Macedonia, having taken it in the year 
B.c. 411, removed it to a distance of 20 stades 

VOL. III. Ff 
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from the shore'. This distance accords with that 
of the heights of Ayan from the sea, as well as 
with the relation which the same historian has 
left us of the capture of Pydna by Cassander. 
Towards the close of the year B.c. 316, Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander, retired into Pydna with 
a large army, attended by cavalry and elephants. 
Cassander being unable to besiege the place on 
account of the season, encamped around it, formed 
a circumyallation terminating at either end at 
the sea, and blockaded the port with his ships’. 
Olympias resisted until the spring, when her sup- 
plies totally failing, the horses and beasts of bur- 
then having been devoured, the elephants having 
died *, great numbers of the men having perished 
of disease and starvation, and others having de- 
serted, the queen herself attempted to escape by 
sea but was taken prisoner. The fall of Pydna 
was followed by the surrender of Pella and Am- 
phipolis to Cassander, who was not long im con- 
firming his claim to the Macedonian throne, by 
marrying the sister of Alexander, by putting his 
mother to death, and by shutting up his widow 
and young son in Amphipolis, where a few years 
afterwards they were murdered *. 

No remains are distinguishable from Ayan or 


1 Diodor. 1. 138, c. 49. kwAve.— Diodor. 1. 19, c. 
* A) / $\ ‘ 

TeotoTparomedevoac oe THY AY. 
moduy Kat yxdpaka Padpevoc * An attempt was made to 
bd \ 9 . 
dro @aXrdaone eic Odd\ascay, keep the elephants alive by 
ya 9\ ’ ~ ~ , , . 
ert O€ EfoppwY TY Ayért, Tav- feeding them upon saw dust. 


5) , se > : 2 
7a [Jovopevoy éwikovphoat CLE- *, Diodon. 1. 19, c, 51, 105. 
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Kitro of the port of Pydna, but the coast has 
doubtless undergone a considerable change by 
means of the alluvion of Olympus, and the Pierian 
mountain. 

As Methone is named in the Periplus of Scy- 
lax—as it was one of the Greek colonies established 
in early times on this coast, then considered a 
part of Thrace, and as it was possessed by Athens 
when she was mistress of the seas!, there can be 
little doubt that it was upon or very near the 
shore. lefthero-khéri is so advantageous a situ- 
ation that we can hardly suppose it to have been 
neglected by the ancients ; and it is for this reason 
principally, that I conceive it to have been the 
site of Methone, for its distance from Ayan is 
certainly greater than the 40 stades which the 
epitomizer of Strabo places between Pydna and 
Methone. The epitome, however, is not much to 
be depended upon in this passage, as it names the 
Hathacmon in the place of the river of Katerina and 
an Hrigon in that of the Haliacmon ; whereas the 
only. Erigon known from ancient history was a 
branch of the Axius, which joined it 80 miles 
inland. 

As Alorus is stated to have been situated be- 
tween the Haliacmon and Lydias by Scylax’, 


+ Thucyd. 1. 6, c. 7.—Scy- > "Ard o€ Invewt rorapod 
lax in Makedovia.—Demosth. Makeddvec eioty €0voc Kat Kéd- 
Olynth. 1.—Diodor.1.16,c.34. moc Osppatoc’ mpwrn médc 
—Strab. (Epit. 1. 7) p.330.— Makedoviac, ‘Hpdkdeor* Ator, 
Plutarch in Qu. Gr. states that Tvdva roduc ‘EAAnvic, MeBovn 
Methone was a colony of Ere- roduc “EXAnvic, kal ‘AXtakpwr 


tria. TOTAPLOC, "“AXwoog Todte Kat To- 
Ff 2 
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whose correct enumeration of the other places 
between the Peneius and Thessalonica entitles 
him to confidence in this particular, it seems to 
have stood not far from Kapsokhori, the position 
of which, opposite to the innermost part of the 
Thermaic gulf, agrees with the description of Alo- 
rus given by Stephanus'. Perhaps Palea-khora, 
near Kapsokhori, may have received its name 
from its preserving some remains of Alorus. 

Dec. 23.—-The wind being “‘ from the Vardar,” 
according to the local phrase, and consequently 
fair for the City, 1 descend over rich hills and 
through small woods of oaks, and embark at the 
skala of Elefthero-khéri, which is a little more than 
half an hour distant from the village where the 
hills terminate, and the great plain begins, which 
is watered by the Vistritza, Karasmak, and Vard- 
hari, and occupied in great part by the lake of Ian- 
nitza, or Pella. Elefthero-khori seems thus to be the 
natural frontier of Pieria and Bottiea. Besides the 
lake of Pella, the maritime part of the plain contains 
a long succession of lagoons, beginning near Elef- 
thero-khéri and reaching nearly as far as Salonikt. 
Of these lagoons, Herodotus has noticed that be- 


rapoc Avodiac, IedXa woduc Kat Alorus was an important 
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Elec auTyVv Ava TOV Ave tay, 


"AE Me At Bwehaeds. ox 
Agtwog worapoc, Eyxeowpoc mo 


Taploc, O€ppn modec.—Scylax 
in Makecovia. 

: "Adwpoe mote Makecoviac' 
EoTt O& TO puxairarov tov Oep- 


praiou KOXToOU. 


Stephan. in 


: A Aw poe ° 


town; Ptolemy Alorites, natu- 
ral son of Amyntas, took his 
appellation from thence, and 
Polybius (1. 5, ec. 63, 65) men- 
tions a certain Cnopius 6 ’Aw- 
pitne. 
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tween the Axius and the Echidorus'. They pro- 
duce an abundance of fish and salt. Of the latter, 
large heaps are seen near the extremity of the 
heights of Elefthero-khori on the water-side. A 
gentle breeze carries us at the rate of five miles 
an hour along the coast; in an hour and a half 
we arrive at a projecting cape formed by the allu- 
vion of the Haliacmon. In the time of Herodotus 
this river was joined by the Lydias, or discharge 
of the lake of Pella, but a change has now taken 
place in the course of the latter, which joins not 
the Haliacmon but the Axius. The Haliacmon 
itself appears to have moved its lower course to 
the eastward of late, so that in time, perhaps, all 
the three rivers may unite before they join the sea. 
In all the large rivers of Greece, similar changes 
of direction in the lower parts of their course are 
observable. The new soil which is brought down by 


the water, and distributed along the shore by the 


sea, acted upon by prevailing winds and currents, 
produces a continual change of obstacles and of 
relative levels in the maritime plain, which speedily 
gives a new course to the waters, even in the land 
which is not of the latest formation. The joint 
stream formed by the Lydias and Axius is still 
navigable into the lake, and probably up to Pella, 
as it was in ancient times. After having passed 
Cape Karasmak, which is exactly opposite to the 
outer extremity of Cape Karaburnu, the wind 


: Sane aed Lion <wony Nan ae te? 
Exeltowpov, o¢ Ek mapa TO EAOg TO ET Agi mo- 


Kpnorwvaiwy dpidpevog péec traug.—Herodot. |. 7, c. 124. 
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heads us a little, and we proceed more slowly 
than before, but in half an hour, at 6 o’clock 
Turkish, arrive at a second point, about midway 
between the Vistritza and Vardhari, where nu- 


merous monoxyla belonging to Kulakia are em- 
ployed in catching shell-fish and octopodhia, 


while at no great distance from them some large 
squadrons of wild swans are floating lazily on the 
gently-swelling surface, and appear to enjoy the 
fine weather. To the right, the cliffs of Kara- 
burnt extend for three or four miles in length. 
The cape seen from Saloniki is the westernmost 
point. This conspicuous promontory seems, from 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who consulted some 
early Greek writers, to have been once the plat- 
form of a temple of Venus, said to have been 
founded by Aineias'. There cannot be a more 
beautiful situation for such a building. At 6.25 
we are opposite the mouth of the Vardhari, which 
now joins the sea in a bay between the last cape 
which we passed and another called Kazik-burnu, 
which we pass at 6.51. It is not improbable that 
the former was produced by the Lydias and the 
latter by the Aas, at some period when they 
fell separately into the gulf. From hence the 


seis 1 ah |) (oper eye [inet tp cep ~ 7 
wind ras lilig anagd comin more a head we do not 


reach Saloniki till 9. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


MACEDONIA. 


Comparative Geography of Macedonia—River Galliké, Echi- 
dorus—Doiran, Tauriana— Gallicum—Stobi—Stena of the 
A xius—Idomene—Invasion of Sitalces—Mount Cercine—Gor- 


tynia Europus—A lmopia—Emathia—M edi—Amphaxia— 
Anthemus —Mygdonia — Crossea—Mount Cissus—Bottiate 


Olynthus —A pol- 


lonia of Mygdonia— Lete—Paonia—Strimitza, Astreum 


—Chalcidenses—Apollonia of Chalcidice 


—Roman roads from Stobi— Velesa, Bylazora —Almana 
b] > 

Desudaba, Medica—Ivorina, Jamphorina—Mount Scomius— 

) 5] i} 
Dentheleta, Besst—Istip, Astapus—Ghiustendil, Pautalia— 
b] b] 

Theranda, Ulpiana—Towns on the Mathis—Sképia, Scupi— 

idict of Amphipolis after the conquest by Paullus—Limits 

of the four regions—Coins of the Telrarchy. 


Havine been prevented by the occurrence of hos- 
tilities between England and the Porte from pro- 
secuting my travels in Macedonia, I can here only 
offer a few remarks on the comparative geography 
of those parts of that celebrated province of Greece 
which IJ have not visited, illustrated by such an im- 
perfect delineation as oral information can supply. 

I have already remarked, that between Saloniki 
and the Vardhari a river called Gallik6 crosses the 
road. This is evidently the Echidorus of Hero- 
dotus, and as in the Tabular Itinerary, Gallicum 
is the name of a place situated 16 Mm. p. from 
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Thessalonica, on the Roman road to Stobi'; it 
would seem that in this, as in some other in- 
stances which might be mentioned, the ancient 
name of the river had fallen into disuse, and had 
been replaced by that of a town’ which stood upon 
its banks. Hence also we perceive that the road 
to Stobi followed the valley of the Hchidorus, and 
not that of the Azxius. Next to Gallicum on this 
route occurred Yauriana, to which the modern 
Doghiran, or Doiran, corresponds so nearly in 
name that we can hardly doubt of the identity, 
the more so as the road thither from Saloniki led 
in the direction of the course of the Galliké. Nor 
is the distance of Doiran from Saloniki very dif- 
ferent from the 33 m. p. which the Table places 
between Thessalonica and Tauriana. Doiran has 
been described to me as a town situated on a 
small lake which discharges itself into another 
lake, and that into the Aaws. Kuilkit] being 
nearly midway from Saloniki to Doiran, seems to 
occupy the site of Gallicum. 

Stobi, upon which the road was directed as 
being a Roman colony and municipium’, and 
consequently the capital, in those ages, of the 
north-western part of Macedonia, <a to have 
been already a place of some importance under the 
Macedonian kings, though probably it had been 
greatly reduced by the incursions of the Dardani, 
when Philip had an intention of founding a new 


* Tab. Peutinger Segm. v. Some of the coins of Stobi are 
Pin. 11. N, 1.4; 'c. TO. inscribed Munic. Stobensium. 
Ulpian. dig. de Cons. lex ult. 
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city near it, in memory of a victory over those 
troublesome neighbours, and which he proposed 
to call Perseis, in honour of his son. At the 
Roman conquest, Stobi was made the place of 
deposit of salt for the supply of the Dardani, the 
monopoly of which was given to the third Mace- 
donia'. Some vestiges probably still exist to 
prove its exact site, although I have not been 
able to obtain any account of them. According 
to the Tabular Itinerary, it stood 47 m. Pp. from 
Heracleia of Lynceus, which was in the Via Egnatia, 
and 55 m.p. from Tauriana; and as the sum of 
the Tabular distances from Heracleia to Stobi, 
and from Stobi to Serdica, now Sofia, is not greater 
than the real distance from the site of Heracleia 
near Filurina to Sofia, we may infer that Stobi 
was in the direct road from Heracleia to Serdica. 
Hence its position appears to have been on the 
Erigon, ten or twelve miles above the junction of 
that river with the Axius, a situation which agrees 
with Livy, inasmuch as he describes Stobi as a 
town of Peonia, in the district Deuriopus, which 
was watered by the Erigon. Strabo, indeed, 
who names three towns of Deuriopus, and adds 
that they were all situated on the Erigon, has 
not noticed Stobi’*, but possibly he may have 
considered the lower part of that river as in Pela- 
gonia, for the respective confines of these districts 


were very uncertain, especially after the Roman 


conquest. 


‘ Lav...1.. 38, c.. 19% st.. 39, * Strabo, p. 327. 


c. 533 1. 45, ¢. 29. 
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On the road in the Tabular Itinerary from 
Tauriana to Stobi occur the following distances 
and names :—20 m. p. Idomene, 12 m. Pp. Stena, 
ii m.p. Antigoneia, 12 m.p. Stobi'; where the 
Stena or Straits are evidently the pass now called 
Demirkapi, or Iron gate, where the river Vardhari 
is closely bordered by perpendicular rocks, which 
in one place have been excavated for the road. 
Ldomene consequently stood on the Vardhari, 12 
Roman miles below the Demirkapi, and probably 
on the right bank, as it is included by Ptolemy in 
Emathia, a province bounded eastward by the 
Axius, which river may be supposed to have formed 
in remote times a protection to the Emathian towns 


from the barbarians of Peonia and Thrace. These 


evidences as to the situation of Idomene, although 
not yet confirmed by the discovery of any ancient 


remains, already furnish a valuable illustration 
of Thucydides, whose narrative of the invasion of 
Macedonia by the Thracians, under Sitalces king 
of the Odrys, in the third year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war’, contains some incidental remarks on 
the geography of Macedonia, which are among 
the most useful to be found in the ancient au- 
thorities. 

The expedition of Sitalees having 


heen under- 


* The names in the Table Tempe is noticed in the Table 


are Idomenia, Stonas, Stopis, 
which there can be no difficulty 


As to 


in correcting as above. 


Stonas, the most important of 


these corrections, we find that 
12 


by the word Stenas, one letter 
nearer to Stena, the real word 
belonging to both places. 

* Thucyd. 1. 2, c. 95. 
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several subject cities on the Thracian coast, the 
king was accompanied by Agnon of Athens, as 
well as by a pretender to the Macedonian throne, 
in the person of Amyntas, a nephew of Perdiccas 
the reigning monarch. As the authority of Sitalces 
extended from the shores of the Euxine and Pro- 
pontis to the frontiers of Macedonia, where even 
the Peonian tribes to the left of the Strymon were 
subject to him, he was enabled to enter Macedonia 
with no less than a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
one third of whom were cavalry. His route from 
Thrace into Macedonia crossed Mount Cercine, 
leaving the Peones on his right, the Sinti and 
Meedi on his left, and descended upon the Axius 
at Idomene; from thence he moved by Gortynia, 
Atalanta, and Europus, into the maritime plain, 
but instead of proceeding to Cyrrhus and Pella, 
he turned to the left and ravaged Mygdonia, Cres- 
tonia, and Anthemus, without entering Bottiza, 
still less Pieria, both of which were within Cyrrhus 
and Pella’. 

From a previous knowledge of the relative situ- 
ations of Sintice, Idomene, and Pella, it may con- 
fidently be inferred, that the Thracians invaded 
Macedonia from the plain of Serrés, then con- 
sidered a part of Thrace, and that crossing the 
mountains which close that plain to the westward, 
and separate it from the valley of the Azis, they 


1» =\ 5, \ 57 7 \ r , \ , 
emeltTa O€ Kal Ec THY GAAHY Eow OE TOUTWY Ec THY Borriaiay 

S UJ ’ ! > aT 
Makedoviay mpovywpe ry év kat IIvepiay ovK adixovro. — 


dptoreog Tene Kal Kbppov'  c. 100. 
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entered the latter not far below the straits of De- 
mirkap passing near Doiran. Hence the moun- 
tains at the extremity of the Sirrhean plain are 
identified with Cercine, and Doberus appears to 
have been not far from Doiran. This is in some 
measure confirmed by Hierocles, who names Dio- 


borus next to Idomene among the towns of the 
Consular Macedonia under the Byzantine empire |. 


From Idomene the Thracians evidently descended 


the valley of the Axus, until arriving in the great 
maritime plain, a little to the eastward of Pella, 
they turned from thence to the left towards Sa- 
loniki. 


As Gortynia and Europus, which occurred be- 


tween Idomene and the plains of Cyrrhus and 
Pella, are placed by Ptolemy together with Ido- 


mene in Emathia, it is probable that like Idomene 
> | 


they stood on the right bank of the Axius below 


that-city. Not far above the entrance of the great 


maritime plain, the site of Kuropus may perhaps 


hereafter be recognized by that strength of position 


which enabled it to resist the invaders. We have 


the concurring testimony of Ptolemy and Pliny, 


that this Europus of Emathia was different from 


Europus of Almopia, which latter town seems 


1 ety Can en se ee oT Pa TA ‘ 
if WilO Tames Kuropus as well i 


: Cana; Praracles : 
, 1TOiIn $=L£11ETOCieS, as 


Almopia among the towns of the consular Mace- 


donia, a provincial division containing both Thes- 


salonica and Pella, to have been known in his time 


by the name of Almopia only; and hence we may 


' Hierocl. p. 638. Wess. 
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infer that it was the chief town of the ancient dis- 
trict Almopia. As Almopia was one of the earliest 
acquisitions of the Temenide', it was evidently 
contiguous to the original seat of the Macedo- 
nian monarchy about Berrhcea and Edessa. The 
other districts were Pieria on the south, Bottizea 
on the east, and Eordza on the west. Almopia, 
therefore, was on the north; being the same coun- 
try now called Moglena, which borders immedi- 
ately upon the ancient capital of Macedonia to the 
N.E. And this accords sufficiently with the inti- 
mation given by Thucydides, that the next con- 
quests of the kings were in Anthemus, Crestonia, 
and Bisaltia: that is to say, after having obtained all 
the country to the right of the Axius, they crossed 
that river, and increased their dominions as far as 
the Peones and Sinti; though they were still ex- 
cluded from the greater part of the sea coast by 


the Greek colonies of Pieria and Mygdonia, and 


those which occupied the whole of the Chalcidic 
peninsula. Homer, whose writings are long ante- 
rior to the Argive colony of the Temenide ’, 
alludes only to two provinces beyond the Greek 


' Thucyd, |. 2,.c. 99. games, when appearing there 


* There is nothing to im- 
peach the general truth of the 
early history of Macedonia, 
though that of its kings be- 
fore Amyntas I. is obscure. 
Alexander, son of Amyntas, 
who reigned at the Persian 
invasion made out his Greek 


genealogy to the satisfaction of 


the judges at the Olympic 


as a competitor for the prize. 
—Herodot. 1]. 5, c. 22. Justin. 
l. 7, c. 2.—But the origin of 
the name Macedonia it seems 
impossible to ascertain, amidst 
conflicting testimony of almost 
equal weight.—Herodot. 1. 1, 
c. 56; 1. 8, c. 438.—Hesiod 
Hellanicus et Clidemus ap. 
Constant. Porph. Them. 2. 
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cities of Thessaly ; lying between them and Pe- 
onia and Thrace—namely, Pieria and Emathia’. 
By the first he probably intended the country be- 
tween the Peneius and Haliacmon, or as Hesiod 
describes Pieria, around Mount Olympus’; by 
the latter that beautiful region beyond the latter 
river, and on the eastern side of the Olympene 
ridge, which protected on all sides by mountains 
or marshes, at a secure but not inconvenient dis- 
tance from the sea, gifted with three magnificent 
positions for cities or fortresses in Vérria, Niausta, 


and Vodhena, blessed with every variety of eleva- 
tion and aspect, of mountain, wood, fertile plain, 
running water, and lake, was admirably adapted 
to be the nursery of the giant monarchy of Mace- 
donia, where its wealth and power might thrive, 
and increase, until the time came for the aug- 
mentation of its territory on every side. 

I have already observed that Niausta, the mid- 
dle of the three towns just alluded to, stands 
probably on the site of the ancient Citium, a very 
remarkable name, as, like the Citium of Cyprus, 
it is of Phoenician origin’, and may warrant the 
belief that a colony of that nation occupied at a 
remote period this most desirable of all the districts 

* [Ltepiny & émiPaoa cai “tipadiny éparewvhy. 
Il. @. v. 226. 

? Of wept Tepiny cat”Odvproy dw@par’ Evavoy. 
Ap. Const. Porph. ubi sup. 

’ The Citienses of Cyprus The Sacred Writers appear by 
used the Phoenician languageto the word Kittim to have in- 
a late period.—See Pococke’s tended Greece, and sometimes 


Travels, vol. ii. pl.33. Boeckh. Macedonia in particular. 
Inscr. Greece. vol. i. p. 523.— 
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at the head of the Thermaic Gulf for a colony, 
which could not venture to establish itself in a 
maritime site. It appears from Justin, that a por- 
tion of Emathia was occupied by the Bryges', who 
were expelled from thence by the Temenide ; and 
Herodotus, in stating that the gardens of Midas, 
who was their king, were situated at the foot of 
Mount Bermium?’, seems to show that their situa- 
tion was around Berrheea. 

It is not surprising that Emathia in later times 
should have had more extensive boundaries than 
those which Homer may have understood, or that 
Ptolemy should have advanced its limits to the right 
bank of the Axius. Polybius, indeed, and Livy, his 
transcriber in this place, assert, contrary to the ten- 
dency of Homer’s notice of Emathia and Peonia, 
that Emathia was formerly called Peeonia® ; but this 
may be reconciled by supposing that Emathia, be- 
fore its colonization, was inhabited by the Peonian 
race; whereas Pieria, the other province mentioned 
by Homer, is acknowledged to have been occupied 
by a Thracian people before its conquest by the 
Temenide, whence Orpheus was called a Thracian, 
and Pydna and Methone in Pieria were described 
as Greek colonies on the coast of Thrace. 

It is not easy to reconcile the situation of the 
Meedi, as indicated in the passage of Thucydides 
descriptive of the march of Sitalces, with other 
testimonies as to that people. They there appear 
to have dwelt, together with the Sinti, to the left 

* The same people as the 2 Herodot. 1. 8, c. 138. 
Phryges of Asia. The initial > Polyb. 1. 24, c. 8.—Liv. 
B in the place of ® was a Ma- 1. 40, ¢. 3. 


° / 
cedonian rv7oc. 
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of the route of the Thracians over Mount Cercine 
into Macedonia ; whereas, according to other 
authors, as will be seen more fully hereafter, the 


Meedi occupied the country at the sources of the 
Axius and Margus (now Vardhari and Morava) as 
well in the reign of Philip, son of Demetrius, as 


under the Roman emperors; nor does any author 
but Thucydides notice any Medi near Lower Ma- 


cedonia. Possibly they had become extinct in the 


course of the two centuries intervening between the 


reigns of Perdiccas and Philip, or had migrated to 
Mount Scomius, like the Pieres to Mount Pan- 


geum, and the Bottizi into the Chalcidic penin- 
sula. It is clear, at least, that the Meedi could 
not have occupied any great extent of territory to 
the south of the route of Sitalces; for in the coun- 


try which is bounded northward by that line, 


southward by the ridge of Mount Khortiatzi, east- 
ward by the Strymonic plain, and westward by 
that of the Awius, and which is a space not more 
than equal to a square of forty geographical miles 


the side, we have to place Mygdonia, Crestonia, 


Anthemus, and Bisaltia. 


Mygdoma comprehended the plains around Sa- 
loniki, together with the valleys of Klisali and 


Besikia, extending westward to the Azius', and 


comprehending the lake Bolbe to the east®. Cres- 
tonia adjoined Mygdonia to the northward ; for the 


Se ee ee 


Echidorus, which flowed through Mygdonia into the 


gulf near the marsh of the Axius, had its sources in 
Crestonia*. The pass of Aulon, or Arethusa, was 


' Herodot. 1. 7, c. 123. * Herodot. 1. 7; c. 124: 
= Thucyd: 1: 1,.¢. 58: 


XXXT. | 
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probably the boundary of Mygdonia towards Bisal- 
tia, which latter extended to the Sintice north- 
ward, and eastward to the Strymon, on the right 
bank of which it included Euporia’. 

The maritime part of Mygdonia formed a dis- 
trict called Amphaxitis, a chorographical distinc- 
tion first occurrmg in Polybius, who seems to 
divide all the great plain at the head of the Ther- 
maic Gulf into Amphaxitis and Bottiewa’, and 
which is found three centuries later in Ptolemy *. 
The Amphaxii coined their own money; but as 
no mention of a town of Amphaxia occurs in his- 
tory, and the silence of Ptolemy is adverse to the 
supposition, those coins were probably struck at 


Thessalonica ‘. 


*7 Ptolemy. l; 3, '¢. 1d. 

*"Polyn. I: 5,.6; 98. 

* Ptolemy introduces Am- 
phaxitis twice among the sub- 
divisions of Macedonia, in one 
that 


name the mouths of the Echi- 


instance placing under 
dorus and Axius, with Thessa- 
lonica as the only town, which 
accords generally with Poly- 
bius, and particularly with 
Strabo, who says, 6 ”Aétoc o- 
aioe Thy re Borriaiay Kal Ty 
‘Appacirw yiv. In the other 
place, Ptolemy includes Sta- 
geira and Arethusa in Am- 
phaxitis, which if it were cor- 
that a 


portion of Amphaxitis, very 


rect, would indicate 
distant from the Axius, was 


VOL. 111. 


separated from the remainder 
by a part of Mygdonia, for 
Ptolemy himself names Apol- 
lonia among the towns of Myg- 
donia, which we know to have 
been exactly interposed be- 
tween Thessalonica and Are- 
thusa. But it is not probable 
that any places so far from the 
Axius as Arethusa and Sta- 
geira were ever considered in 
the Amphaxitis ; the word is 
perhaps a textual error 

* Mr. Millingen has lately 
published a silver tetradrachm, 
inscribed Makeddvwy "Apuoa- 
tiwy, exactly resembling some 
other coins of the Macedonians, 
after the fall of the monarchy. 


Gg 
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Anthemus appears to have been a city of some 


importance, as well from the mention made of it 


in ancient history’, as from its having given name, 
like some of the other chief cities of Macedonia, 
to a town in Asia®. As Thucydides shows its ter- 


ritory to have bordered upon Bisaltia, Crestonia, 
and Mygdonia’*, there seems no situation in which 
it can be placed but to the south-east of Crestonia. 
Probably it comprehended, therefore, the vale of 


Langaza, with the surrounding heights. 

As to the towns of Mygdonia, which possessed 
the fertile plain included between Mount Khorti- 
atzi and the Vardhari, their population was un- 
doubtedly absorbed in great measure by Thessalo- 
nica on its foundation by Cassander, and it cannot 
be expected, therefore, that many remains of them 


should now exist. Nor are the ancient references 
sufficient to fix their sites. One of them would 
seem from the inscriptions which I found at Khai- 


vat to have stood in that situation, and others pro- 
bably occupied similar positions on the last falls of 
the heights which extend from Khaivat nearly to 
the Vardhari. One in particular is indicated ap- 
parently by some large tumuli, or barrows, situ- 
ated at two-thirds of that distance. 
cording 
tween iterie and Chalastra, which latter stood 
to the right of the mouth of the Axius*. Altus 


Sindus, ac- 


to Herodotus, was a maritime town be- 


» Herodot. 1. 5, ec. 94.—De- * Thucyd. 1. 2, c. 99, 100. 
mosth. Philip. 2.— Aéschin. de “sFrerodot. 1; 7,2: 125, — 
falsa legat. Strabo, (Epit. 1. 7) p. 330. 

? Stephan. in 


"A vOepove. 
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was a place near Thessalonica ', and Philerus and 
Strepsa appear to have occupied inland situations 
in the same part of the country °. 

The Crossea, Cruszea, or Crusis, was sometimes 
considered a portion of Mygdonia’*, but is distin- 
guished from it by Herodotus, who describes the 
Crossea as comprehending all the maritime coun- 
try on the Thermaic Gulf, from Potidea to the 
bay of Therma, where Mygdonia commenced *. 
The cities of Crossea were Lipaxus, Combreia, 
Liseea, Gigonus, Campsa, Smila, and AEneia. Of 
these, Gigonus and Atneia alone are noticed by 
later writers: of Ac‘neia, coins are still extant with 
a type referring to the reputed foundation of the 
city by Aineias after the Trojan war’. The situa- 
tions both of Aineia and Gigonus may be presumed 
from their having been situated near two capes °, 
and from there being no promontories worthy of 


4 


* Theagen. ap. Stephan. in 
"AXroc. 
* Plin. 1. 4, c. 10.—Aschin. 


Stephan. in 


de fals. legat. 
irpéa, 

* Strabo ap. Stephan. in 
Kpovoeic.—Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (1. 1, c.49) names the 
inhabitants Kpoveaior. 


® Scymn. Ch. v. 627. 


> , / \ a ~ 
é¢ auTov Te TOY OEepuaior 
Koé\mov.... Kal yy Ty Mvy- 


covinv.—Herodot. l, 7, c. 123. 


* Lycophr. v. 1236, et Schol. 
—Liv. 1. 40, c. 4.— Dionys. 
Hal. ubi sup.—Virg. Ain. 1. 3, 
v. 16.—Stephan. in Aiveia.— 


Scylax in Makedovia. 


-Dionys. Hal. ubi sup. 


“Oc (Mneias sc.) toWra pev ‘Paixndoy oikhoet podwy 


, , \ ~ 
K/acov rao’ QtLTUY TOW Va 


Sch. Makeddvwv 


mode’ Kiaoog d& 090¢ Maxedo- 


“PaixndXoc 


viac, evda o Aivelac peta THY 


GS 


Lycophr. v. 1236. 
aidwow rhe Tooiac @knoe Kal 
) e 
ap’ éavtrov Aivoy moocayédpev- 
oev.— The Scholiast appears 


9) to 


oa 
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notice on this coast, except the little Karaburnu, 
the great Karaburnu, and the cape of Apanomi, 
the first of which is so near to Thessalonica, and 
so inconsiderable compared with the great Kara- 
burnt, that it can hardly enter into the question. 
Of the two others, the great Karaburnt being about 
10 G.m. in direct distance from Thessalonica, seems 
to be sufficiently identified by this circumstance 
with the Cape Aineium of Scymnus, as we learn 
from Livy, that the town of Aineia was fifteen Ro- 
man miles from Thessalonica’. He adds, indeed, 


that it was opposite to Pydna, which, if it were 


correct, would imply an error in the distance just 


stated, as the two conditions are incompatible, and 
would lead us to place Aneta and Cape Ainewum 


at Apanomi, which is nearly opposite to the site of 


Pydna. It is evident, however, from the order of 


names in Herodotus, that Gigonus was the more 
southern of the two capes, and from another fact 
which occurs in history, that its situation was 
nearly that of Apanomi. We learn from Thucy- 
dides, that in the year before the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War, an Athenian force which had 
been employed against Perdiccas marched in three 


days from Berrhcea to Gigonus, from whence they 


3 EU Ea ei (© We ieee ee | Pi hea 
proceeded agaiust Potidea*. Gigonus, therefore, 


was not more than an ordinary day’s march from 
Potidea, which can hardly be said of Karaburnt ; 


to have confounded A‘nus of Mag. in voce.—Ptolemy (1. 3, 


Thrace, and Atneia of Mace- c. 13) notices the same cape, 


donia. but under the name Egonis. 


Liywric, axpa peradd Make- 1 Liv. 1. 44, c. 10. 
* Thucyd. 1. ‘1.-¢, 61. 


dovéiac kat LWedAAHvnce.—Etymol. 
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whereas, placing Gigonus at Apanomi, we have 
four days’ march of about twenty miles each, the 
second to Saloniki, and the third to Apanomi. 
Stephanus also favours the more southerly situa- 
tion of Gigonus by intimating that its territory con- 
fined upon that of Pallene’, which was probably 
true in later times, when the intermediate places 
mentioned by Herodotus having fallen to decay, 
the maritime country was divided between Thes- 
salonica, Auneia, Gigonus, and Cassandreia. Still, 
however, I am inclined to defer to Livy’s words 
adversus Pydnam, so far as to look for Azneva on 
the southern rather than the eastern side of Cape 
Karaburnt, the former better answering moreover 
to the same author’s 15 m. ep. from Thessalonica. 

In illustration of the great number of towns 
which in the time of Herodotus occupied Pallene 
and Crosszea, it may be worthy of remark that this 
is now considered the most fertile and best cul- 
tivated part of Macedonia, and the advantage of 
the harbour of Apanomi, added to that of a rich 
surrounding territory, will equally account for that 
place having retained its pre-eminence both in 
ancient and modern times. 

Cissus was a mountain (with a town of the same 
name) which a comparison of Xenophon and Lyco- 
phron seems to identify with Khortiatzi, the former 
by mentioning it among the mountains which pro- 
duced beasts of prey, the latter by describing it 
as a lofty summit not far from Rhecelus, which 
appears from Lycophron to have been the name 

' Tiywvoc, mode Opakne, mpocexne tH WaddAhvn.—Stephan. 


in voce. 
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of the promontory where Aneias founded his city’. 
I cannot learn, indeed, that the Frank merchants 
or consuls, many of whose country houses are on 
or near Mount Khortiatzi, or that the villages near 
it, are ever disturbed by the formidable inhabitants 
of Mount Cissus enumerated by Xenophon, such 
as the lion, ounce’*, lynx, panther, and bear; but 
Khortiatzi is the only high mountain within a mo- 
derate distance of the site of neta which we can 
conceive to have been the haunt of those animals. 
That the town Cissus was not far from Saloniki, seems 
evident from its having contributed, together with 
/Eneia and Chalastra, to people Thessalonica °. 
Although it has been generally found convenient 
to apply the name Chalcidice to the whole of the 
great peninsula lying southward of the ridge of 
Mount Khortiatzi, in consequence of the influence 
which the XadkidKov yévoc, or people of Chalcidic 
race, enjoyed in that country in the meridian period 
of Greek history, the original Chalcidice did not 
comprehend Crusea nor the districts of Acanthus 
and Stageirus, which were colonies of Andrus ; 
nor that of Potideea, a colony of Corinth‘; nor 
even Olynthus, or the territory around it to the 
northward, which was occupied by a people who 
had been driven out of Bottieis, westward of the 
Lydias, in the early times of the Macedonian 
monarchy’, and who, as it appears from their coins, 


' Xenoph. de Venat. c. 11. * Thucyd. 1. 1, ¢. 66.— 
—Lycophr. v. 1236, v. sup. Scymn. ch. v, 628. 

? mdpoarte. 5 Herodot. |. 8, c. 127.— 

° Strabo (Epit. 1. 7) p. 330. Thucyd. 1. 2, c. 99. 
—Dionys. Hal. 1. 1, c. 49. 
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were in subsequent times written Borat, and their 
country Borruy, to distinguish them from the Bor- 
rearat, or inhabitants of Borrea, or Borrea, a district 
and town to the westward of the Axius'. The prin- 
cipal possession of the Chalcidenses, in the earliest 
time of their migration, seems to have been the 
peninsula of Sithonia, and their port and fortress 
to have been Torone ; from thence they extended 
their power inland, until at length they occupied 
all the part of Mygdonia to the southward of the 
ridges which stretch westward from Nizvoro, toge- 
ther with the Crusea. 

The Chalcidenses were indebted to the Persians 
for the acquisition of Olynthus. Artabazus, on his 
return from the Hellespont, whither he had escorted 
Xerxes after his defeat at Salamis, having reduced 
Olynthus together with some other places in this 
quarter which had revolted from his master, slew 
all the Bottizi, who had garrisoned Olynthus, and 
gave up the place to the Chalcidenses’. The Bot- 
tieei after this period seem to have been the humble 
allies of the Chalcidenses, with whom we find 
them joined on two occasions*. Spartolus, which 


' Compare Thucyd. 1.1, c. inscribed Borriaiwy, is pre- 
57, 65, 1. 2, c. 79, 101, and cisely similar both in type and 
Etymol. Mag. in Bérreca,where fabric to those of the Chalci- 
Borrixy), ) Xaddaiky yj ought denses, impressed with the 
obviously to be Borrk) 7% head of Apollo and his lyre. 
Xadkioux) yi. That Borredrne, > zhv o& wodLY Tapadiot 
the gentile of Bérreva, belonged KopiroBovAp Toowvaly émtrpo- 
to the western Bottizis is con- eve kal TO Xadkouwd yévei 
firmed by the coins, inscribed kal otrw “OdvyOov Xadkidéec 
Borredrwy, which resemble éoyov.—Herod. 1. 8, c. 127. 
those of Pella. On the other *Thocyd: -f.. 1,6; 05 5-1, 
hand, one of the silver coins, c. 79. 
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was at no great distance from Olynthus! to the 
northward, belonged to them, and was perhaps 


their capital. Scolus, another town near Olyn- 


thus?, was of sufficient importance to be mentioned, 
together with Spartolus, in the treaty between 
Sparta and Athens, in the tenth year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War’. Angeia* and Miacorus, or Mil- 
corus °, are two other names which may be assigned 
to the interior of Chalcidice. 

Proof is wanting of there having been a town of 
Chalcis in any part of the country occupied by the 
colonists of Eubcea. Stephanus, who enumerates 
five cities of that name, is silent as to any such in 
the Thracian Chalcidice, and Eudoxus, whom he 
cites, merely describes Chalcis as the coast lying 
between Athos and Pallene®. Aristotle also, who 
knew Macedonia well, employs Chalcis or Chalci- 
dice of Thrace, as the name of a district, not a 


town’. Nevertheless, it can scarcely be doubted 


that before the time when Olynthus became subject 
to the Chalcidenses, and at length obtained the 
supremacy over their other towns, there was a chief 
city of the Chalcidenses where the most ancient 
were struck which have 


of those beautiful coins 


* Isai Orat. de Diczogen. 


heer. 

* Strabo, p. 408. 
Thucyd. l. 5, c. 18. 
* Ptolem, 1. 8, c. 13. 


* Theopomp. ap. Stephan, in 


Miaxwpoc, Midxwpoc. 


§ pera oe Tov *Adw MEX pL 


Tladdjvne, i) éxt Odrepa me- 


, , ] \ \ 
mzoinke KUATOV [2abuy Kat wa- 


tuv, Xadkida érovopalopevor. 
—Stephan. in XaAxkic. 
7 ey ™ Xarkide ért Opakne. 
—Aristot. de Mirab. auscult. 
ty ry Xadkoucn Ext Ooakne, 
a ‘ —~¢ 
de Hist. Anim. |. 3, c. 12. 
In like manner, ot Xadxtdei¢ 
J \ / ° 
éxt Opakne is the common ex- 
pression of the historians for the 


people of the Chalcidic league. 
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the head of Apollo on one side, and on the reverse 
his lyre with the legend Xadxiwv ; for that these 
were the coins of the Thracian Chalcidenses, and 
not of the Euboan, I can have no doubt, having 
found several of them in or near the country of the 
former people, and not one in any other part of 
Greece, while those of Chalcis in Eubcea bearing 
the eagle and serpent on one side, and a female 
head on the other, are everywhere extremely nu- 
merous. The coins of the Chalcidenses of Thrace 
were the produce perhaps of the mines of Sidhero- 
kapsa, to the possession of which the colony may 
have been in great measure indebted for its pros- 
perity. The Acanthii may have derived the silver 
of their fine coins from the same source. 

The name of the ancient capital of Chalcis I 
conceive to have been Apollonia, in conformity 
with that worship of Apollo which is recorded on 
the coins; for that there was an Apollonia of Chal- 
cidice different from Apollonia of Mygdonia, is 
clearly shown by Athenzus and Xenophon: an 
author cited by the former remarks that two rivers 
flowed from Apollonia into the lagoon Bolyca, near 
Olynthus!; from the latter we learn that Apollonia 
was only ten or twelve miles from Olynthus’; whence 


* Hegesandrus ap. Athen. l. 
85) Cai8% 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 5, c. 
3. The circumstances related 
by Xenophon show that there 
is no numerical error in this 
distance: six hundred Olyn- 
thian cavalry ravaged the lands 
of the Apolloniate, and ad- 
vanced about midday to the 


walls of Apollonia, when Der- 
das, prince of Elimeia, who 
happened to be in the city with 
his horsemen, suddenly issuing 
from the gates, put them to 
flight, and pursued them 90 
stades, slaying many, until they 
were driven quite to the walls 
of Olynthus. 
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it is evident that the Apollonia intended by these 
two authors was on the southern side of the ridges 
which intersect the Chalcidic peninsula from east 
to west. Apollonia of Mygdonia, on the other 
hand, as the indubitable testimony of St. Luke 
and the Itineraries demonstrate, stood to the north- 
ward of the same mountains, on the direct road 
from Thessalonica to Amphipolis, by the pass of 
Arethusa |. 
are still to be seen exactly in that line to the 


In fact, the ruins of this Apollonia 


south of Pazartidhi, at a place preserving the 
ancient name in a corrupted form, and nearly at 
the proportionate distance between Thessalonica 


and Amphipolis indicated by the Itineraries ’. 


‘et amost, ¢.. 17. yor 
Thessalonica — Melissurgin 
M. P. 20 


third in the peninsula of Acte, 
which I have before noticed, it 


Apollonia, mM. p. 17 
Amphipoli m. ep. 30.—Anton. 
It. ed. Wessel. p. 320. 

Thessalonica—Apollonia m, 
p. 36 Amphipoli m. p. 32.— 
Anton. It. p. 330. 

Thessalonica 20 (m.r.) Me- 
lissurgi 18. Apollonia 30. 
Amphipoli.— Tab. Peuting. 
Segm. 5. 

Civitas Amphipolim — Mu- 
tatio Pennana M.10. Mutatio 
(Arethusa) m. 10. 
Mu- 


Heracleustibus m. 11. 


Peripidis 
Mansio Apollonia m. 11. 
tatio 
Mutatio Duodea m. 14. Civi- 
tas Thessalonica m. 13.—Itin. 


Hierosol. p. 605. 


* Besides the Apolloniz of 


Chalcis and Mygdonia, and a 


appears from Pomponius Mela 
and the epitomizer of Strabo, 
that there was a fourth at no 
great distance. It was not so 
near, however, as might be 
supposed from those two wri- 
ters, for the better authority of 
Livy (1. 38, c. 41) manifestly 
shows that they have incorrect- 
ly described it as having been 
situated westward of the Nestus, 
andthat it was between Maronea 
and Abdera, or not less than 20 
miles to the eastward of that 
river. Nor is the evidence of the 
Latin historian on this question 
without support, for Stephanus 
evidently alludes to the same 
Apollonia, when referring to its 


mention by Demosthenes he de- 
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The distance of the Chalcidic Apollonia from 
Olynthus, stated by Xenophon, and the circum- 
stance of its not being in the direction of Acan- 
thus, which his narrative also indicates, combine 
to place it at or near Polighero, which, like Apol- 
lonia of old, is now the chief town of the Chalci- 
dice. Spartolus would seem from the transactions 
related by Thucydides not to have been so far from 
Olynthus as Apollonia was, which is somewhat 
confirmed by Iseeus, who describes it as Spartolus 
of the Olysia', or territory of Olynthus. It was in 
consequence of the complaints of the Apollonians 
of Chalcidice and of the Acanthii, that the Lace- 
deemonians sent an army against Olynthus, which, 
after losing two of its commanders, succeeded in 
the fourth campaign, B.c. 379, in reducing the city 
to submission ”. 


When Olynthus became a part of Chalcidice, it 
is not surprising that its maritime situation should 
have caused it gradually to eclipse the ancient 


capital. It was particularly after the Peloponne- 
sian War, that it became one of the greatest cities 
in Greece, made successful war with Macedonia, 
took Pella from Amyntas’, and was of such im- 
portance to the league which it headed, that when 


scribes it as the ‘ 


the Ionians of Thrace,” (eikoor?) 
~ > \ A > , 

CevTepn, Tov ert OoaKne ‘lwvwr, 
Ste- 
The 


Ionians of Thrace were so cal- 


iv Anpooberne noir. 
phan. in ’Azod\wrvia.) 


led because Abdera was a colo- 
ny of Clazomenz and Teus, 
and Maronea a colony of Chius, 


Apollonia of 


"Odvv00c.—Xen. Hellen. 1. 5 


(Herodot. 1. 1, ec. 168. Scymn. 
ch. v. 665, 675). 

* Isaei orat. ubi supra. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 5, ¢. 3. 

° éxt Opakne peylorn mdduc 
> 
Cited. 

"“Ordvvboc wdrtc fLupiavopoc. 


—Diodor. excerpt. Ex. 1. 32. 
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reduced by Philip, it was followed in its submis- 
sion by thirty-two other towns’. 

Nor can there be any difficulty in conceiving, that 
when Chalcidice had been between three and four 
centuries subject to Rome, the received chorography 
of the country should have been different from that 


which prevailed in the time of its freedom. Pto- 
lemy appears to have divided the whole peninsula 
into two parts, Chalcidice and Paralia; for thus I 
read the word ae in all the printed copies of his 
works is Paraxia”. Paralia contained all the mari- 
time country Bei een the bay of Thessalonica and 
Derrhis the Cape of Sithonia: thus the western 
coast of Sithonia was at that time included in Pa 
ralia, and the eastern in Chalcidice, together with 
Acanthus, the entire peninsula of Acte, and all the 
maritime country adjacent to the Strymonic Gulf, 
as far north as Bromiscus, with the exception of 
Stageira. 

Livy mentions an Antigoneia of Crusis between 
/Mneia and Pallene*®: it was perhaps one of the 
towns of that coast noticed by Herodotus, which 
had been repaired by one of the Antigoni. By 
Ptolemy it is surnamed Psaphara, probably 
order to distinguish it by this adjunct from ano- 
ther Macedonian Antigoneia on the road from the 
Stena of the Axius to Stobi. As Chete and 
Moryllus are placed by Ptolemy together with 


* Demosth. Philip. 3.—Mr. Apollo, and the word XAA- 
Millingen has lately engraved XIAEQN his lyre. 
a coin of the Chalcidences of * Piolem: 1. 3.;¢. 18, 
Thrace, on which the letters * Liv. 1. 44, c. 10. 
OAYNO surround the head of 
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4 


Antigoneia Psaphara in Paralia, and their names 
do not occur in the periplus of the fleet of Xerxes, 
they were places perhaps in the bay of Thessa- 
lonica, between the city and Cape Aineium, or 
Karaburnu. Ptolemy has not noticed either this 
cape or the city Aineia. 

On the road from Thessalonica to Apollonia of 
Mygdonia, a Melissurgi occurs in two of the Itine- 
raries: this place still preserves its ancient name 
in the usual Romaic form of Melissurgis, and is 
inhabited by honey-makers, as the word implies. 
It was 20 or 21M. Pp. from Thessalonica. The 
third, or Jerusalem Itinerary, seems to have fol- 
lowed a different line from Apollonia to Thessalo- 
nica, leaving probably the summit of Khortiatzi to 
the right, whereas the two others seem to have 
passed on the opposite side of it. But both roads 


evidently crossed that mountain, the Romans hav- 


ing seldom allowed such an obstacle to divert them 
from their direction. The modern barbarians, on 
the contrary, have found a circuit by the pass of 
Khaivat, which avoids the ridge entirely, more 
convenient for the caravan route to Constanti- 
nople; and in consequence of this change, they 
follow the northern shore of the lakes, instead of 
the heights on the southern side of them, which 
was the direction of the ancient road. These 
routes reunite in the pass of Arethusa, now called 
that of Besikia, and by the Turks the Rumili Bog- 
hazi, as being one of the most important defiles on 
this great line of communication. 

In the list of Greek bishoprics as arranged by the 
emperor Leo the philosopher, Lete, conjointly with 
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Réndina, was the see of a bishop subordinate to the 
metropolitan of Thessalonica, and styled o Anrne 
kat Pevrivnc. Réndina having been at or near the 
pass of Besikia, it would seem that Lete was not 
far from thence, which agrees with the intima- 
tions derived from the ancients as to the position 
of Lete, the lake of Besikia having been in Myg- 
donia', and Lete being named by Ptolemy next 
to Apollonia of Mygdonia’*. On the other hand, 
it seems difficult to find a place for Lete in the 
Mygdoman valley, if Stephanus is right in assert- 
ing the existence of a town Bolbe, since in that 
case this valley seems sufficiently occupied by 
Bolbe, Apollonia, and Anthemus. Possibly Mav- 
rovo may be the site of Lete, or Sokho, if we place 
Ossa at Lakhana. 

I shall now offer a few remarks on Peonia, a 
geographical denomination, which prior to the 
Argolic colonization of Emathia, appears to have 
comprehended the entire country afterwards called 
Macedonia, with the exception of that portion of 
it which was considered a part of Thrace. As 
the Macedonian kingdom increased, Peonia was 
curtailed of its dimensions on every side, though 
the name still continued to be applied in a general 


sense to the great belt of interior country which 


covered Upper and Lower Macedonia to the N. 
and N. E., and a portion of which was a monarchy 
nominally independent of Macedonia until fifty 
years after the death of Alexander the Great. 

The banks of the Axius seem to have been the 


' Thucyd. 1. 1, c. 58. 2 Ptolem. 1. 3, c. 13. 
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centre of the Peonian power, from the time when 
Pyreechmes and Asteropzus led the Peonians to 
the assistance of Priam', down to the latest exist- 
ence of the monarchy. When the Temenide had 
acquired Emathia, Almopia, Crestonia, and Myg- 
donia, the kings of Pzeonia still continued to rule 


over the country beyond the straits of the Axius, 
until Philip, son of Amyntas, twice reduced them 


to terms, and they were at length subdued by 
Alexander’, after which they were probably sub- 
missive to the Macedonian sovereigns®. The 
coins of Audoleon, who reigned at that time, and 
who adopted after the death of Alexander the 
common types of that prince and his successors *, 
prove the civilization of Pzeonia under its kings. 
Diodorus informs us that Cassander assisted Au- 
doleon against the Autariate, an Illyrian people, 
and that having conquered them, he transported 
20,000 men, women, and children, to Mount Or- 
belus°, whence we may infer that regal Paonia 
lay between the Autariate and Mount Orbelus. 


1 Tl, B. v. 848, ©. v. 154. 
—V. et Thucyd. 1. 2, c. 99. 

* Diodor, 1. 19, ¢. 2..4. 22; 
Leia. Sy 

° An 


cently discovered in the acro- 


inscribed marble re- 


polis of Athens records an in- 
terchange of good offices be- 
tween the Athenians and Au- 
doleon in the archonship of 
Diotimus, B.c. 354, or a few 
after 
Philip, son of Amyntas, and 
2 


years the succession of 


Audoleon, to their respective 
thrones, and two years after 
Philip is stated by Diodorus 
to have reduced the king of 
If this 


Audoleon was the same as the 


Pzeonia to submission. 


cotemporary of Cassander, he 
reigned at least fifty years. 

* The head of Alexander in 
the character of young Hercu- 
les, and on the obverse, the 
figure of Jupiter Aétophorus. 

° Diodor. 1. 20, c. 19. 
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From a comparison of Appian and Strabo, as well 
as from an incident in the life of Alexander the 
Great, to which I before adverted', it is evident 
that the Autariatee bordered to the eastward upon 
the Agrianes and Bessi, to the south upon the 
Meedi and Dardani, and in the other directions on 
the Ardizi and Scordisci. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, it is consistent with history and the general 
chorography of the countries to the northward of 
Macedonia, to conclude that regal Paonia com- 
prehended all the central and most fertile part of 
the more extended Peonia, and that it was situ- 
ated above the straits of the Axius, occupying all 
the countries on the upper branches of that river, 
with the exception of those districts towards the 
sources of the Hrigon, which had been united with 
Upper Macedonia. Bylazora, although described 
by Polybius as the chief city of Paonia, was not 
the capital of the kingdom, perhaps on account of 
the inconvenience of its proximity to the Dardani. 


The royal residence, as we learn from Polyzenus, 


was situated on the river Astycus’, evidently the 
) ) y 


' Appian. Illyr. c. 2, et seq. establish him in his kingdom, 


—Strabo, p. 315.—See p. 323 but intended to seize it for him- 


of this volume. 

* Ariston, who was probably 
son of Audoleon, after having 
distinguished himself in the 
command of the Paones under 
Alexander in Asia, (Arrian, 1. 
Pree Os 8y Coles MQsCurt, 
1. 4,¢.9. Plutarch. in Alex.) 
was conducted into Pzonia by 
Lysimachus, who pretended to 


self. Ariston fled to the Laoctei¢ 
(Serdica?) on discovering the 
treachery of Lysimachus, who 
while Ariston was bathing in 
the Astycus, previously to the 
royal feast, according to an- 
cient custom, suddenly armed 
his followers, and thus, adds 
Polyzenus, obtained possession 
of Peonia.—Polyen. 1.4, c.12. 
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Vravnitza, or river of Istib, which, next to the 
Erigon, is the greatest of the tributaries of the 
Axius. 

Of the tribes on the Thracian frontier of Paonia 
which were subject to Macedonia, as early at 
least as the reign of Philip, son of Amyntas, 
I have already shown reasons for believing that 
the Odomanti occupied the whole of Mount Orbe- 
lus from above the Stena of the Strymon near the 
modern Demirissar to Zikhna inclusive, where 
they confined on Mount Pangeum. Thus their 
north-western portion lay to the right of Sitalces as 
he crossed Mount Cercine: and their general situ- 
ation accords with the description of Thucydides, 
according to whom they dwelt beyond the Strymon 
to the north '; that is to say, to the northward of the 
Lower Strymon, where alone the river has such an 
easterly course as can justify the historian’s expres- 
sion. Itis observable, that the Panei, whom Thu- 
cydides couples with the Odomanti, are stated by 
Stephanus to have been a tribe of the Edones?. 
These authorities agree, therefore, in confirming 
the situation of the Odomanti just indicated. 

Between Meleniko and Petritzi, above Demiris- 
sar and the Strymonic straits, the main branch of 
the Struma, or Strymon, is joined by a large tri- 
butary named Stramitza, upon which stands a town 
of the same name, situated a day’s journey beyond 
Petritzi, in the road from Serrés to Velesa. Stri- 


1 Thucyd: 1. 2,"e. 10:1. 3, * Stephan. in Havaior, 
e. 6. 
VOL, ILI. Hh 
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mitza Iam disposed to identify with the ancient 
Astreeum, to which Philip sent his son Demetrius, 
when he gave directions for his death to Didas, 
governor of Peonia', though it was not there that 
Didas executed his orders, but at Heracleia (Sin- 
tica) having invited Demetrius thither on the oc- 
casion of a festival during which poison was admi- 
nistered to the prince. Didas, in return for his 
services, was favoured by Perseus when he came 
to the throne; and hence we find Didas, at the 
beginning of the Persic war, commanding a body 
of 3000 men, who consisted of Peeones, Parorel, 
Parstrymonii, and Agrianes*. The Paonian mo- 
narchy was then extinct, and its territory, with 
the exception probably of a part occupied by 
the Dardani, had been united to the Macedonian 
kingdom ; from which fact, and the names of the 
people who were governed by Didas, it seems evi- 
dent that the Peonian province, at that period of 
the Macedonian monarchy, comprehended the val- 
leys of the Upper Strymon and Upper Axius, with 
the intermediate mountains, and including the 
country of the Agrianes, who dwelt near the sources 
of the Strymon*. Astrzeum seems to have been a 
central position in this country, and the provincial 
seat of government. The site of Stramitza was well 
adapted to be the chief fortress of such hardy tribes: 
its strength is particularly attested by Nicephorus 
Gregoras, when he was sent in a. p. 1326 to Sképia 


1 Liv. 1. 40, c. 24. * Strabon. (Epit. 1. 7) 
* Liv. 1. 42, ¢. 51. p- 331. 
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on a mission to the Kral of Servia from the Em- 
peror Andronicus the elder: he relates, that after 
having travelled half a night and one day from a 
ferry of the Strymon, he arrived at Strimitza, a 
fortress so lofty that the men on the walls looked 
from the plain like birds’. 

Ptolemy, in assigning to the Aistreei Doberus as 
well as Aistreeum, shows those two places to have 
been at no great distance from one another; which 
is true, on the supposition that A’streum or As- 
treum, was at Strimitza, and Doberus near Dog- 


hiran*. Strymon, Struma, Astrzus, and Stri- 


mitza, seem to be all dialectic modifications of 


' Nicephor. Greg. 1. 8, c. found only a single ferry-boat, 
14. Gregoras had been pre- 
ceptor of the children of Meto- 
chita, for which reason he was 
chosen by the Emperor for a 
mission, one of the objects of 
which was to persuade the 


which required the greater part 
of the day to carry over his 
150 beasts of burthen. His 
place of crossing was probably 
near Demirissér, for had it 
been lower he could not have 
reached Strimitza at the end 


of the next day. The timidity 


widow of John Palzologus, 


who was the Kral’s mother: in- 


law and the daughter of Meto- 
chita, to return to Constanti- 
nople. Gregoras was accom- 
panied by one of the lady’s 
brothers. Of his journey as 
far as the Strymon he relates 
only that the country was at 
that moment deserted in con- 
sequence of an expected inva- 
sion of Scythians. And _ it 
seems in general to have been 
nearly in its present state. At 
the Strymon, for instance, he 


and inexperience of the peda- 
gogue magnified the alarms 
and difficulties which he met 
with in prosecuting his journey 
during the greater part of the 
night through the forest beyond 
the Strymon, and which afford- 
ed him an opportunity of 
showing his learning by com- 
the 
caverns of Tzenarus and Tro- 


paring darkness to the 


phonius. 


* Stephanus in ’Aorpaé 


Hh 2 
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some original word of Macedonia, meaning river. 
The name Astreus, as | have already remarked, 
was applied to the lower part of the Haliacmon, 
and Vistritza seems to be nothing more than the 
corruption, or modern Bulgaric form of Astreus. 
The town of Stramitza, therefore, as well as its 
predecessor Astreeum, I conceive to have taken its 
name from the river on which it stood, as being 
the position of greatest importance upon that 
great branch of the Strymon, and the natural 
capital of its valley. The name implies the lesser 
Strymon. 

In the north-western part of Pzeonia, the prin- 
cipal place under the Romans, as | before hinted, 
was Stobi. From this point four roads are drawn 
in the Tabular Itinerary’ One proceeded north- 
west to Scupi, and from thence north to Naissus, 
a position on the great south-eastern route from 
Viminacium on the Danube to Byzantium,—the 
second north-eastward to Serdica 100 m. p. south- 
east of Naissus, on the same route ’,—the third 


evidently intended the same verse of the Alexandrias of 
Macedonian town mentioned Adrianus which couples it with 
by Livy; for he cites part ofa Dobera— 


Ot 0 exov ’Aarpaiay re Adinpay re 


Stephanus, it is true, de-  sular, as well as the second, or 
scribes Dobera as a mdédAte Ducal Macedonia, were only 
‘ThAvpiac; but this may subdivisions of the érapxia, or 
be explained from Hierocles, province of Illyricum. 


a writer of the same age as * Tab. Peutinger, Segm. 5. 
Stephanus, from whom we * Anti: Ate ps 194.) Lt 


learn that the first, or Con-  Hierosol. p. 566. 
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south-eastward to Thessalonica, and the fourth 
south-westward to Heracleia; the last forming a 
communication with that central point on the Via 
Kenatia, or great Roman road from Apollonia to 
Thessalonica, leading through Stobi from all the 
places on the three former routes. 

In the valleys which are watered by the conflu- 
ents of the Upper Aaius, and which were traversed 
by the two roads branching northward from Stobi, 
there are three considerable towns, of which the 
modern names sufficiently resemble the ancient, to 
lead at once to a presumption of identity. These 
are Skopia, Velesé, and Istip. In regard to the 
first there can be no question, as the name which 
in Ptolemy and Hierocles is Zxovro, is still found 
in the same form in the history of Nicephorus 
Bryennius at the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, though Skopia, the present Greek form, is 
used by Anna Comnena at an earlier period, and 
at a later by Nicephorus Gregoras, who has ex- 
actly described Sk6épia as situated on the banks 
of the Axius, which was then, as it is now, called 
Bapéapwov'. It may be objected, perhaps, that the 
number of m. p. between this place and Stobi is 
much greater in the Table than the real distance 
from Sk6épia to the supposed site of Stobr; but as 
the Table often fails in the accuracy of its num- 
bers, particularly in excess; and as there can be 
no doubt as to Scupi, we are fully authorized in 
this instance in preferring to that authority the 


’ Nicephbor. Grew. 1. 8, ¢c. 14, lk 3; e..2; 
} f ) 
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evidence derived from the agreement of the sup- 
posed site of Stobi with all the other requisites 
derived from ancient testimony. 

The identity of Velesa, or Veless6', with Byla- 
zora, besides the similarity of sound in modern Greek 
pronunciation, is supported by the circumstantial 
evidence of history. Advantageously placed on the 
Upper Axius, in the midst of the fertile country 
watered by that river and its branches, and on the 
edge of the mountains which here separated Paonia 
from Illyria, Bylazora was well qualified by situa- 
tion to become ‘‘the greatest city of Peeonia,”’ 
while the situation of Velesa exactly illustrates the 
further remark of Polybius, that Bylazora was near 
the passes leading from the Dardanice into Mace- 
donia’; that is to say, through Peonia, for which 
reason it was taken and fortified by Philip, son of 
Demetrius, as a barrier against the Dardani, pre- 
viously to his descent into Greece in the last year 
of the Social War. As the Peonian power was 
then extinct, it was probably from the Dardani 
that Philip took the city, and it may have been 
upon the ground of their temporary possession of 
the western part of Peeonia that the Dardani, on 
the division of Macedonia into four regions at the 
Roman conquest, claimed Paonia of the Senate 
of Rome, as having formerly belonged to them ®. 


; : ; ered Sa “ " 
BeXeoa, BeXeoooc. Borae rac amd Tipe Aapdarexijc 
2 - ye , bf 
Buralwpa, peyiorny ovoay ic Makedoviay.—Polyb. Li. 5, 
modty THe Ilawviac cat lay ec. 97. 


EVKAIDWE KELMLEVNV TOE TAC Eio- Save e455 ¢.. 39. 
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It may be thought, perhaps, an objection to this 


position of Bylazora, that the name is not found in 
the Tabular Itinerary on the road from Stobi to 
Scupi, although Velesa lies exactly in that line: 
I am inclined to believe that it does occur under 
the very corrupted form of Anausara. 

Bylazora is again mentioned in the history of 
that eventful year, B.c. 168, when Perseus, not 
long before the battle of Pydna, endeavoured to 
obtain the mercenary services of 20,000 Gauls, 
who in the expectation of being employed by him, 
had advanced in equal numbers of horse and foot 
as far as Desudaba in Meedica. Perseus with the 
view of drawing them into Macedonia, moved with 
half his army from the river Enipeus in Pieria to 
Almana on the Axius, which was 75 miles distant 
from Desudaba. Having ordered supplies to be 
in readiness on the intended route of the Gauls, 
he sent a messenger to Desudaba, requiring the 
Gallic army to advance to Bylazora, and inviting 
their chiefs to visit him at Almana, where he gave 
them to understand by the messenger that he had 
prepared some rich presents for them, by these 
means hoping to obtain the services of the Gauls 
without farther expence. But they were not a 
people to be so duped: they refused to move 
beyond Desudaba until they should receive the 
stipulated present of ten pieces of gold for each 
horseman, five for each foot soldier, and 1000 for 
each chief, and such an advance of treasure being 
more than the avaricious monarch could consent 
to advance, the Gauls returned to the Danube, 
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ravaging the parts of Thrace through which they 
passed '. 

As Perseus had left a most formidable enemy 
in Perrhebia and Pieria on this occasion, we can- 
not suppose that he advanced farther up the Axius 
than was absolutely necessary. Almana, there- 
fore, was probably below the straits of Demirkapi, 
between the Stena and Jdomene, and Desudaba 
having been 75 m.p. distant from thence, on the 
direct route to the Danube by the valley of the 
Margus, will fall at or near Kumanovo, on one of 
the confluents of the Upper Axius. This indeed 
is nearly the greatest southern extent that can be 
given to Medica towards Peonia and the respec- 
tive situations of Desudaba, Bylazora and Almana, 
as just indicated, will then perfectly agree with 
the circumstances stated by the historian, and 
the more so as Perseus had undertaken to fur- 
nish the Gauls with provisions, and as Bylazora, 
the intermediate station, was in the middle of the 
most fertile part of Peeonia. Medica thus placed 
accords also with the remark of Strabo, that 
the Medi bordered eastward on the Thunatz of 
Dardania’, for the Dardani extended to Sképia, 


1 Liv. 1.44, c. 27. Ifthe value, to a quarter of a mil- 
aurei here mentioned were the lion of sovereigns. But Livy 
regale numisma Philippi, one thought that the fate of Perseus 
can hardly wonder at the hesi- depended upen it, and that if 
tation of Perseus, for the the Gauls had marched into 
amount of this marching mo- Thessaly, there would have 
ney alone, would have been _ been no escape for the Romans. 
almost equal in weight, with- * Strabo, p. 316. 
out considering the relative 
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aud the Thunate therefore we may suppose to 
have been a tribe of the Dardani, possessing the 
modern Katzaniki. If the southern boundary of 
the Medi was near Kumanovo that people must 
have possessed the sources of the eastern branch 
of the Morava, or Margus, and its upper valleys, 
in one of which Vrania, or Ivorina, has very much 
the sound of Jamphorina, the capital of the Medi, 
which was taken by Philip, son of Demetrius, in 
the year B.c. 21]. On this occasion the king, 
whose design it was by previous intimidation to 
keep his troublesome neighbours quiet, while he 
should be employed in Greece against the /to- 
lians, had first assaulted Oricus and Apollonia, 
from whence he marched into Pelagonia, took a 
city of the Dardani’, which had facilitated the 
entrance of that people into Macedonia on the 
side of Pelagonia, and then passed through Pela- 
gonia, Lyncus, and Bottizea, into Thessaly’. The 
situation of the Medi is farther illustrated by the 
fruitless excursion of the same king of Macedonia 
to the summit of Mount Hzemus in the vain ex- 
pectation of beholding from thence at once the 
Adriatic and Black Sea, the Danube and the Alps. 
He arrived at the foot of the mountain in seven 
days from Stobi, passing through the country of the 
Meedi ; after a laborious ascent of three days, and a 


* The name of this city may scribers. It stood probably 
perhaps have been mentioned to the northward of Stobi or 
by Polybius, from whom Livy Stymbara, a country yet un- 
borrowed his narrative, and explored by modern travellers. 
may have been lost either by “iv. I. 20, C. 20, 


the Latin historian or his tran- 


i 
: 
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descent on his return of two, he rejoined his camp 
in Medica‘; thence made an incursion into the 
country of the Denthelete for the sake of pro- 
vision, re-entered that of the Medi, where he re- 
ceived the momentary submission of a place named 
Petra, and from thence returned into Macedonia. 
It seems evident from the number of days’ march, 
that the mountain visited by Philip, and named 
Hemus by the historian, could have been no other 
than that which by two of the best authorities is 
denominated Scomius, or Scombrus?’, being that 
cluster of great summits between Ghiustendil and 
Sdéfia, which sends tributaries to all the great rivers 
of the northern part of European Turkey ; for 
this, in fact. is the most central point of the conti- 
nent, and nearly equidistant from the Euxine, the 
Figean, the Adriatic, and the Danube. The Den- 
theletee would seem from the circumstance men- 
tioned by the historian to have bordered on the 
Meedi towards the south-east. Hemus itself was 
chiefly occupied by the Bessi*, who from their 
fastnesses defied the power of Rome until the reign 
of Augustus*, and according to Pliny extended 
as far to the southward and eastward as the 
Nestus °. 

‘ Philip and his companions ria montesque et amnes ex uno 
told a traveller’s tale on their loco conspici potuerint. 


return, but it did not impose 2 Thucyd. 1. 2, c. 96.— 
upon Livy, who remarks, fol- Aristot. Meteor. ]. 1, c. 13. 
lowing perhaps Polybius: ‘‘ Ni- ° Strabo, p. 318. 

hil vulgatze opinionis digressi * Dion. Cass. 1. 54, c. 34.— 
inde detraxerunt : magis, credo, ‘Flor. 1. 4, c. 12. 

ne vanitas itineris ludibrio esset, » Pim. Haan al.s, es dt. 


quam quod diversa inter se ma- 
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Astibon, the third of the ancient towns of 
Peonia, the names of which still subsist in a 
corrupted form, was on the road from Stobi to 
Serdica. It is now by the Turks called Istib, 
and stands exactly on that line, at a distance 
from each of those ancient sites which, as well as 
our present imperfect geographical materials ad- 
mit of judging, sufficiently corresponds with the 
numbers in the Table. It occupies probably the 
site of the capital of the kings of Pzeonia, which 
appears from Polyznus to have been situated on a 


river named Astycus'. The modern Djustendil or 


Ghiustendil equally accords with the Pautalia of 
the Table, and the situation of Ghiustendil at the 
sources of the Strymon is remarkably in accord- 
ance with the figure of a river god, accompanied 
by the legend =retuwy on some of the autonomous 


coins of Pautalia, as well as with the letters 
ENITIAIQ, which on other coins show that the 
Pautaliote considered themselves to be Peonians, 
like the other inhabitants of the banks of that 
river. On another coin of Pautalia the produc- 
tions of its territory are alluded to, namely, gold, 
silver, wine, and corn’, which accords with Ghius- 
tendil. In the reign of Hadrian, the people both 


* So incorrect are the gene- 
rality of the names in the Table, 
that Astibon is liable to sus- 
picion. If the town and river 
bore the same name, as seems 


likely, it was perhaps neither 


Astycus nor Astibon, but As- 
tapus, for Astapus was applied 
by the Macedonian Greeks to 


one of the branches of the Nile, 
while Astaboras and Astasobas, 
names equally of Macedonic 
formation, were attached to two 
other tributaries of the same 
great river. 

* Eckhel. num. vet. vol. ii. 
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of Pautalia and the neighbouring Serdica added 
Ulpia to the name of their town, probably in 
consequence of some benefit received from that 
emperor. This title in the case of Pautalia would 
seem at first sight to warrant the supposition, that 
it was the same place as Ulpiana, which, ac- 
cording to Procopius, was rebuilt by Justinian, 
with the name of Justiniana Secunda’, and the 
modern name Ghiustendil lends an appearance of 
confirmation to this hypothesis by its resemblance 
to Justiniana. But there is an insurmountable 
objection to this hypothesis. Both Procopius and 
Hierocles notice Ulpiana and Pautalia as distinct 


places, to which we may add, that Ptolemy as well 


as Hierocles ascribes Ulpiana to Dardania, which 
seems never to have extended far to the eastward 
of Scupi, or Skopia. A further argument against 
the identity arises from a comparison of the Tabu- 
lar Itinerary with a passage in Jornandes, who 
relates that Theodemir being at Naissus, sent a 
body of troops, under his son Theodoric, through 
Castrum Herculis to Ulpiana’®, where Castrum 
Herculis is evidently the same as the Ad Hercu- 
lem of the Table, which was on the road from 
Naissus to Scupt, and consequently very far to 
the westward of Ghiustendil. Udpiana, or the 
Second Justiniana, therefore, was probably situ- 
ated in one of the valleys of the branches of the 
Morava, northward of Skopia, but not in the 
route from Scupi to Naissus, as it is not mentioned 
in the Table. 


1 Procop. de Atdif. J.” 4, * Jornandes de Reb. Get. 
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From a place named Hammeno, which was in 
that road, at an uncertain distance from Scupi, 
but evidently in a N.W. direction, and probably 
not very far from it, there was a branch to the 
westward leading to Lissus, now Lesh, near the 
mouth of the Drilon. Of the ancient places on 
this route, Zheranda bears some similitude in 
sound to the modern Prisrénd, though it must be 
admitted that the proportion of distances on the 
route, even without any addition for the interval 
between Scupi and Hammeno, would place The- 
randa farther westward. As Ulpiana does not 
occur either on this road nor on that from Scupi 
to Naissus, it lay probably between them in the 
country to the northward of Prisrénd, which is 
watered by the western branch of the Morava, 
perhaps at the modern Pristina. Beyond The- 
randa the route to Lissus seems to have fallen 
into the valley of the Maths, where I should be 
disposed to look for Gabuleus, Crevenia, and the 
other names in the route of the Table; for on the 
more direct line occurred the ‘‘ solitudes of Scor- 
dus,” which mountain being described incident- 
ally by Livy as lying in the way from Stymbara 
to Scodra, and again as giving rise to the Oriuns 
which flowed through the lake Labeatis to Sco- 
dra', seems clearly to have comprehended the great 
summits on either side of the Drilon, where its 
course is from east to west. 

The important position of Scupi at the débouché 
from the Illyrian mountains into the plains of 
Peonia and the Upper Axius, caused it in all 


e Wivel s45 Cr 200s 1: 44" cn Bl. 
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ages to be the frontier town of Llyria towards 
Macedonia. There is no evidence of its ever 
having been possessed by the kings of Macedonia 
or of Peonia. Under the Romans it was ascribed 
to Dardania, as well in the time of Ptolemy’, as 
in the fifth century, when it was the capital of 
ducal Dardania?. The position ‘‘ ad fines,” which 
in the Tabular Itinerary stands at 35 m. p. beyond 
Anausara (Bylazora) on the road from Scupi to 
Stobi, would seem to indicate that the Romans 
had there fixed the boundaries of Dardania and 
Macedonia, and consequently that they had given 
Bylazora to Dardania, thus yielding in part to 
the demand which the Dardani had made, on the 
establishment of the tetrarchy of Macedonia after 
the conquest by Aimilius. 

Scupi was probably seldom under the complete 
authority of Constantmople. In the reign of 
Michel Palzologus it was wrested from the Em- 
peror by the Servians, and became the resi- 
dence of the Kral®. Here Nicephorus Gregoras 
met the court of the apywyv tov ToBadrd\wv, as he 
learnedly denominates the Kral, whose successor 
(in 1342) afforded protection and hospitality 
to John Cantacuzenus when he retired before 
Apocauchus. By the treaty afterwards made be- 
tween Cantacuzenus and the king of Servia, the 
latter obtained a temporary authority over a great 
part of Macedonia, the Romans, as they called 
themselves, giving up to him Zikhna, Phere 


1 Ptolem. |. 3, ¢. 9. ° KodAne Bagidteva.—Can- 
* Hierocl. p. 655.—Wessel. tacuz. l. 4, c. 19. 
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(Serrés '), Meleniko, Strimitza, and Kastoria, and 
retaining Sérvia (the town), Berrhcea, Edessa 2, 
Gynecocastrum *, Mygdonia, and the towns on the 
Strymon, as far as the district of Serrés and the 
mountains of Tandessano*. It may be not un- 
worthy of remark, that in the histories of Anna 
Comnena, Gregoras, and Cantacuzenus*, several 
other existing names occur, as :—on the Illyrian 
frontiers, Dibra (Acton), Velessé (BeXsoooc), ‘Pril- 
lapo (IIptAXavoc), Morava (MooaBa), and Pristino 
(IIpisrnvoc), which last Cantacuzenus describes as 
a small town without walls (coun atslytoToc) :— 
towards Thessaly, Sérvia (SéePia), Kastri (Kas- 


telov) ° Lykostémi (Avkocromuov), and Plataména 


(HAarapwv moAuc maoa8aXaccia) :-—to the eastward, 
Réndina (Pétwa) and Dhrama (Agana), besides 
Zikhna (Ziyva) and Meleniko (Medevikoc) ; 


and 
near Edessa and Berrhea, ‘Ostrovo (’Osrpopoc), 
Notia (Nora), and Staridhola (Zrapisoda), with 
some others which might probably be found by 


* Cantacuzenus, contrary to great mountain on the northern 


all other writers, always gives _ side of the plain of Serrés, the 
this place the name of ®epai; ancient Orbelus. 
but in fact, Siris, Sirree, Serree, > See Anna Comnena, I. 5, 
Niceph. Gregor. ubi 


8, 4, 


and Pherze, as well as Beroea, 6, 12. 


seem to be merely dialectic va- sup. Cantacuz. 1. 1, 


riations of the same name. but particularly 1. 3. 
? Anna Comnena, an older 5 This is so common a name, 


author, uses the modern name that the Kastri alluded to can- 


Vodhena. 


° Tvvackdxaorpoy, Ture. 


Avrethissar. 


‘ ’ ~ rT / 
‘ra opn tov Tavrecoavov 


Kat ovpeva : apparently the 


not easily be identified. It 
may either have been the Kas- 
tri near Ttirnavo, or that to 
the S. W. of Aghia. 
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a diligent search. Soskés (Zwoxoc) appears from 
Anna Comnena to have been between the lake 
of ‘Ostrovo and Sérvia!?. 

| shall here subjoin, as containing a compen- 


dious view of Macedonian geography, the edict 


for the division of Macedonia into four regions, 


issued by the authority of the Roman Senate B. c. 
167, the year after the conquest *. It was read at 
Amphipolis to the assembled Macedonians by 
L. Anmilius Paullus, and then explained to them 
in Greek by Cn. Octavius the praetor :— 

Unam fore et primam partem quod agri inter 


Strymonem et Nestum amnem sit: accessurum 


huic parti trans Nestum ad orientem versum qua 


Perseus tenuisset vicos, castella, oppida, preter 
/Enum et Maroneam et Abdera: trans Strymonem 


autem vergentia ad occasum, Bisalticam omnem 


cum Heraclea quam Sinticen adpellant. Secun- 
dam fore regionem, quam ab ortu Strymo am- 


plecteretur amnis preter Sinticen Heracleam et 


Bisaltas ; ab occasu qua Axius terminaret fluvius, 
additis Peeonibus qui prope Axium flumen ad re- 


gionem orientis colerent. Tertia pars facta, quam 
Axius ab oriente, Peneus amnis ab occasu cingunt : 


ad Septentrionem Bora mons objicitur : adjecta 


1 : ST iia ene aa onan mana mA PAG) roatar 
Mule partl Tegio Peonie, qua ab occasu preter 


Axium amnem portigitur: Edessa quoque et 
Bercea eodem concesserunt. Quarta regio trans 


» The Macedonic termina- * Liv. 1. 45, ¢. 29, 


tion of Soscus gives some rea- 


son to suspect that it was an 


ancient name, 
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Boram montem, una parte confinis Illyrico, altera 
Epiro. Capita, regionum ubi concilia fierent, 
prime regionis Amphipolim, secunde Thessaloni- 
cen, tertize Pellam, quarte Pelagoniam fecit. Eo 
concilia sue cujusque regionis indici, pecuniam 
conferri, ibi magistratus creari jussit * * * *, 
Regionibus que adfines barbaris essent (excepta 
enim tertiad omnes erant) permisit ut preesidia 
armata in finibus extremis haberent. 

By this celebrated decree the Macedonians were 
called free, each city was to govern itself by magis- 
trates annually chosen, and the Romans were to 
receive half the amount of tribute formerly paid 
to the kings, the distribution and collection of 
which was probably the principal business of the 
councils of the four regions; for none but the 
people of the extreme frontiers towards the barba- 
rians were allowed to defend themselves by arms, 
so that the military power was entirely Roman. 
In order to break up more effectually the national 


union, no person was allowed to contract marriage, 
or to purchase land or buildings, but within his own 
region. They were permitted to smelt copper and 
iron on paying half the tax which the kings had 
received ; but the Romans reserved to themselves 
the right of working the mines of gold and silver, 


and of felling naval timber, as well as the importa- 
tion of salt, which, as the Third Region only was 
to have the right of selling it to the Dardani, was 
probably made for the profit of the conquerors on 
the shore of the Thermaic Gulf. No wonder that 
the Macedonians compared this division of their 
country and interruption of the mutual intercourse 
VOL. III. Ei 
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between the several parts of it to the laceration 
and disjomting of an animal body!, or that they 


should have been ready to join a few years after- 
wards in the revolt of Andriscus?. The historian 
then remarks :— 

Pars prima Bisaltas habet fortissimos viros (trans 
Nestum amnem incolunt et circa Strymonem) et 
multas frngum proprietates et metalla et opportu- 
nitatem Amphipolis, que objecta claudit omnes ab 
oriente sole in Macedoniam aditus. Secunda pars 
celeberrimas urbes, Thessalonicam et Cassandriam 
habet; ad hoc Pallenen fertilem et frugiferam 
terram : maritimas quoque opportunitates ei prze- 
bent portus ad Toronen ac montem Atho (/inez 
vocant hunc) alii ad insulam Eubceam, alii ad 
Hellespontum opportune versi. Tertia regio no- 
biles urbes Edessam et Berceam et Pellam habet 
et Vettiorum bellicosam gentem: incolas quoque 
permultos Gallos et Illyrios impigros cultores. 
Quartam regionem Eordei et Lynceste et Pela- 
gones incolunt: juncta his Atintania et Stympha- 
lis et Elimiotis ; frigida hec omnis duraque cultu 
et aspera plaga est; cultorum quoque ingenia 
terre similia habet ; ferociores eos et adcole bar- 
bari faciunt, nune bello exercentes nunc in pace 
miscentes ritus suos. 

After all that has been offered on the situation 
of the districts and places here mentioned, scarcely 
any explanation is necessary beyond a reference 


1 Regionatim commerciisin- tanquam animalia in artus.— 
terruptis, ita videri lacerata, Liv. 1. 45, ¢. 30. 
? Liv. Epit. 1. 49. 
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to the Map at the end of this volume. Macedonia 
Prima comprehended all the former possessions of 
Perseus in Thrace to the eastward of the Nestus, 
with the exception of the three principal maritime 
cities between that river and the Chersonese ; and 
it contained all the country between the Nestus 
and Strymon probably as far as the sources of 
those rivers, together with Sintice and Bisaltia, to 
the right of the Strymon. Amphipolis, the capi- 
tal of this region, is justly described as the great 
defence of Macedonia from the eastward; and 
we have an illustration of the allusion made by the 
historian to the mines of Mount Pangeeum, which 
Amphipolis commanded, in the numerous existing 
silver coins of the time of the tetrarchy bearing 
the head of the Amphipolitan deity Diana Tauro- 
polus', with an obverse representing the club of 
Hercules within a garland of oak, and the legend 
Makeddvwy zpwrne: these coins were evidently struck 
at Amphipolis. 

The second Macedonia comprehended all the 
country between the Strymon and Axius, except 
the Sintice and Bisaltia, and extended as far 
towards the sources of both rivers as the boundary 
of the Macedonian kingdom had reached. The 
eastern turn of the Strymon below Serrés shows at 
once why the Sintice and Bisaltia were excepted 
from the countries between the Strymon and Axius, 

* Amphipolim....intem- the temple of Minerva, alluded 
plum Dianz quam Tauropolon to by Thucydides as standing 
vocant... .—Liv. 1.44,c.44. on the acropolis of Amphipolis, 

The types of the coins of was not the principal temple of 
Amphipolis often refer to this the Amphipolitz. 
deity, whence it would seem that 
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and placed in the first instead of the second Mace- 


donia. The second region was the richest and 
most populous of the four, no part of Macedonia 
being comparable in fertility and other advan- 
tages to Mygdonia, Chalcidice, and the three con- 
tiguous peninsulas, where the historian especially 
notices the productive Pallene, and the convenient 
havens of Torone and Athos. The name /Aneia, 
which Livy attaches to the harbour of Athos, is 
not found i believe in any other author, nor is it 
certain to which of the ports of Acte it applies. 
The third region is very clearly described as 
bounded by the sea, by the Axius, and by the 
Peneius, on three sides—as containing the cities 
Pella, Edessa, and Berrhoea, and as extending 
northward to Mount Bora, where its limits were 
such that it was the only one of the three pro- 
vinces not in contact with the Barbarians, the nearest 
of whom were the Dardani. Hence Mount Bora, 
which is not noticed by any other author, appears 
to have been the summit northward of Vodhena, 
now called Nitje, one of the chief links in the 
Olympene or eastern chain, of which the others are 
Bermius, Pierus, Olympus, Ossa, and Pelium. 
This great ridge terminates in a northerly direction 
at the fork of the Arigon and Axis. Here, there- 
fore, the Third Regiou terminated, and thus Peo- 
nia was interposed between the northern extremity 
of the Third Region and the Illyrians. The Peo- 
nians to the westward of the Axius, were an ex- 
ception to the definition otherwise given of the 
extent of the Third Region, as they lay beyond 
Mount Bora to the N.W.; and hence the parti- 
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cular mention of the Pzeonians in the edict, which 
refers undoubtedly, like History at this period in 
general, not to the original Peonia in its fnllest 
extent, but to the limited portion of it which had 
formed a monarchy, until, about a century before 
the Roman conquest, it was incorporated with Ma- 
cedonia. The portion of Pzeonia separated from 
the rest of that country, and attributed to the 
Third Macedonia, while the remainder of it was 
attached to the Second, was situated on the lower 
Erigon around Stobi, and this city was decreed to 
be the place of deposit for the salt, sold to the 
Dardani, the monopoly of which was given to the 
Third Macedonia. 

To the fourth division remained every thing be- 
yond the district of Stobi to the west and south- 
west, as well as all the country beyond the crest of 
the Olympene range, as far as Illyria and Epirus. 
The historian enumerates the following districts as 
composing it; namely, Pelagonia, Lyncestis, Kor- 
deea, Elimiotis, and Atintania, where he has obvi- 
ously omitted Orestis, which lay between Atintania 
aud the rest of Upper Macedonia. Thus it appears 
that the Lourth Macedoma extended nearly to 
Berat and. Tepeléni, and included Konitza. To 
the southward its limits were nearly those of the 
modern districts of Grevena and Trikkala, where 
Upper Macedoma confined upon Upper Thes- 
saly*. 

The warlike nation of the Vettil, mentioned to- 
gether with Pella, Edessa, and Berrhoea, as forming 


* Strabo, p. 430. 437. 
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part of the third region, are evidently the Bottizei, 
and this allusion to them, showing that they were 
still of some importance, accords with the apparent 
date of their coins. The Chalcidic: Bottiate had 
probably been Jong extinct. Numismatic evidence, 
therefore, concurs with Polybius and Strabo, in 
showing that the great maritime plains after the 
Roman conquest were divided between the Bottizei 
and Amphaxil. The chief place of the latter, as 
we learn from Ptolemy, was Thessalonica, that of 
the former probably Alorus. The strength of the 
‘<bellicosa gens” of Bottizea was derived from the 
intersection of rivers and marshes, natural defences 
which have maintained in the same position some 
unmixed Greeks to the present day in the midst 
of surrounding Bulgarians and Turks. 

There exists a silver tetradrachm with the le- 
gend Maxedovwy devrépac, coined probably at Thes- 
salonica, of which city no money bearing its name 
has been found more ancient than the Roman 
empire. The silver of the mines of Nizvoro may 
have supplied the coinage of the Second Macedonia. 
No silver money of the Third and Fourth Mace- 
donia has been discovered, nor is it known that 
either of those regions possessed mines. The only 
vier coin bearing an allusion to the tetrarchy, 
besides those I have mentioned, is a small one in 
bronze, so rare that I met with only one. It is 
inscribed M. reraornc, and presents on one side the 
Dioscuri on horseback, on the other the head of 
Minerva. But there is another coin of the Fourth 
Macedonia in the Cesarian Museum, bearing a 
head of Jupiter, and on the obverse the common 
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Macedonian type of a club within a garland of 
oak, with the legend Makeddvwy TETAOTNC. We are 
to infer from Livy that these were struck at Pe- 
lagonia. 

The rarity of all the money of the Macedonian 
tetrarchy, except that which was coined at Am- 
phipolis, is to be attributed to the shortness of its 
duration. Only 18 years after the edict of Am- 
phipolis, Andriscus, calling himself Philip, son of 
Perseus, reconquered all Macedonia’, but was 
defeated and taken in the following year, by Q. 
Cecilius Metellus, after which the Macedonians 
were made tributary’, and the country was pro- 
bably governed by a pretor, like Achaia after the 
destruction of Corinth, which occurred two years 
afterwards, B.c. 146. From that time to the reign 
of Augustus, the Romans had the troublesome 


duty of defending Macedonia against the people 
of Illyria and Thrace, and during that time they 
established colonies at Philippi, Pella, Stobi, and 
Dium. 


' Totam Macedoniam aut * Porphyr. ap. Euseb. p. 
voluntate incolentium autarmis 178. 


occupavit.—Liv. Epit. 1. 49. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


FOURTH JOURNEY. 


EPIRUS, ACARNANIA, ATOLIA. 


Prévyza—Aios Petros, Anactortwm—V onitza—Ruga—Nisi— 
Lutraki— Kattina— Hellenic city — Makhala 


Expedition of Agesilaus into Acarnania—Skortus—Lygovitzi 


Balimbey 


—Prédhromo—Agriculture and productions of Acarnania— 


Forest of Manina—Podholovitza—Guria—Hellenic ruin cal- 
led Paleé Mani—Return to Guria— Masta— Anatolik6 — 


Mesolonghi. 


Prevyza, March 1809.—Since my visit to this 
place in 1805, the Porte having found that very 
little accrued to it from Prévyza and the other 
ex-Venetian places, after paying the expences of 
the residents and their little garrisons, was tempted 
to sell them to Aly Pasha, as a malikiané or farm 
for life, for the sum of 800 purses’, thus virtually 
violating the treaty of 1800, by which the Sultan 
engaged to maintain these places in their Venetian 
laws and privileges, and liable only to a fixed 
duty on commerce and land, to be paid to a 
resident Bey; instead of which, he now gives 


‘ The exchange at present pound sterling, the purse of 500 
piastres is worth from 28 to 30/. 


being 17 or 18 piastres to the 
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them over to a man whom he cannot control, 
and who has already treated them with every 
kind of vexation. Prévyza has been the principal 
sufferer. Its alliance with the French when the 
place was taken by assault in 1798, furnished the 
Vezir with an excuse for extortion and cruelty, 
which has lasted ever since, and the population is 
now reduced to less than half its number at that 
period. In 1807, when the war broke out be- 
tween Russia and the Porte, the Prevyzans were 
obliged to labour at an entrenchment across the 
peninsula near two miles in length, to construct 
which the Pasha sent for men from all parts of his 
territory, as far as Katerina beyond Mount Olym- 
pus, and gave them nothing but a ration of koro- 
mana, or black bread. In this light soil, with few 
palisades to support it, this entrenchment is already 
falling to ruin. Afterwards his new fortress and 
serai were constructed in the same manner, by an 
angaria or compulsory labour. 

Since his bargain with the Porte, Aly considers 
himself absolved from the necessity of keeping any 
measures with the Prévyzans, giving away their 
land to his Albanians, sending whole families to 
people new tjiftliks in unhealthy situations, and 
quartering his soldiers upon those whom he has 
allowed toremain. But notwithstanding the forced 
labour, which has given him materials as well as 
construction at little cost, Prévyza has been very 
expensive to the Vezir: Albanian soldiers must be 
paid, the fortress armed, and the palace furnished 
from his own pocket, and the maritime situation 
has required the aid of some small vessels, which 
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could only be obtained by purchase. Parga, 
moreover, though he has paid for it, he has not 


much prospect of obtaining. Nevertheless, his 


bargain is an excellent one, on account of the 


military importance of the places, and the facili- 


ties which they give him in making further acqui- 


sitions in Tzamuria. 
The only part of the ancient privileges of Prévyza 
now remaining, is its system of taxation. The 


present revenue of the Crown is as follows :— 


PIASTRES. 


Livaria (fisheries) . . . 22,000 
Dhekatia (tithe of produce of land) 10,000 
Dogana (custom-house) . . . 15,000 
Monopoly of bread . . . . . 2000 

of tobaecori ss: sisvastrn 5000 
———— of butchers’ meat . . 3000 
——--— ofraki (brandy) . . 6000 

of playing cards. . 500 


—_—_—— of 10 wépana (the ferry 


to. Bumtay) (ctl do. 1500 
of sealing tanned leather 800 
of gunpowder .. . 1000 


————of statiri, the public 
weighing. =i.) 800 
of the retail of oil . 1200 
ro Nouorpor, a capitation tax upon 
cattle fed in the pastures of 
Prevyzae es ituidly), ssn cork 600 


69,400 


Total 
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All the articles are farmed except the dogana, 
which is collected by a person named by the 
Vezir. Under the Venetians the same _ practice 
obtained, and the different heads of revenue were 
sold by auction every six years. The amount was 
then about 18,000 or 20,000 piastres a year. The 
increase has been chiefly owing to the debasement 
of the coin, and to the great increase of late years 
in the produce of the fisheries. For the same rea- 
son, the livari of Vutzintré, which, united with 
some other branches of revenue, produced, in 1805, 
only fifty-five purses, is now alone let to the same 
suvteopia, of which the bishop of Ioannina is the 
head, for eighty purses. 

The revenue of Voénitza consists of the same arti- 
cles, and amounts in value to 20,000 piastres a 
year. That of Parga to 10,000. So that deduct- 
ing the latter, the Vezir has given 800 purses for 
a life annuity of 200 at the age of sixty, and 
having as good a prospect of keeping his head 
upon his shoulders as any man in his station in 
Turkey. 

The excavations which have been made at WVico- 
polis tor the purpose of obtaining materials for the 
fortress and palace of the Vezir at Prévyza, have 
not led to any interesting discoveries, partly it 
seems because the city having been hastily built, 
more in the Roman than Greek manner, little 
more was found than fragments of walls formed of 
tiles, mortar, and broken stones, unfit for the pur- 
pose of the masons, and which did not much encou- 
rage them to persevere. By order of the Vezir, 
the sculptured pieces were set apart, but the only 
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result has been two inscriptions, which have been 
placed at the gate of the Serai. One of these! is 
a dedication to Augustus by the Mallote, or 
people of Mallus, a great maritime city of Cilicia ; 
the other’, which from. the form of the letters 
seems to be of a later period of the Empire, was 
in honour of a pretorian prefect of Macedonia, 
who was tribune of the first legion surnamed. the 
Minervia Pia Fidelis, procurator of the corn of 
Epirus, procurator of the province of Pontus and 
Bithynia, and procurator of the dismissions of the 
Emperor *.. The monument was raised agreeably 
to a decree of the council (of Nicopolis) by Mnes- 
ter, a freedman of the Emperor, in token of his 
gratitude to the prefect, of whom he was the 
assistant *. Several of the letters in the inscrip- 
tion require to be supplied, particularly in the 
prefect’s name, which seems to have been Lucius 
Ofellius Maius. 

March 15.—At 3 p.m. we make sail for Vonitza 
in a large sakkoléva belonging to the Vezir, which 
has a covered deck and cabin, and is rigged with 
two high latine sails and a small sail aft. A fresh 
maestrale soon carries us past Punta; and along 
the side of a woody plain, on the southern shore of 


1 , s > + ~ , ’ / ’ \ ~ 
Avrokparopt Katioapt Oeov Bibvviac, ET(ITNOTY ATO TWV 
vig LeSaor@ Maddwra.—V. aodrvatwy LeBaorov, Mynarjo 

. . ~ ~ , =] \ 
Inscription, No. 159. LeBaorov awedevOeooc PonOoe 
? Aovkia “‘OdedrXdia Maio avrov Kari TO dnpispa rijc 

t ¢ ‘? ' I ‘ 


c > 


Makecoviac émdpyg, Evi Kal éx  Povdje roy ido evepyéTny.— 
TIC TpatTwpiac, xtALapyxy Aeye- VV. Inscription, No. 160. 

voc & MuvepBiac, evcePBoic, * Procurator a dimissionibus 
TlOTHC, erirpoTy oirov ‘Hreipov, imperatoris. 


ETiT POT érapxlac Ilovrov Kai * Adjutor. 
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the Gulf of Prévyza, beyond which towards the 
lake of Vulkaria are heights clothed with larger 
trees’. On the northern side of the gulf the coast 
is higher, and forms a peninsula in which is a 
hamlet of five or six houses, called Skafidhaki, 
and below it a lagoon, communicating, by a small 
opening, with the sea, and having a fishery which 
belongs to Arta. 

Having crossed the Gulf of Prévyza to its south- 
eastern extremity, | land at the ruins of Anacto- 
rium, for such I shall venture to denominate a cir- 
cuit of Hellenic foundations, surrounding a rocky 
promontory between two bays, and following the 
crest of some heights which embrace a little plain 
on the shore of the smaller or southern bay, where 
a small church of ‘Aios Petros gives name to the 
place. The distance of these ruins from Punta 
accords exactly with the forty stades placed by 
Strabo between Actium and Anactorium. 


sar \ \ cropolis. 


y 


y\\ 


\ uN 
\ Zoysia i oe 
LIL 


The circumference of the town was less than two 


' See the route through this country in Vol. I. p. 173. 
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miles. In most parts foundations only are trace- 
able; but to the southward there are remains of 
several towers: the interior wall of the acropolis 
in part subsists also, and between it and a marsh 
in the middle of the plain are some foundations, 
apparently those of the peribolus of a temple. 
From the vestiges of a gate at the eastern angle of 
the town, a walk of an hour across the heights 
which fall north-eastward to the commodious little 
harbour of St. Mark, leads me ina south-easterly 
direction to the liméni, or limni of Vo6nitza, from 
whence there are two roads to the town; that to 
the right by a stone causeway along the southern 
side of the limni, at the foot of a steep hill covered 
with brushwood, from the foot of which issues a 
body of water so large as to render the limni 
almost fresh. I follow the northern shore, passing 
for a mile through a wood of bramble, myrtle, 
mastic, dwarf oleaster, and ilex, to Myrtari, at 
the entrance of the limni, from whence I cross in 
the ferry-boat to Vonitza, to the house of Kyr K., 
with whom I lodged-on my former visit to this 
place. My host, in conjunction with Kyr G. of 
Prévyza, has lately purchased of the Vezir for one 
year, for 95,000 piastres, the farm of the salt 
works and fisheries of Arta, in which is included 
the sole right of fishing throughout the gulf, ex- 
cept within the district of Prévyza. 

March 16.—A strong easterly wind prevents 
me from leaving Vonitza until 3.30 p. m., when, 
embarking in the sakkoleva with Messrs. K. 
and G. and our vice-consul of Prévyza, we 
follow the coast for two hours as far as a bay 
between the capes Volimi and Khaliki, where a 
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paledkastro called Ruga induces me to land. It 
is a Hellenic fortress, about half a mile in cir- 
cumference, surrounded on three sides by a lake 
about 500 yards wide, beyond which are heights 
covered with thick woods. The lake communi- 
cates at its two extremities with the sea in sea- 
sons of rain, but at present is separated by a 
narrow beach. The walls are more or less pre- 
served in the whole circuit; and in one or two 
places there are some foundations of rectangular 
towers of the ordinary kind. Near one of them a 
piece of wall, which is standing to the height of 
twelve feet, is a complete specimen of the second or 
polygonal kind of Greek masonry : the stones being 
of various shapes, accurately fitted to one another 
without cement, and none of them rectangular. 
On the summit of this wall are a few other masses 
which seem to show that the upper courses of the 
walls were of more regular masonry. Perhaps 
these, as well as the towers, were repairs or addi- 
tions to the original work. The inclosed space, 
which is one of the very few ploughed spots on 
this woody shore, is not much above the level of 
the sea. 

From Ruga we follow the coast, with a favour- 
able breeze, and soon pass Cape Khaliki, which is 
a sandy point projecting from a low woody cape. 
The wind falls as we approach Nisi, and ‘in conse- 
quence of the turn of the coast’ becomes contrary. 
So that it is eight in the evening before we anchor 
opposite to this tyiftlik of the Vezir, which is built 
in the usual manner of this part of the country ;— 
that is to say, the dwellings inclose a quadrangle 
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into which all the doors and windows open ; 
thus the outside presents only bare walls, and 
serves as a fortress against the robbers of Xerd- 
mero and Valto. Whenever there is any suspicion 
of danger, the cattle and other stock are collected 
at night within the square, the only entrance 
into which is a large strong gate. Some boats of 
Kyr K. of Vonitza having been very successful 
in spearing in the bay of Nisi, we have a plentiful 
supper of fish, and keep out the cold with a large 
fire, though not without some inconvenience from 


smoke, as there is no chimney. My companions 
sleep upon a carpet by the fire; I spread my mat- 
tress in the further part of the cottage where is a 
raised floor made of a few planks. 

The tyiftlik of Nisi possesses some cornfields 
among the velani oaks which cover the heights 


between it and .Cape Khaliki; in the other direc- 
tion there is a marshy bottom, grown with ashes, 
oaks, and other trees, and frequented by wild 
hogs’. Those who hunt them say that the animal 
generally makes directly at the man who wounds 
him, and if the hunter is not very alert, the hog 
by his strength and-quickness seldom fails to in- 
flict a most severe wound with his short thick 
reverted tusk. No wonder the ancients without 
fire-arms held these animals in so much respect. 
The forests extend from hence, with a few inter- 
vals only of cultivated country, as far as Lefkadha, 
and besides swine, abound with three species of 
deer, the eAagu, tAat@u, and Capxac:, which by the 


 aypoxotpot. 
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description of them are the red deer, the fallow 
deer, and roe. 

March 17.—The wind being contrary for Lu- 
traki, and the passage round the inner curve of 
the bay of Nisi being muddy for loaded horses, 
we cross the bay in boats, and ride up to Palim, 
or Balim Bey. This operation, as we have an 
escort of thirty Albanians besides our own bag- 
gage, takes us till 10.30. Palim-bey is another 
farm of the Vezir, having a few kalambékki and 
corn-fields and flocks belonging to it, in the midst 
of the woods. It differs only from Nisi in having 
a larger house, by way of a serai or pyrgo, and a 
garden of fine lemon and cypress trees attached to 
the house, with a few kalyvia on the outside of the 
quadrangle. We had intended to pass the last 
night here had the wind been more favourable. 
The level which separates the farm from the sea 
is covered with large plane trees, together with 
some oaks, both common and velani, wild pears, 
paliuria, and other shrubs. In the most marshy 
parts ashes are numerous; this tree, which is not 
very common in Greece, is generally called by 
its ancient name Melia, but. is here known by 
that of Fraxo, an abbreviation of the Latin Frax- 
inus. The hills behind the tyiftlik are clothed 
with oaks, velanidhiés, and pirnaria; beyond 
them, three miles from Palim-bey, formerly stood 
Aghius Saranda, and beyond it Tersova and Vus- 
tri. Beyond a peaked snowy summit, 2 hours 
to the southward of the summit of the mountain of 
Pergandi, was the monastery Robé, reckoned 4 hours 
from Palim-bey. These and twenty other villages 

VOL. III. Kk 
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or monasteries in this part of Acarnania are now 
deserted and ruined. On the western side of the 
mountains were Zavérdha, Sklavena, Runisi, Sy- 
nodhi, and Bogonia, formerly all large villages, but 
now reduced to insignificance, or totally deserted. 

Having remained at Palim-bey until our AIl- 
banians have dined, we leave it at 12.20, and at 
| cross a stream shaded by large planes, and 
flowing from the southern side of the summit of 
the mountain of Varnaka. After passing over a 
root of the same hills, we proceed along the side 
of them until, at 1.20, they slope into the narrow 
harbour of Lutraki, where on its western side are 
a Dogana and Kula surrounded with a wall; from 
the head of the harbour we proceed through a 
narrow gorge, called Dhafniés', from the nume- 


rous bay trees which grow here, and which are 
mixed with bushes of Palitri and wild Kharib? ; 
the hills on either side are covered with thick 
underwood. This is a strong pass, and like those 
of Amvrakia and Kekhrenia, may be considered 
one of the gates of Acarnania. At Lutraki, and 
in a halt for our Albanian infantry by the way, 
we lost 15 minutes. Having entered the valley, 
we begin at 2.20 to skirt the marsh, on the op- 
posite side of which I passed when coming from 
Amvrakia to Lutraki, on June the 19th, 1805. 
Little streams ooze from the foot of the hills on 
our right, and flow into the marsh. At 2.45 
we are opposite to the end of the marsh, and 
to the hollow on the slope of the opposite moun- 


* Aagrea (c. 


> ’Aypwaic KourZemiace. 
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tain, through which leads the road to Amvraktia. 
Leaving this to the left, we mount the hills through 
ravines shaded with olives, and at 3.55 arrive at 
Katana, at the house of Mr. George Mavromati. 
Katina is situated on a fertile range of hills, which 
are divided by an elevated valley from Mount 
Bumisto ; on one side of this valley, beyond a hill, 
is the river which, taking its rise near Komboti, 
joins the sea between Palim-bey and Lutraki. 
The heights of Katina extend southward, with a 
little inclination to the east, for a distance of about 
12 miles. This ridge consists of hard limestone, 
covered with a stratum of fertile soil, which feeds 
numerous sheep and oxen, and has some intervals 
cultivated with wheat and barley. These and the 
produce of the velanidhiés scattered in the woods, 
once supported a considerable population in the 
towns of Katina and Makhala, which are now 
mere villages, and in several subordinate places 
now abandoned. The olan plains, though still 
cultivated to a considerable extent, and better 
peopled than Acarnamia, have declined nearly in 
the same proportion, and among the Beys of 
Vrakhori, some of whom formerly derived 3000/. 
a year from their landed property, not one has 
now a third of that income. 

In Katana there remain not more than forty 
inhabited houses ; seventy were abandoned in the 
course of the last year, chiefly in consequence of 
the excessive expence attending the quartering of 
Albanians, who all pass through this dervéni in 
their way to or from Aztolia, or the south-western 
parts of Acarnania. This grievance has particu- 

Kk2 
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larly pressed upon them since the death of Yusuf 
Aga, the Validé Kiayassy, when Aly obtained 
the Mukata of Karlili, and immediately sent his 
Albanians into the country. He is now making 
his first visit in person. His chief object is to 
substitute his own Albanians for the Greek arma- 
toli, who under the command of their captains 
were in the service and pay of the villages. As 
soon as his intentions were known, many of the 
armatoli fled into the islands, and returned from 
thence as robbers. The individual among them 
whose enterprize and knowledge of the country 
renders him at present most formidable, is named 
Dhrako Griva', first cousin of the Katziko-lannis, 
two celebrated characters of the same stamp, 
whom the Vezir succeeded in destroying. 

Griva began his career at an early age, like 
most of these heroes, by entering into a band of 
robbers, to whom he recommended himself by his 
activity, hardiness, and cruelty. It was his prac- 
tice to tie every Musulman who fell into his hands, 
or any unfortunate Christian who had given him 
offence, to a tree, to be fired at by his followers as 
a mark. Having rendered himself the terror of 
the villages of Karlili, and long defied the efforts 
of the Vezir as Dervént Aga, he was at length, at 
the Pasha’s suggestion, taken into the service 


and pay of the district as captain of armatoli, to 


keep the country clear of thieves. He was after- 
wards disgraced by the same influence, and super- 
seded by Katziko Ianni, because he could not, or 


Dhrako is an addition to his real name, meaning any thing 


monstrous, 
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would not (as it is said), murder Mitjo' Mavro- 
mati of Katina for His Highness. Griva had then 
no other resource than to enter into the Russian 
service in the Islands, from which he passed into 
that of the French, and in both has succeeded in 
tormenting the Vezir by continual depredations on 
his territories*, Varnaka, a village once of 400 
families, but now deserted, is at present the prin- 
cipal resort of the thieves. To the spoliation of 
the kleftes is to be added that of the Albanians 
sent against them; these, together with the simi- 
lar effects of the collection of troops in 1807 
against the Russians at Lefkadha, and of those 
now assembled to observe the French, have almost 
depopulated the entire country around Mount 
Bumisto, or between the Ambracian gulf and Leu- 
cadian sea. 

The Vezir, when he halted here the day before 
yesterday, lodged at the house of the son of the 
very Mavromati whom he had formerly put to 
death. Mitjo was a man of considerable property, 
and much beloved in Acarnania, where he long 
acted as agent of Kurt Pasha in the management 


His 


of the armatoli and police of this province. 


1 MirZoc, familiariter, or did rot like the terms of ser- 
b | > ’ 


xaidevrexa, as the modern vice, which rendered him liable 


Greeks say, for Anpihroctoc. to be sent to any part of the 


* In October 1809, he be- 
came our prisoner at the cap- 
ture of Zante, together with his 
comrades in the French service. 
The greater part of them en- 
tered into the Greek regiments 


which were then formed. Griva 


Mediterranean, and _ preferred 
trusting to Aly, who accepted 
his offer of services, taking care 
to retain a part of his family as 
a pledge of his fidelity, and 
made him koledji of Vonitza 


and Plaghia. 
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friendship with Kurt was a crime in the eyes of 
Aly, which Mitjo’s riches rendered unpardonable. 
Conscious of the injury he had done to the family, 
the Vezir ordered the house to be searched before 
he entered it, though when he announced to May- 
romati at Prévyza that he intended to lodge with 
him in passing through Katina, he pretended 
never to have heard that his old friend Mitjo, 
as he called him, was dead. After dining at 
Katina he went forward to Makhala, accompanied 
by 1500 Albanians, whose pay is four months in 
arrear. Secarcely any chieftain but Aly could 
take such a liberty with these men, as there is 
nothing on which Albanians are so sensitive. In 
the meantime, rove kuPepvaan, he quarters them on 
the places which he passes through, and thus they 
can live without pay, which they have no doubt of 
receiving in the end, that being a point in which 
Aly dares not deceive them. 

March 18.—The view from Katina, though 
confined by the mountains to the west and east, 
commands some distant objects through the open- 
ings to the north and south—namely, Mounts 
Olytzika and Tzumérka in the former direction, 
with the mill above Arta, which was one of my 
former stations. ‘To the southward beyond ivlia 
appear the great summits of Voidhia and ‘Olono in 
the Moréa. 

Our escort of thirty Albanians from Prévyza is 
joined by ten more from Vonitza by direction of 
Kyr K., who, as Hodja-bashi of that place, has 
the direction of these troops within his own dis- 
trict. The necessity of this reinforcement shows 
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how insecure the country is supposed to be beyond 
the range of the Albanian muskets. 

Half a mile below the lowest houses of Katina, 
a little on the left of the road to Makhala, is the 
upper extremity of a Hellenic fortress which occu- 
pies the slope of the ridge of Katina on its east- 
ern side. The valley into which it descends is a 
continuation of that which we followed yesterday 
coming from Lutraki, being the same as that I 
described on the 18th of June, 1805, as included 
between the parallel ridges of Amvrakia and Ka- 
tina. The existing remains consist of foundations 
of regular masonry belonging to an acropolis which 
surrounded a theatre-shaped piece of ground at the 
head of a water-course : vestiges of the town walls 
are seen also on the descent towards the valley, 
and I am told there are others quite at the foot 
of the mountain. The city, therefore, was large 
as well as important by its position, which com- 
manded the principal passage from Epirus through 
Acarnama into Aitolia. It is supposed by the 
learned of this part of the country to be Conope, 
because there is a small village, situated a few 
miles to the south-west, named Konopitza. Co- 
nope, however, was certainly beyond the Achelous, 
in Avtoha ; and Konopitza no more indicates the 
position of Conope than Amvrakia does that of 
Ambracia. 

Our road continues to follow the crest of the 
ridge over heights remarkable for their variety 
of form, and for many immense circular cavities, 
covered within with trees, and at the bottom of 


some of which are deep pools of water. The 
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trees are chiefly pirnaria, and the rocks, as gene- 
rally in this part of Acarnania, a hard yellow 
limestone, or marble, which is very handsome 
when polished. The heights are uncultivated, 
but produce a fine herbage, affording an excel- 
lent pasture for sheep. At 3 p.m., after hav- 
ing ridden 50 minutes from the Paledkastro, the 
monastery of Agrilid is a mile and a half to the 
left, on a point of land on the western side of 
the lake of Valto or Amvrakia, opposite to that 
part of the mountain of Kekhrenia which I de- 
scended on the way from that village to Amvrakia. 
The projection on which Agrilid stands, is an 
abrupt termination of the ridge beginning on the 
eastern side of Lutraki, and upon which stand 
the villages Sparto, Amvrakia, and Stanu. Below 
Agrilié is the narrowest and deepest part of the 
lake. In dry summers nothing remains but a cir- 
cular pool in that part, all the rest bemg dry or 
muddy. It is the opinion at Katuna, that by 
means of a few canals of drainage, and at the ex- 
pence of about 60 purses, all but the pool near 
Agrilid might be made capable of bearing maize 
or any other kind of grain in abundance. Some 
parts of the edges of the lake when dry are now 
cultivated in that manner, as I witnessed below 
Amvrakia on my former journey. 

We now leave the few dispersed houses which 
form the village of Konopitza, or Konopina, two 
miles on the right, and at 3.35 pass through the 
ruins of the village of ‘Anino, from whence came 
the family of that name which is now one of the 


principal in Cefalonia. On the opposite slope of 
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the mountain of Kekhrenia were formerly Alpitza 
and Makri, from which latter came the Makris of 
Zante. At 3.50 we halt for a quarter of an hour 
at a large well of ancient construction resembling 
another which I observed close to the walls of the 
Paledkastro of Katuna. Several others, all pro- 
bably works of the ancient Greeks, are said to 
exist in this ridge, which is totally deficient in 
superficial sources. All the larger houses at 
Katana and Makhala are provided with cisterns 
for collecting rain water. At 4.45 we pass Papad- 
hates, or Papalates, standing on the crest of the 
ridge, and now containing only a few cottages, and 
there arrive in sight of a valley to the westward, 
included on one side by the mountains which pro- 
trude from Bumisto towards Tragamésti, and on 
the other by the ridge which, trending westerly 
from that of Makhala, borders the great plain of the 
Achelous to the north-west. In an opening between 
the two ranges the sea appears. On the opposite 
side of the valley, at the foot of the hills towards 
Tragamésti, are the villages of Babini, Makhera, 
and Khrysovitzi, lying in that order from south- 
east to north-west. At 5.15 we arrive at the 
highest point of the ridge, where stands a ruined 
windmill, visible from Katina, and which is a con- 
spicuous object to all the surrounding country. 
Immediately below it begin the houses of the vil- 
lage of Makhala, which are dispersed over a slope 
falling towards the plain of the Achelous. 

It may be a question, whether the lake of Agrilio, 
or the marsh between Katina and Lutraki, was the 
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scene of a transaction of the year B. c. 391, which 
is related by Xenophon’. The Acheans, who 
were in possession of Calydon, finding themselves 
greatly annoyed by the Acarnanians, who were 
assisted by some Athenians and Beeotians, craved 
the succour of the Lacedemonians, who sent Age- 
silaus, with two more and some allies, to join the 
Acheans. Agesilaus, previously to entering the 
hostile territory, sent a message to Stratus, threat- 
ening to destroy the whole country unless the 
Acarnanians quitted their alliance and joined that 
of Sparta; but they disregarded his menaces, re- 
tired into their cities, and drove their cattle to a 
distant part of the country. Agesilaus then en- 
tered Acarnania, and destroyed every thing within 
his reach ; but marched not more than ten or twelve 
stades each day, by which mode of proceeding, at 
the end of fourteen or fifteen days, he had thrown 
the Acarnanians so much off their guard, that many 
of them resumed their rural employments. He then 
made a sudden march of 160 stades in one day to 
a lake surrounded by mountains, where the greater 
part of the cattle of the Acarnanians was collected ’, 
and thus captured a great quantity of horses, oxen, 
and sheep, besides men, all which he sold the 
next day. In the evening he was aitacked by the 
Acarnanians and forced to descend from his po- 
sition on the heights, into a plain and meadow on 
the bank of the lake, from whence there was only 
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a narrow and difficult outlet across the mountains !. 
By this pass Agesilaus attempted to retreat on the 
following day, but the Acarnanians had occupied 
the mountains on either side of it, from whence 
their light armed annoyed their opponents by 
missiles, easily escaping into shelter when pur- 
sued by the cavalry or hoplite. The Acarnanian 
hoplite, with the greater part of their peltaste, 
were posted on the summit of the mountain to the 
left of the enemy’s line of march; and this moun- 
tain happened to be the more accessible of the 
two to horsemen and hoplite. Agesilaus, there- 
fore, after sacrificing, during which operation 
many of his troops were wounded, ordered an 
advance upon the height to his left. All the 
hoplitee who had arrived at 15 years beyond the 
age of puberty ran forward, preceded by the ca- 
valry, and followed by Agesilaus himself with the 
remainder of the forces. In this manner they 
reached, and slew or put to flight the Acarnanians 
on the declivity of the mountain, by whom they 
had been annoyed. Nor did those on the summit 
of the ridge wait for the encounter, though the 
peltaste had slain some of the horsemen and 
horses of the enemy in the ascent. The loss of 
the Acarnanians on this day was about 300. 
Agesilaus then continued to ravage the country, 
and even presented himself at the request of the 
Acheans before some of the cities, but none sur- 
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rendered to him; and as the autumn was advanc- 
ing, he decided upon retiring from Acarnania, 
replying to the Achzans, who requested him to 
remain, so long at least as to prevent the Acar- 
nanians from sowing their corn, that the more 


they sowed the more inclined they would be to 
peace. His retreat through A%tolia, adds the 
historian, was by passes through which it would 


have been impossible for any numbers to have 
found their way, had the Aitolians, who hoped for 
his assistance in the recovery of Naupactus, been 
desirous of preventing him’. 

Although the Valto, or lake of Agrilio, may 
seem better to deserve the description of a Aiuvy 
in the present time of the year than that between 
Katina and Lutraki, there is probably little dif- 
ference in their dimensions in the season of the 
expedition of Agesilaus. Both are surrounded by 
mountains, that of Valto more closely; but for 
that reason it was less adapted to the assemblage 
of the Acarnanian cattle than the lake of Lutraki, 
which has at all times a greater extent of pasture 
around it. The latter had also the advantage of 
being farther removed from the frontier of Atolia, 
whereas the southern extremity of the lake of 
Agrilid is not many miles from Stratus and the 
Achelous. The ravine therefore by which I as- 
cended from the marsh of Lutraki to Katina 
seems to have been the defile in which the Acar- 
nanians opposed the Spartans. In this case the 
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hill of Katina itself was the position of the Acar- 
nanian hoplite and peltaste, which was taken by 
the bold charge of the Spartans. There is indeed 
another opening conducting from the marsh of 
Lutraki, which leads towards Amvrakia; but as 
this would have carried Agesilaus farther from the 
frontier, and would have obliged him to march 
along one side or the other of the lake of Agrilié, 
both difficult routes, and that to the westward 
defended by the fortified town near Katuna, it is 
not probable that he should have ventured into 
so hazardous a situation. It seems evident, more- 
over, that he retreated by the same route by 
which he had arrived, that is to say, into the 
plain of Aetés; for on this side of the ridge of 
Katana lay the principal extent and the more 
fertile parts of Acarnania, through which he had 
made his fifteen marches, probably in various 
directions, as convenience or plunder prompted. 
The last day’s march of 160 stades, by which 
he surprised the Acarnanians, would seem from 
the distance to have been begun from a position 
on the Achelous. It is almost unnecessary to 
point out how perfectly the geography of Atoha 
justifies the remark of Xenophon, as to the dif_i- 
culty which Agesilaus would have found in re- 
treating through that country to Calydon, had the 
ZEtolians been adverse to him, his only routes 
being along one side or other of the lake of 
Apokuro, or through the passes of Zygos, or if 
he entered the maritime plains from Acarnania, 
along the borders of the lagoons of Anatoliko and 
Mesolénghi. 
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March 19.—The ruined windmill behind Mak- 
hala commands a magnificent prospect. As at 
Katina, I recognize to the north Mount Olytzika, 
near Ioannina, and to the south-east the mountains 
Voidhia and ‘Olono, in the Moréa, to which are 
here added, the Sandameridtiko of Elis and the 
Mavra Vuna near Dyme. But the principal ob- 
jects are the Ztolian plains, with their noble river 
and lakes, the positions of Stratus, Thermus, and 
Conope, the great summits called Arakhova and 
Viéna, and Mount Rigani, near Naupactus. In 
the midst of the basin which les to the westward 
of the ridge of Makhala, and which is surrounded 
on the other sides by Mount Bumisto, by the moun- 
tains towards the sea coast, and by that which 
slopes on the opposite side to the right bank of the 
Achelous, rises an insulated height, surrounded 
by Hellenic walls, on the western point of which 
stands a monastery, called Porta, properly » Ma- 
vayia oTny Tloprav. In the lower part of the in- 
closure a ruined tower is conspicuous, having eight 
courses of regular masonry still standing, and on 
either side of it some walls of polygonal masonry, 
which have an appearance of a more remote an- 
tiquity than the tower. 

Makhaia, to judge by the ruins dispersed over 
the hill on which it stands, was once a con- 
siderable town; there are now not more than 50 
families. It is said to be the healthiest position 
in the interior of Karlili. Katina, although nearly 
as high, does not enjoy such good air in summer, 
because the day breeze which draws through the 
opening of Lutraki passes over the marshes. In the 
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winter and spring it suffers from cold, and in the 
end of the summer and autumn from the vicinity 
of the Valto of Agrilio and the effluvia of the mud 
which is continually stirred up by the wild hogs. 

Makhala, Katana, Zavitza, Tragamésti, Katokhi 
and Stamna, now reduced to inconsiderable vil- 
lages, were all flourishing towns in the time of 
Kurt Pasha. Katina was considered the richest 
and most polished. Many families have migrated 
from these places to the islands. 

From Makhala to Skortis takes us an hour and 
twenty minutes, with our Albanians on foot. At 
Skortus there are only two families left. The 
ruins of the village stand at the foot of a small 
height, surrounded with an ancient Greek wall, of 
which there remain in some places two or three 
courses of regular masonry. From hence I pro- 
ceed to the summit of the hill of Lygovitzi, which 
rises immediately above Skortis, in search of some 
ruins which a woman of the latter place, probably 
for the sake of getting rid of us, described as a 
peya kaotoov, but where | find nothing, after an 
ascent through a thick wood of velanidhi oaks, 
and over difficult rocky paths, but the ruins of 
four or five churches among the trees, and on the 
summit some remains of a small castle, apparently 
of the same date as the churches. I have since 
been informed, however, that among the woods on 
the south-eastern face of the hill, the walls are 
traceable of an ancient Hellenic city, which, by its 
position relatively to Conope at Anghelé-Kastro, 
would seem to have been Metropolis. 


The persons left in charge of the monastery, on 
1p 
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perceiving our approach, locked it up and fled 
into the woods, taking us for thieves. My Alba- 
nian Palikaria had not only climbed up the hill 
on foot, but found their way into the building 
before I could reach the summit on horseback. 
The monks have not occupied the house since 
the country has been tormented by the frequent 
incursions of robbers from the islands: its landed 
property is considerable, but not so large as that of 
Vlokhé. There is a neat small church, a cistern, 
and several cells. 

The prospect from the monastery, which stands 
just below the summit, repays the trouble of ascend- 
ing the hill. To the south are seen Kastro Tor- 
nése, and the plains of Klis and Achaia; to the 
north-eastward the mountains of ‘Agrafa, from 
whence extends the hilly country which terminates 
in the plain of Vrakhori, bounded on the 8.E. by 
the lake and hills of Apokuro, and the great ridge 


of Zygés or Aracynthus. Beyond the mountains 
of Apdkuro are seen those of Kravari, ending to 
the south in Mount Rigani over ‘Epakto. The 
ereat mountain Viéna, which hides Velukhi, has 


its whole range extended before us. As well from 
its vicinity to the capital Z’hermus, as from its be- 
ing the most exiensive and central sumuinit of 
ABtoha, this mountain seems exactly suited to the 
Panetolium, which Pliny names as one of the 
mountains of AXtolia. No other author, I believe, 
has alluded to it, although one of the highest and 
greatest of the ridges of Greece. 

At the foot of the steep woody descent of the 
mountain is a large deep perennial lake, abound 
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ing in fish and wild fowl, and discharging a copi- 
ous stream into the Achelous, the broad bed of 
which is separated only from the lake by a narrow 
plain. The junction of this discharge of the lake 
with the Achelous occurs a little below that of the 
river anciently called Cyathus, which flows from 
the lake of Vrakhoéri and joins the main river op- 


posite to Anghelokastro. Two miles below the 
union of the discharge from the lake of Lygovitzi, 


the Achelous is joined by a second tributary on the 
right bank proceeding from a marsh, and between 
them on the same side by a third smaller stream. 
The broad white bed of the Achelous, from which 
it derives the modern name Aspro, is widest be- 
tween the site of Stratus at Surovigli and the lake 
of Lygovitzi. On the right bank, between Suro- 
vieli, the extremity of the mountain of Kekhrenia 
and the northern side of the lake of Lygovitzi, is a 
triangular plain, once the chief support of Stratus, 
but now almost entirely uncultivated, as it always 
has been in the memory of the present Acarna- 
nians, though nothing inferior in natural fertility 
to that of Vrakhori. 

Having dined upon some provisions brought 
with us from Makhala, very much in the manner of 
the kleftes, whom we are taken for, we descend 
through woods of velanidhi, among which are a 
few corn-fields, and some horses belonging to the 
monastery, into the direct road from Skortus to 
Prédhromo,—pass through some large flocks of 
sheep, which are attended by Vlakhiote Karagu- 
nidhes of Mount Pindus, and arrive at Prédhromo 
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at half-past 4 p.m. The distance from Skortis is 
an hour and a quarter. 

Prédhromo' stands exactly opposite to Khryso- 
vitzi as Skortis does to Babini. In the valley 
between the two former, and about a mile in a 
direct line from Proédhromo, rises an insulated 
hill, the summit and one side of which are enclosed 
with the remains of Hellenic walls, the summit 
forming a separate inclosure. It appears to have 
been nothing more than a small fortified copy, like 
that at Skortais, and very inferior in importance 
to the cities which stood at Porta and near Katina. 
Anciently it would seem that every village in 
Acarnania was walled, whence we may infer that 
their insecurity was almost as great as it is now. 
It may easily be conceived, indeed, that between 
the sea pirates of the adjacent islands, who were 
at all times Anisrupec avdoec’, and the semi-bar- 
barous tribes of the Epirotic and Aétolian moun- 
tains, their position was one of continued vigilance. 
Its effects, however, had not injured their cha- 
racter ; for Thucydides speaks favourably of the 
Acarnanians, and they seem not to have altogether 
degenerated when compared with other Greeks. 

The Proestés of Prédhromo, who is upwards of 
seventy years of age, remembers when there were 
60 or 70 houses in his village: there are now only 
six. It is situated just on the skirt of the woods 
which occupy all the range of hills from Lygovitzi 
to where they terminate in the plains towards the 
mouth of the Aspro. The air is said to be very 
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healthy. In the valley, and on the slopes adja- 
cent to this side of it, the Prodhromites cultivate 
wheat and barley, and they gather vallonéa', gall- 
nuts *, and a seed or berry used in dyeing, called 
peplooropoc, on the hills. The soil is a dark- 
coloured friable mould, like that of the greater 
part of Acarnania. The griniaé wheat, is sown 
from November to January, whenever there is an 
interval of dry weather favourable to it :—the 
dhiminio from the 10th of February to the 25th 
of March (old style.) If the spring be very dry 
this yields no more than 3, 4, or 5, tol; but it 
usually gives 10, while the griniaé never more than 
6 or 7. The latter would perhaps yield as much 
as the dhiminio if it were carefully cleared of 
weeds, but this is seldom done in Greece. Barley 
is sown in the same season as grinia: the harvest 
is in the middle of June (old style.) Upon the 
kind of weather which leads to a good harvest 
they have this proverb— 
Xapa ora yptoroyeva oreyva, 
Ta pura XLoviopéva, 
Me TH aur pny psx obpevny, 
Ta pmaoua ylomiopeva. 

‘“‘Joy to a dry Christmas, a snowy Epiphany, 
and a rainy Easter, then the barns will he filled.” 

The Sicilians say—Gennaro sicco borghese ricco. 

Prédhromo, like all the smaller villages of Kar- 
lili, is a Spahilik, and pays two fifteenths of the 
crop to the Spahi. The rest belongs to the Pro- 
dhromite *, who is his own labourer, and pays all 
the expences of cultivation. His condition, which 
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from this statement would seem to be independent, 
is quite the reverse. The Hodja-bashi, or Proestés 
of Tragamésti, or of any other place upon the coast 
where the Prodhromite carries his corn or other 
produce for sale, prevents him from communicat- 
ing with the islanders, who would give him a good 
price, and forces himself in as an intermediate 
purchaser, at a much lower: hence the current 
price of wheat here at present is not more that 33 
piastres the kilo of 22 okes, which is equivalent to 
about 3s. 6d. the bushel. The velanidhi, which 
being procured for the trouble of gathering would 
be a great advantage to the peasant, is monopo- 
lized in the same manner by the Proesti, who give 
him for the small sort, called yauaéa, 20 piastres 
the milliaja of 1000 lire grosse Venete. One of 
my companions tells me that he has himself lately 
bought a quantity from the primates of Karlili for 
37 piastres and sold it for 50. The large inferior 
kind of velanidhi, called xayAa, sells at 12 piastres 
the milliaja. Kikidhi, or gall-nuts, are sold by 
the gatherers for 15 paras the oke, and merzdsporo 
the same. The surrounding hills upon which these 
productions are gathered abound im stags, deer, 
roebucks, and wild boars, as well as in jackals, 
which make a disinal howling at night. 

Another disadvantage of which the Prodhro- 
mites, in common with the other small villagers of 
Acarnania, complain is, that although surrounded 
with pasture, they are unable to have any flocks, 
which all belong to the Vezir and his sons, or to 
rich Turks, or to other persons who pay the Vezir 
for permission to feed their flocks in this part of 
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the country, all which are in the care of Vlakhi- 
dtes, or of Albanians from Mount Pindus. But even 
this oppression, or that which prevents the indus- 
trious man from employing his means in the most 
advantageous manner, or from carrying the fruits 
of his labour to the best market, is less grievous 
than the direct taxes and extortions which often 
deprive him at one blow of his scanty earnings. 
The kefaliatiko, or kharatj, is 7 piastres for every 
male above ten years old, in which is included 
half a piastre for the expences of the Proestés of 
Tragamésti, the chief town of the district, or of 
the persons whom he sends here to collect it. 
The vostina, which is paid to the Spahi, is a eapi- 
tation tax of 60 paras for every married, and of 30 
paras for every unmarried man. Ta xi, or the 
dues, as the taxes are denominated collectively, 
amount at Prddhromo to near 500 piastres a year 
for each family, a large part of which consists of 
the share of an arbitrary imposition laid upon the 
village by the Proestés of Tragamésti in acquit- 
tance of the demand which the Vezir makes upon 
Karlili, to defray the expence of troops, or jour- 
neys, or wars, or upon any other pretence, and for 
the amount of which he is supposed to be account- 
able to the Porte, but does not account to any one. 
The Hodja-bashis assemble and divide the bur- 
then among the different districts, according to 
their population. Each of them afterwards adds 
to the sum the expences which he himself incurs, 
or pretends to have incurred, in journeys to attend 
the Vezir, or for entertaining and lodging Turks 
and soldiers, or for horses in the public service, 
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or upon any other plausible pretext. The impo- 


sition upon the village being as arbitrary as that 
of the Vezir upon the district, the Proestéds en- 
riches himself quickly, unless he should happen 
to be a man of extraordinary humanity, of whom 
there cannot be many in a country where honour 
and honesty are so little encouraged. In the ter- 
ritory of the Vezir they are particularly rare ; for 
it is his usual policy to appoint the worst men to 
be primates, that he may make them disgorge 
when they are full of plunder; after which he 
often allows them to begin their extortions anew. 
In the smaller villages where the chief is styled 
protoghero, or chief alderman, he arranges in like 
manner the mode of payment of the khréi among 
the families, and generally in the Vezir’s terri- 
tories, or at least in those where his authority is 
firmly established, one person is charged with this 
office, or at most two in the large towns, whereas, 
in the Elefthero-khéria of Greece, it is the com- 
mon custom for all the primati, or arkhondes, 
to meet and allot the taxes. If there be jealousy 
among them, as frequently occurs, so much the 
better for the great body of contributors, unless, 
which too often happens, one party complains 
to the Turkish authorities, and probably bri 
them for the sake of the delightful advantage of 
triumphing over some hated opponent, and of 
acting the Turk over his fellow Christians. 

But the most dreadful of all evils to the Acar- 
nanian peasant is the konakia', or lodgings which 
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he is obliged to give to the Albanian soldiers, 


although it is only upon such extraordinary 


occasions as the present progress of the Vezir 
that small villages situated so far out of the 
route as Prédhromo feel the inconvenience in its 
highest degree by the actual presence of the de- 
tested palikaria. Musta Bey, of Konitza, who was 
quartered upon Makhala, after having been sup- 
plied with provision and forage for himself and 250 
followers, insisted upon a present of 100 piastres at 
departure, but was contented with 45. This was 
an unpardonable extortion, even by the laws of the 
Aly code, and would meet with punishment if it 
were made known to him, as he only allows the 
chief armatolos to demand presents in this man- 
ner. The poor Makhalidtes, however, stand pro- 
bably too much in awe of the resentment of the 
Albanians to complain of the injury. 

March 20.—From Préodhromo to Bodholovitza', 
distance 4 hours 7 minutes, with Albanians on 
foot. We set out at 9.25, ascend the pass which 
lies immediately at the back of Prédhromo, and 
in less than half an hour arrive at the summit of 
the ridge, when there appears before us a vast 
extent of velanidhi woods, frequented only by 
robbers, or by Karagunidhes with their flocks, 
and traversed by winding paths difficult for a 
horse, and much more so for baggage. This is 
called the forest of Manina. I had taken a path 
to the left of the direct road, with a view of finding 
my way to some ruins on the bank of the Aspro, 
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called Palea Mani, but now perceive that it can- 
not be effected with the baggage horses. As the 
bolu-bashi of our Albanian escort declares at the 
same time that we are too few to be separated in 
these perilous times and places, we regain the 
common route from Prédhromo, having lost about 
8 minutes by the detour. Our guide from Pro- 
dhromo points out a place where three Turks were 
murdered two years ago, by robbers who came 
from the Islands, then occupied by the Russians. 
During a halt which we make, from 11.40 to 
12.30, to dine at a well in a little opening in the 
midst of the forest, some families of Karaganidhes 
pass us; they consist chiefly of women and chil- 
dren, walking by the side of the horses, which 
carry the tents, maize, barley, and all the do- 
mestic furniture. The infants are in baskets slung 
over the shoulders of the women, who with their 
bodies bent forward and a hurried step, drag 
along a horse, or a string of two or three horses, 
and are employed at the same time in spinning 
wool. These persons are Vlakhiotes from the 
mountains of Kalarytes, and are on their way to 
the plains of Katokhi, where the men have pre- 
ceded them with their flocks. The forest consists 
entirely of the velani oak, which never grows to a 
oreat biel but is sometimes broad and spreads 
into a great number of branches. The little under- 
wood there is, consists chiefly of the paliuri and 
wild kharib. The khryséxylo (Cotinus) used as 
a yellow dye, is also found here. Half an hour 
from Podholovitza, we emerge from the forest and 
enter on the plain which extends along the banks 
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of the Aspro to the sea. Though generally inun- 
dated in winter, it is now dry. The soil, consist- 
ing of a stiff white clay, is now under the plough 
for the reception of kalambokki, which they have 
not the means here of irrigating artificially. 

Podholovitza consists only of a tower and a qua- 
drangular inclosure of cottages surrounded by some 
wicker kalyvia: it is situated at the foot of a small 
height, surmounted by a church, on the right bank 
of the Aspro, which being now collected into a 
narrower bed than in the plain of Vrakhori, and 
augmented by the tributaries which join it near 
Anghelokastro, may be compared to the Thames 
at Staines. In summer it is very shallow, and 
may be crossed on foot at Podholovitza; but a 
quarter of a mile lower down, where a projecting 
rocky bank on the opposite side narrows the river 
to fifty yards, it is never fordable. Here is the 
ordinary ferry, and the only one except that of 
Katokhi. 

We are informed by the people of Podholovitza 
that an epidemic disorder now reigning in Karlili 
has lately carried off six persons in the village. 
We therefore cross to Guria, which is situated 
about the same distance below the ferry that Pod- 
holovitza is above it. Here I find that the Aomucn, 
as they call the sickness, was much exaggerated 
at Podholovitza, in order to frighten us away from 
thence, and that it has been worse here, though in 
neither place does it appear to be of a very malig- 
nant nature ; for though hardly a Greek house in 
this village out of 30 or 40 has escaped it, two or 
three persons only have died. It is said to begin 
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with head-ache and fever; but if the patient is 
blooded, which is almost their only remedy, he 
generally recovers in fifteen days. There are a 
few Turkish families at Guria, and a little mosque 
without a minaret. Below Guria the river spreads 
over a large space, and has some sandy islands in 
it. It then takes a long bend to the left towards 
the extreme point of the hills which slope from 
Stamna into the plain. In the opening between 
this point and some heights towards the mouth of 
the river, appears the village of Magula, on a 
small eminence in the plain, and Palea Katuna at 
the foot of the hills to the right. Katokhi is hid 
by a projection of them. 

Our Albanian escort consists partly of Maho- 
metans and partly of Christians, who are all from 
the country near Berat and Kolonia. Since we 
got rid at Makhala of a bolubashi who had per- 
suaded some of the Mussulmans that it was be- 
neath their dignity to march before ghiatrs, we 
have had no difficulties with any of them, and 
have kept them in perfect good humour by pre- 
senting them with a sheep or two every evening 
for their supper. Unlike the lazy, proud Turk, or 
the poor Greek peasant often depriv ed of all see 
by the effects of continued misery and op ; 
these Albanians are remarkable for thei ir tiie 
fatigable activity. Every commanding height 
near the road I find occupied by one or more of 
them, by the time I come in sight of it, and it 
seems to be an object of emulation who shall 
arrive first. They answer all questions upon the 
topography with remarkable intelligence and ac- 
12 
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curacy, and permission to look through my teles- 
cope is an ample reward. 

Nothing can be more dissimilar than the Alba- 
nian manners and those of the Osmanlis, the most 
indolent and phlegmatic of human beings, unless 
when roused by some extraordinary excitement. 
In one respect, however, the two people accord,— 
namely, the love of gaming, though it is forbidden 
by the religion of Mahomet. As the Albanian 
soldier seldom burthens himself with provisions, 
he commonly solaces himself at a halt upon the 
road with a pinch of snuff and a draught of water. 
On arriving at a village, the first thing they gene- 
rally do is to form a party at cards with heaps of 
paras, while those who do not play look on. A 
young man, who particularly distinguishes himself 
by his activity, named Alidis, informs me, that in 
his younger days, like many of the Albanian sol- 
diers, he attended cattle in his native mountains, 
and that at Arza, a place on Mount Trebusin, two 
hours from Klistira to the north-eastward, five 
hours from Tepeléni, and eight from Premedi, he 
was often in the habit of finding ancient coins of 
silver and copper. 

March 21.—Having procured some horses at 
Guria for some of the escort, and mounted others 
on the post-horses which we brought for the bag- 
gage from Prévyza, I cross the ferry with twelve 
of the palikaria, and proceed in an hour and a half 
to Palea Mani. The road is a horse-path, which, 
after crossing the little plain of Podholovitza, fol- 
lows a narrow level on the bank of the Achelous, 


along the edge of the forest at the foot of the lowest 
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slopes of the hills of Manina. Palea Mani is the 
modern name of a Hellenic fortress standing upon 
one of the points of these hills, in the thickest part 
of the woods. As in the ruins of Stratus, one of the 
gates stood very near an arm of the Achelous, which 
is separated from the main stream by a portion of 
its broad gravelly bed. This gate is eight feet wide, 
diminishing towards the top, which is formed by 
two opposite stones hollowed into a curve, but not 
quite meeting, and covered in the middle with a 


single quadrangular stone ten feet in length, three 


feet and a quarter in height, and two feet and a 
quarter in the lower dimension or sofht. I re- 
marked the same kind of construction in a small 
gate at Kamarina. Beams similar to the upper 
stone of the gate covered the passage in its whole 
length of eighteen feet ; but of these only two re- 
main in their places. This gateway leads into a 
small court of an irregular pentagonal form, which 
was defended externally on the side to the right in 
entering by a tower open to the court. Nearly 
opposite to the tower, a small gate leads from the 
court into the principal inclosure of the town or 
fortress. This inner gate standing on a slope, the 
beams of stone above the door project beyond one 
another like steps, and there are probably some 
corresponding steps below, which are now buried 
in the ruins and earth. The natives call the outer 
gate the Avloporta', being in fact the entrance of 
a sort of avAn, or ante-chamber, of the fortress, 
which formed a good protection to the inner gate. 


Sy Peay 
AvXo-ropra, 
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| have never seen any similar example of this kind 
of outwork. 

From the inner gate the two walls of the prin- 
cipal inclosure mount the height to a small qua- 
drangular acropolis at the summit of the hill, the 
wall to the right more directly, that to the left em- 
bracing a larger portion of the height, but both in 


curved lines, and that to the left in the upper part, 
forming a second curve, concave towards the exte- 
rior. The acropolis has an outer inclosure flanked 
by towers: both this and the Avloporta are obvi- 


ously posterior additions to the original work, being 
of more regular masonry, while that of the body of 
the place was entirely polygonal, without towers, 
and of an irregular plan, bearing strongly the 
character of a rude people, who possessed little of 
the science of military architecture as it existed in 
the more civilized parts of Greece. Such, in fact, 
was the condition of Acarnania before the age of 
Alexander. The original walls are in some parts 
near eleven feet in thickness, but are formed in 
the middle of rubble and are faced only with large 
uncemented masses. Among the posterior addi- 
tions are the remains of a tower at the lower part 
of the citadel, of which ten or twelve courses of 
regular masonry remain on one side, and a small 
part of the adjacent side. The thickness of the 
wall here consists of single stones, not more than 
two feet and a half or three feet thick. In the 
mid-height of the remaining courses there is a 
loop-hole, or window, with a course of masonry 
narrower than the rest, and projecting a few 
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inches; there is a similar projection also at the 
foot of the wall. 

The defence of the acropolis on the lower side 
towards the town is partly formed by a perpendi- 
cular excavation of the rock, upon which a wall 
has been built consisting of irregular blocks ex- 
actly fitted to the rock and to one another. The 
ruins are in no part more than eight or ten feet 
high, except at the Avldo-porta. The inclosed 
space is so extremely rugged that one is surprised 
how such a place could ever have been inhabited, 
nor is there a single excavated foundation to be 
found. The greatest length, which is from the 
Acropolis to the Avloporta, is about 600 yards. 

In position this ruin seems to accord perfectly 
with Old Cinia, which Strabo describes as a de- 
serted place situated on the Achelous, midway 
between Stratus and the sea. It is not to be in- 
ferred, however, that the Old CEnia', so called in 
the time of Strabo, was the same city which was 
founded by Alemeon after the Trojan war, and 
named Cineia in honour of Cineus; for Thucy- 
dides clearly indicates that place as identical with 
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It is surprising that the word 


Aivia is still retained in all the 


editions of Strabo, since it is 
clear, from 7 vvv in contradis- 
tinction to 7 raAare, that Strabo 
meant Oivia, or the city of the 
QCsniadz, the orthography of 
which is certain, from various 
authors, from its coins, and 
from the derivation of the 
name. 
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the famous city of the Ciniade near the mouth of 
the Achelous!. It would seem, therefore, that the 
ruins at Palea Mani are those of a small and very 
ancient city of the Acarnanes, which, having been 
deserted long before the age of Strabo, and its his- 
tory forgotten, had improperly received in his time 
the name of Old Gineia, as often occurs in the 
instance of ruins and deserted sites. It may pos- 
sibly have been Erysiche, mentioned by the poet 
Aleman, which Stephanus improperly confounds 
with the city of Ciniade, as seems evident from 
Apollodorus, whom Strabo cites to show that the 


Erysichei were an inland people of Acarnania’. 
In later times, in consequence of the commanding 
situation in the pass leading along the right bank 
of the Achelous from the upper to the maritime 
plain, the original work may have been repaired 


and furnished with towers to serve as a fortress. 
Some part of the remains at the acropolis con- 
sists of Roman tiles, mixed with small stones and 
mortar, built on the Hellenic wall. As the pass 
naturally divided the territory of the Giniade from 
that of the Metropolite, to one of those two people 
probably the fortress belonged. At present there 
is no road to the northward beyond Palea Mani ; 
the wide branching bed of the <Achelous, the 
marshes and lake at the foot of the steep woody 
mountain of Lygovitzi, and the thick forest be- 
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tween the latter and Palea Mani, being impass- 
able, except to the shepherds and peasants of the 
neighbourhood. The woods around the ruin con- 
sist of oak, ilex, maple, and various kinds of un- 
derwood, festooned with wild grapes. 

On the opposite side of the river stands a small 
tjiftlik and pyrgo called St. Elias, around which 
the lower falls of Zygds reach to the river side, 
and are covered with the cultivated fields belong- 
ing to Stamna. This village, distant three or four 
miles to the south-eastward, is situated upon a 
ridge, sloping on one side into a narrow plain on 
the bank of the Aspro, and on the other to the 
lagoon of Anatoliké, on the border of which 
Stamna has a skala and some magazines. At 
Anghelokastro, which is two or three miles to the 
north-eastward of St. Elias, is a rumed castle of 
middle times, standing upon the lowest heights of 
Zygos, with a small village below it in the corner 
of the Atolian plain. The mountain above An- 
ghelokastro and Stamna is separated from the 
highest woody summit of Zygds, upon which 
stands Khierasova, by the pass of Klisura, already 
described as leading directly through the lofty 
ridge of Aracynthus, by a narrow rocky cleft 
forming a natural gate of communication between 
maritime AXtolia and the great interior plain '. 

Having returned from Palea Mani to Guria, we 
proceed in the afternoon to Anatoliko, over a plain 
of the same clayey white soil before remarked, 
and producing maize, wheat, barley, and flax. It 


* See Vol. I. pp. 119. 154. 
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is marshy in some places, and near Anatoliké is 
artificially drained. In the parts most distant 
from the mountains dhiminié is not sown, as little 
rain falls in the spring, and they have not the 
means of irrigation. The distance from Gurid to 
the ferry of Anatoliké is two hours menzil pace ; 
but in a direct line much less, because the road 
makes a great turn to avoid the ridge, which, 
sloping from Stamna, ends in a point at which 
stands a hamlet called Masti, where we arrived in 
forty minutes from Guria. In approaching Ana- 
toliko we pass through some of its gardens and 
olive plantations, at the foot of a hill which is 
quite unconnected with the heights of Stamna, 
and borders the lagoon on the west almost as far 
as the outer sea. Having crossed the lagoon in a 
monoxylo, we proceed to the house of an iatrés, 
who is brother-in-law of my travelling companion 
K——. The island of Anatoliké is about three 
miles distant from the northern extremity of the 
lagoon at the foot of the ridge of Stamna, and a 
mile distant from the bank on either side to the 
east and west. The island is so small as to be 
entirely covered with the town, which contains 
about 400 houses. Though some of these are 
large, the place is not at present in a flourishing 
state. Being, like Mesolonghi, supported chiefly 
by the profits of its ships and maritime commerce, 
it has suffered by the war, and many of the lower 
orders are deprived of their employment as sailors. 

The territory extends three or four miles along 
either shore of the lagoon, and produces corn for 
about two months’ consumption, wine rather more 
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than sufficient for the place, with a quantity of 
oil which admits of an export to the vaiue of 
40,000 piastres in the alternate years, when the 
full olive crop occurs. The fresh and salted fish 
from the lake furnish a traffic with Zakytho and 
other neighbouring places. The Vezir takes 46 
purses a year for the fishery and other revenues of 
the crown from the proesti of Anatoliké, who share 
the farm with other principal persons of the place. 
These 23,000 piastres include 700 kharatjes, toge- 
ther with the imposts of the two villages of Magula 
and Neo-khério, near the mouth of the Aspro. 
My host the latrés says, that during the six 
years he has lived here he has been five years ill ; 
while the natives have not such bad health—a 
melancholy state of affairs for the doctor, but which 
would be much more so were it not that according 
to the common custom in Greece he receives a 
fixed stipend. From the looks of the inhabitants 
I should not have supposed the place healthy : 
indeed, the narrowness of the lagoon in this part 
and the woody mountains which inclose it on three 
sides, seem far less favourable to health than the 
open and well-ventilated situation of Mesolénghi, 
where the people in every sense of the word are a 
well-looking race. The small quantity of salt held 
in solution by the water at Anatoliko, as I was 
surprised to find on tasting it, may also affect the 
quality of the air: the lagoon towards Mesolonghi, 
on the contrary, is as salt as the sea. This shows 
that all the northern part of the lake is chiefly 
formed by springs from the surrounding moun- 


tains, of which indeed there are several to be seen 
12 
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on the neighbouring shore, particularly one near 
Klistra, and another near a fresh-water marsh 
opposite to the town to the eastward. Though 
the water of the former is considered much the 
better, the mondxyla are more frequently sent 
to the latter because it is nearer. In the town 
there are only cisterns for rain water. 

March 22.—From Anatoliké the ruined mill 
above Makhala is visible to the N.N.W.; anda 
little to the left of it is seen the hill of Lygovitzi, 
then Mount Bimisto in a line with Stamna, and 
a pointed height to the southward of that village 
on the same ridge, called St. Elias. In all other 
directions the view is much circumscribed by the 
neighbouring part of Mount Zygds and by the 
height on the western side of the lagoon. 

The distance in a direct line from Anatolik6é to 
Mesolonghi is about 6 G. m. With a monoxylo it 
is almost double the distance, on account of a long 
low cape which separates the lagoon of Anatolik6 
from that of Mesolonghi, leaving only a communi- 
cation between them half a mile broad, between 
the extremity of the cape and the ramma or thread 
of land which separates all the lagoons from the 
open sea. Having landed on the eastern shore at 
3 p.m. we proceed to Mesolonghi by land. Al- 
ready have the post-meridian thunder-showers, 
which characterize the Grecian spring, com- 
menced. Both yesterday and to-day the clouds 
collected on the mountains about noon, and fell 
afterwards in rain accompanied with lightning. 
After an hour’s ride, we are obliged to take shelter 
from one of these storms in a tower at the Aliki, 
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or salt-works, which are situated to the right of 
the road, on the narrow point of land. These 
salt-works belong to Mesolénghi, and produce 
28000 piastres a year. Instead of repeated sup- 
plies of water being let into the salt-pans, as at 
Lefkadha, by which each pan produces a thick- 
ness of a foot or two of salt, and only the lower 
part of the salt is impure, it is here gathered as 
fast as each admission of water is evaporated ; the 
consequence of which is, that a great quantity of 
earth is mixed with the salt, and only small por- 
tions of it are white and pure. There is another 
salt-work in the lagoon of Bokhori. As soon as 
the weather clears we proceed, and soon enter 
the olive-grounds, gardens, and marshy ditches 
of Mesolénghi. In the town I find the Vezir 
Aly and all his court. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
TOLIA, ACARNANIA. 


Kurt-aga, Calydon—Temple of Diana Laphria—River Evenus 
—Mount Chalcis—To Aia Triadha —Neokhéri—Stamna— 
(Etolo-Acarnanan agriculture — Return to Neokhori — Ma- 
gala — Kurtzolari— Katokhi— Trikardh6-kastro, Giniade— 
March of Philip from Limnea to Einiade—Pheeteie— Medeon 
—Metropolis—Conope, Ithoria, Peantum—-E leus—A rtemita 
—Oxeie—Lakes Melite, Cynia, Uria—Lake of Calydon— 
Course of the Achelous below GAiniade. 


Marcu 25.—Kurt-aga, the site of Calydon, is a 
ride of 1 hour and 35 minutes from Mesolénghi. 
Midway, opposite te the eastern termination of the 
lagoon of Mesolénghi, at a Zevyadari, or farm be- 
longing to Stathaki, one of the proesti of Meso- 
longhi, are some remains of ancient buildings, 
resembling Roman baths. Two chambers subsist 
which have curved and arched niches in the walls, 
and on the outside several holes, one of which is 
partly filled with indurated sediment formed by 
a long continued course of water. These remains 
mark, perhaps, the position of Halicyrna, which 
Pliny states to have been near Pleuron, and 
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Strabo describes as a xn situated 30 stades 
below Calydon towards the sea’. 

The first object which arrests the attention on 
approaching the remains of Calydon, is a wall of 
regular masonry formed of quadrangular blocks 
about three feet in their longest dimension, and 
standing on the side of a projecting hill, from 
which many of the stones have rolled down into 
the bed of a small torrent. This wall formed part 
of an oblong quadrangular building, inclosing all 
the summit of the height, which bemg much 
steeper towards the torrent than on the other sides, 
required in that part the support of a strong but- 
tress, or projection from the quadrangle; this is 
the portion of the building which is now so con- 
spicuous; its height is about 18 feet. As this 
ruin is entirely separate from the enclosure of 
the city, it is probably the remains of the peri- 
bolus of a temple, such edifices having often been 
placed on the outside of Greek cities, where, 
protected by their sanctity, they were left open 
to the use of the surrounding country. Al- 
though not a vestige of the temple itself re- 
mains aboveground, the magnitude of the peri- 
bolus, with the beauty and grandeur of the posi- 
tion, give the greatest reason to believe that here 
stood the temple of Apollo Laphreeus, which, ac- 
cording to the words of Strabo, would seem to 
have been not within but near the town of Caly- 


' Strabo, p. 460. For Adkvpva read ‘AXixvpva.—Plin. H. N. 
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don'. Diana Laphrea, or Laphria, was another 
of the protecting deities of the Calydonii, and was 
worshipped perhaps in the same temple, or in an 
adjoining sanctuary. When Augustus founded Pa- 
tree, and peopled it in part with the inhabitants of 
Calydon, he directed the statue of Diana Laphrea 
to be given to the new colony, where it was placed 
in the acropolis, in a temple dedicated to the god- 
dess, who was honoured with an annual festival, a 
procession, and a very cruel sacrifice’. The re- 
mains of the walls of Calydon are traceable in their 
whole circuit of near two miles and a half; they 
subsist in most parts to the height of three or four 
feet, and are formed of the same kind of masonry 
as the peribolus of the temple. They included 
the last falls of Mount Zygos towards the river 
Fidhari or Evenus, with the exception of the ex- 
treme point, which was excluded. On the western 
side the wall descends along the left bank of the 
torrent before-mentioned, until, after receiving the 
waters from the slopes of the city itself, through 
an opening made in the wall to admit their pas- 
sage, the torrent changes its course from south 
to west, and flows parallel to the longer side of 
the peribolus into the plain. Between the peri- 
bolus and the part of the city wall opposite to it 
are several foundations. The breadth of the city 
was very much diminished at the southern ex- 
tremity, so as to present a small front towards the 
Evenus. On the east the walls ascended the crest 
* wept d& ry Kadvddva éori ? Pausan. Achaic. c. 18.— 
ro tov Aadpaiov *Ard\\wvoc See Travels in the Morea, 
tepov.—Strabo, p. 459. vol. II. p. 127. 
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of a narrow ridge to the acropolis, in a convex 
form, and were protected in the steepest part to- 
wards the citadel by some short flanks. 

The northern front of the city crossed a ridge 
which connects the heights occupied by the city 
with the neighbouring part of Mount Zygés; in 
the middle of this side, on the highest part of the 
ridge, was the acropolis, which was well protected 
with towers without, and within consisted of a 
rectangular inclosure unequally subdivided by a 
cross wall. Many parts of the inclosure of the 
lower town are flanked by towers, and foundations 
of terraces are observable on the slope of the hill 
within the inclosure. There was a large gate on 
the south-eastern side of the town, and small ones 
in other places. I searched in vain for any vestiges 
of a theatre, or for any remains of civil architec- 
ture. At the foot of the ridge, the crest of which 
is occupied by the eastern walls, flows a small 
branch of the Evenus, and another waters the 
similar parallel valley of Potamula, which village 
is only half an hour to the north-eastward, but not 
in sight. 

I have taken it for granted that these are the 
ruins of Calydon, though it must be admitted that 

ec writer who indicates their situation most pre- 
cisely is not among the best of geographical au- 
thorities. I allude to Pliny, who says that Calydon 
was near the Evenus, about 71 miles from the 
sea', which accords exactly with this position. 
But he is strongly supported by probability. It is 
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evident that the fertile plain of Calydon, over- 
against the land of Pelops, in which fifty fields of 
vineyards and arable were offered to Meleager'’, 
could have been no other than that which lies 
between Mount Varassova and the lagoon of 
Mesolonghi, nor is it easy to conceive that the 
extensive remains at Kurt-aga are those of any 
less important city, placed as they are so centrally 
with regard to that plain, and in so commanding 
a situation at the entrance of the vale of the 
Evenus, where that river issues from the interior 
valleys into the maritime plain. As to the epi- 
thets which Homer gives to Calydon, it must be 
confessed that ¢eavvy seems more suitable to this 
site than either TETONEToa or aurewn, both of which 
would be better applied to that immense mass of 
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rock anciently named Chalcis, and now Varas- 
sova, which rises directly in face of the ruins, on 
the opposite side of the river. In truth, the situa- 
tion is as low as it could have been, not to be in 
the plain; Strabo, indeed, seems to have been 
sensible that the epithets TETONETON and aimewn were 
not very well adapted to Calydon, since he re- 
marks that they are to be applied to the district. 

From the summit which rises above the ruins, 
the ridge of Zygos branches westward to the Aspro, 
and that of Apokuro northward to its union with 
Mount Viéna, having the lake of Apokuro on its 
western side, and the valley of the Fidhari on its 
eastern. From Mount Varassova branch the great 
ridges of Kravari, which though like Apdkuro, 
covered in the higher parts with forests, was well 
cultivated by the inhabitants of numerous Elef- 
therokhoria, until the country fell into the hands 
of Aly Pasha, since which event the population 
has greatly diminished, and some of the largest 
villages are now almost deserted. Not long ago 
some person informed the Pasha that the daughter 
of the Proestés of Megadhéndhro, a village in the 
vale of the Evenus, 5 or 6 hours above Calydon, 
was a girl of extraordinary beauty ; he demanded 
er accordingly of the father, who thought it bet- 
ter to comply than to fly from the country, and 
abandon all his property: a few days before | 
arrived at Prévyza she was received into the 
Pasha’s harém there, and was sent to Ioannina 
on the Vezir’s departure. 

In a valley at the back of Mount Varassova, 
where stood the village of Perthori, now deserted, 
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and below it Mavromati, are said to be some 
well preserved remains of an ancient Greek for- 
tress. It was probably only a subordinate castle, 
as the towns of Chalcis and Macyneia were very 
near the sea shore. Admitting the ruins at Kurt- 
aga to be those of Calydon, there can be little 
hesitation in considering the Pleuronia, which as 
[ have before shown was the territory next to the 
Calydonia in a westerly direction, to have been 
that which is now attached to Mesoloénghi. Hav- 
ing again examined the remains at Ghyftdkastro, 
behind Mesolénghi, I find that a low rocky 
height, separated by a branch of the plain of 
Mesolénghi from the foot of the mountain of Ky- 
ria Irini, was entirely surrounded by walls. Some 
parts of the masonry are constructed in the most 
regular Hellenic manner, and others are of narrow 
stones laid carelessly without cement, among 
which are seen some very large wrought blocks, 
the work apparently of a remote age. The walls 
seem not only to have surrounded the summit, 
but to have extended also over a lower height 
which is connected with the mountain of Kyria 
[rini, and which advances farther into the plain. 
I observe also the foundations of a tower or other 
quadrangular building at the foot of the height in 
the plain. I have before remarked that these are 
probably the ruins of the Pleuron of Homer’, 
and that Kyria Irini was the city which the Pleu- 
ronii built on Mount Aracynthus, after the de- 
struction of the former by Demetrius Attolicus ’. 


TLR. vie600; Nev. 217% ? Strabo, p 451. 
=z. v. 116. See Vol. I. p. 118. 
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It is remarkable, that among the numerous Meso- 
longhites, by whom i have been visited, one only 
has ever been at the Castle of Kyria Irini, and he 
probably would never have gone there, had he not 
accompanied an Englishman. 

March 26.—The Greeks of Karlili, particularly 
of that part of it which constituted the ancient 
Acarnania, enjoyed, until the time of Aly Pasha, 
a considerable share of security and prosperity. 
They had a profitable traffic in cattle and provi- 
sions with the Islands; and although the country 
was often infested by robbers and pirates who 
had a secure refuge in some of the smaller 
islands, the armatoli kept them in check: there 
was generally a good understanding between the 
chief Greeks of Acarnania and the Dervent-aga, 
and they received some advantage from Karlili 
having been an imperial appanage. They speak 
with great respect and regret of Kurt Pasha, the 
guardian of the Dervénia to whom Aly succeeded. 
In consequence of the easy circumstances of many 
of the Acarnanian families, education received a 
little encouragement, and some remains of its 
effects are still apparent in the manners and con- 
versation of the natives, even in the present deso- 
late state to which the northern part of the country 
is reduced. But conscious of this advantage, they 
affect, in the true spirit of Greek Xenelasia, to un- 
dervalue most of their neighbours. The Korfiates 
and Zakythini they qualify as aypeio and illiterate, 
in which they are certainly right, considering the 
advantages which those people have had in a 
Christian government. The Kefalonites they ad- 
mire for wvevpa Kat gidrogevia—for wit and hospt- 
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tality, but do not speak very favourably of their 
honesty or regard to truth. The people of Meso- 
lénghi and Anatolik6 are regarded as Wapopvador, 
or fish-brained, and O.axoc, an Ithacan, seems to 
be a common term of contempt. The Leucadians, 
as a part of their own nation, are well spoken of, 
and I believe not undeservedly. 

The Mesolonghites are agreed in commenda- 
tion of the conduct of Tahir Aga of Konispoli, who 
for the last year has been their governor. Nobody 
understands better than an Albanian how to con- 
duct himself in office when there exists a control 
over the avaricious disposition which invariably 
obtains the ascendency when there is nothing to 
prevent it. The Vezir, wishing to act with mode- 
ration towards Mesolonghi at the beginning of his 


government of this place, sent purposely a person 


as his deputy who was suited to execute that in- 
tention, and he is now about to employ Tahir Aga, 
with the advantage of the reputation which he has 
gained at Mesolénghi in a similar mission in Kra- 
vari. Aly’s authority over Mesolonghi and Anato- 
lik6 is derived solely from his office of Dervént Aga, 
and his farm of the miri, six-sevenths of which he 
underrents yearly from some Turks at Constanti- 
nople, and has purchased the other seventh from one 
Saly Aga of Mesolonghi, who possessed it for life. 
The plain extending from Mesolonghi to Bok- 
hori and the sea, although clayey is fertile and 
tolerably cultivated. Near the shore is a chain of 
lagoons, of which the eastern, belonging to Bok- 
hori, is much the largest. It is valuable for its 
salt-work and fisheries. The greater part of the 
labour in the plain is performed by men of 
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Kefalonia and Zakytho. The Kefalonites, who 
work in the vineyards, earn from 40 to 45 paras 
a day, with wine. The Zakythini are reckoned 
the best reapers. The chief produce of the islands 
being grapes and currants, the principal harvest 
occurs there later than on the continent; while 
their small quantity of corn is reaped earlier, and 
thus their labourers obtain employment on the 
continent without losing any at home, and pay 
for a part of the provisions with which the conti- 
nent supplies the Islands. In the territory of Bok- 
hori the land belongs to Turks : the Greek farmers 
receive the seed from the landlord and pay him 
half the crop after the deduction of the dhekatia. 
March 27.—After 36 hours of a southerly wind, 
with rain, the weather improving, I embark to-day 
in a monoxylo, accompanied by six others, to con- 
vey the servants, baggage, and Albanian escort, 
and in two hours cross the lagoon to Aia Triadha, 


a small monastery situated on the extreme point of 


the ridge which borders the western shore of the 
lagoon of Anatoliké. Our mondxyla move about 
three miles an hour: they have large square sails, 
but these add very little to the velocity unless the 
boat is lightly laden. That in which I am em- 
barked moves as quick with a single pole, as anc- 
ther full of Albanians with the sail set and two 
men punting: the pole, by which a man at the 
stern gives the motion, is about ten feet long, with 
three prongs at the end. The water varies in 
depth from one foot to four. Fish are taken, as in 
the livaria of Arta, by kalamotés', or chambers 


* Kahapwraic. 
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made of reeds fixed at the passages by which the 
fish pass from the lake into the sea. The kala- 
motés are left open from January till May 15, old 
style, when the water of the lagoon becoming hot 
or the breeding being complete, the fish begin to 
return to the sea, and each sort of fish having its 
season for returning, they are caught in this man- 
ner all the summer and autumn. The weather 
still continues showery and disagreeable. At 2.50 
we leave Aia Triadha, and proceed along the foot 
of the height, on the other side of which, to the 
right, is the lagoon of Anatoliko. The hill is 
covered with olives, and adorned with all the 
flowers and verdure of an advanced spring, al- 
though scarcely a leaf was to be seen in the inte- 
rior. To the left a watery bog extends for five or 
six miles in the direction of the sea and the mouth 
of the Aspro. Opposite to the opening which leads 
to Anatoliké, between Masta and the northern ex- 
tremity of the ridge which we have been following, 
we leave the road to Masta and Guria on the 
right, and cross the plain over swamps, ditches, 
and marshy grounds, among which are many vine- 
yards, to Neo Khor, on the left bank of the Aspro 
—a village containing 80 families, of which 30 are 
Turks. A portion of it is a tyiftlik of Mukhtar 
Pasha. Magidla is a mile lower down the river, 
standing on a small eminence in the plain: op- 
posite to it, on the other side of the river, is 
Katokhi, on a similar height at the extremity of 
the hills which begin about Palea Katana and 
end near Katokhi. These hills are entirely sepa- 
rated from those of Manina by a plain which 
begins from the bank of the Aspro opposite to 
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Guria, and ends in a great marsh extending to the 
foot of a rocky height called Khalkitza, near Pe- 
tala. The complexion of the inhabitants of Neo- 
khori shows the badness of the air; nor can it be 
otherwise, surrounded as the place is, in so many 
directions, by extensive marshes. 

March 28.—The Vezir having carried away 
the two zeparepiaic, or ferry-boats of Katokhi and 
Guria, to convey his Albanians across the river at 
some place in the plain of Vrakhoéri, because the 
late rains have rendered the fords there imprac- 
ticable, I proceed to Stamna, there to remain in a 
better lodging and pleasanter situation until we 
can devise some mode of crossing the river. 
Leaving Neokhori at 8.30, we follow the bank of 
the Aspro, and in a little more than an hour arrive 
at Guria, from whence, ascending the ridge of 
Stamna by a rugged path, we pass at 10.15 the 
hamlet of St. Elias, at the foot of a peaked height 
which is very remarkable in all directions around, 
and at 10.45 arrive at Stamna, where I occupy 
the house of the Hodja-bashi, Demetrius Tzimbu- 
raki, who is now at Vrakhori, with the other Proesti 
of Karlili assembled at that place to meet the Vezir, 
who left Stamna on the 25th and travelled to Vra- 
khori, ali the way in his corti, a clumsy German 
four wheeled carriage. Several of these primates 
are in great trepidation, fearful of the effects of the 
part which they necessarily took against the Vezir, 
when the deputy of Yusuf, the Validé Kiayassy, 
governed this province. 

Stamna, once a considerable town, now contains 
only 80 families; and not a fifth part of its lands, 
which belong entirely to Greeks, is cultivated, 
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although it has suffered less in proportion than 
many places in Acarnania, from not being in the 
line of the most frequented communications. Its 
decline dates from the first Russian war, when 
Orloff sent hither a Kefalonite to originate a re- 
bellion in aid of Catherine’s war with Turkey. 
Flags were made, under which men, women, and 
children assembled, to establish their liberty and 
independence ; very soon, however, some Albanians 
marched against them from Vrakhori, slaughtered 
the men, made slaves of the women and children, 
and pillaged the houses; and thus ended the 
epanastasis of Stamna. 

The lands of the larger Greek proprietors in the 
surrounding parts of Acarnama and Atoha are gene- 
rally worked in the same manner as the Turkish 
tjiftliks, by a metayer, the terms varying according 
to the nature of the produce and quality of the land. 
The land-owner makes a yearly commutation with 
the Turkish farmer of the miri, and on bad lands 
sometimes derives no advantage, but that of taking 
the dhekatia in kind, which is one eighth or two 
fifteenths of the crop. In this case the cultivator 1s 
at all the expences. Where the land is particularly 
good, it is common for the owner to furnish the 
seed, and for the cultivator, after bearing all the 
other expences, to account for half the crop, de- 
ducting the dhekatia. In ordinary kinds of arable 
a third is received by the proprietor upon the 
same conditions, or he supplies seed and stock 
and pays all the expences, the farmer contributing 
only his labour, and receiving a fifth of the crop 
after the dhekatia is deducted. In the culture of 
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maize this mode is general in Western Greece, 
except that the peasant receives a fourth instead 
of a fifth, because the labour and attention required 
is greater, and the expence of seed for maize is small 
compared to the produce, which is generally fifty 
to one in the gross. The seeds on an ear of maize 
are from three to five hundred, and there are often 
three heads on one stem. A measure of 15 okes 
is the common proportion of seed for a strema (a 


square of*] 12 feet) of wheat, or for five strémata of 


rokka, as maize is here called. The only expence 
imposed upon the Acarnanian metayer in ordinary 
cases, is half the expence of threshing, called alo- 
nistiko in wheat and barley, and stumbistiko in 
rokka ; the first being performed by horses on an 
aloni or threshing-floor, the latter by a stick. 

When maize is irrigated, the crop is seldom so 
good as when it is watered only by the spring 
rains ; but it is in particular situations only on the 
mountains that these can be depended upon. The 
irrigated fields of rokka are chiefly near the river. 
The crop of this grain is usually followed by one 
of wheat, and the farmer takes the land for two 
years. For wheat and barley the land is ploughed 
twice; for rokka three or four times. (Guinea- 
corn, or small kalambokki, is almost out of use in 
Western Greece; a little is sown in Lamari and 
Luro. 

Around Stamna the wheat is all grinia, giving 
a return of about seven to one; those who can, 
turn in sheep, and with that assistance, if the 
land is good, they have a second year of wheat, 
then barley, then oats, which last is considered 
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nearly as good as fallow. It seems, however, that 
the two successive crops of wheat generally occur on 
land which has lain some time fallow; an advan- 
tage which the cultivator in Greece can generally 
obtain, as land is more plentiful than labour. By 
the same means they often change the position of 
their plantations of rokka on the river side, and 
obtain crops of wheat and rokka alternately with- 
out any manure. It is even doubted whether the 
change of ground be necessary, as the torrents 
from the mountains, and the inundation of the 
river, deposit fresh soil every year. Dhiminid 
wheat is not sown in the plains, but higher up the 
river where it can be irrigated, and in some parts 
of the mountains, where they are sure of rain in 
the spring, it gives fifteen to one. This grain is 
not thought fit for use until the January after the 
crop, but will keep three years: the grinia is not 
good beyond the year. 

There is a mode of preparing the land for wheat, 
barley, flax, and beans, with the hoe, as in Sicily, 
without ploughing. The hoers come from Kefa- 
lonia, provisions are furnished by the master, and 
are paid for by the labourer out of his share of 
the crop, which is half, after the dhekatia has 
been deducted. The produce with the hoe is 
more plentiful, the plough being too light for the 
soil, and often weighing not more than the yoke. 
The corn measures used here are the xadoc and 
kadapa ; the former is a fifth greater than the 
kotAov of Constantinople, and is generally reckoned 
to contain 26 okes; the kadhara 15 okes. The 
more opulent cultivators have four or five oxen to 
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each zevgari or plough-yoke, and consider that 
they can plough 60 strémata with them. The 
subjoined figure will show the form and construc- 


tion of the plough (aoorpov, apérer, or aXérpr). 


(2S 


\ 


as Sa 


The zygés, or yoke', furnished at either end 


with zevles, or collars’, is fastened in the middle 
by means of a lashing and a peg, called the 
klidhi*, or key to a piece named sivalma‘*, the 
other end of which embraces that of the stovari, 
or beam‘, and is tied to it by cords. The stovari 
at the other end enters the aletropddha, or plough- 
foot °, which at the upper end is embraced by and 
lashed to the khiroladhi, or handle’. The stovari 
forms an angle in the middle, where it is pierced 
by the spathi, or sheath *, which is steadied by a 
sfina, or peg*®, and at the lower end enters the 
aletropodha through the middle of a trifurcated 
piece, one end of which is tenoned into the lower 
end of the aletropodha, and covered with the yni, 
or share’®; the two other branches, called the 
ftera, or wings", serve to throw out the clods on 
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either side as the plough advances. The ZYQOS 1S 


6 feet 8 inches long, and 11 inches in circum- 
ference ; the aletropodha 4 feet 1 inch following 
the bend, and | foot 4 inches in circumference at 
the head; the stovari 7 feet 2 inches long, and 
1 foot 2 inches in circumference at the sfina; the 
sivalma 3 feet long; the khiroladhi 1 foot 10 inches; 
the ftera and spathi each 2 feet ] inch; the yni 
weighs 3 okes. This is the plough drawn by 
oxen, for buffalos the dimensions are larger, or at 
least the share is heavier, weighing 5 okes. The 
construction is the same in every part of Acarnania 
and Attoha, or at least with little variation. At 
Makhala the wings are two separate pieces of iron 
inserted into the sides of the aletropddha. The 
vukendro' is a pointed stick, near seven feet in 
length, to goad the oxen. 

My absent host, who has the reputation of being 
one of the few Proesti in Karlili that do not 
plunder their districts, has in consequence of his 
moderation no more than 500/. a year out of a 
considerable landed property, which income is 
farther diminished by the Vezir’s demands upon 
him. He keeps only two men and two women 
servants, has no glass to his windows, and only 
one room tolerably furnished. 

The mode in which the Vezir put to death the 
two brothers Katziko-Ianni, who lived at Plaghia, 
opposite to Lefkadha, furnishes a good example 
of Albanian policy. He had long been on ap- 
parent terms of friendly intercourse with them, 
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but amidst which there was strong mistrust on 
their part. One brother at a time had often 
visited him when he came to Mytika ; he was con- 
vinced that little would be gained by destroying 
only one of them, and they were aware of the 
danger there would be in both placing themselves 
in his power. At length by bribery and promises 
he persuaded them to carry off from Lefkadha the 
family of a Greek captain of armatoli, who was a 
refugee with the Russians, and to deliver these cap- 
tives to him. By this action they lost their credit 
with the Russians. The Vezir then called Bekir 
Aga, the commander of my Albanian escort, who 
relates the story to me, and who is usually called 
from his love of gaming Bekir Giocator. Bekir is 
of Berat, and left the service of Ibrahim Pasha for 
that of Aly, bringing with him 200 men, half from 
Berat and the rest from Kolonia and other places. 
The Vezir suddenly ordered Bekir to Karlili, tel- 
ling him, that if he did not succeed in destroying 
the Katziko-lannis, he had better drown himself 
in one of the lakes. Upon receiving this com- 
mand, Bekir sent a messenger to Plaghia, inform- 
ing the Katziko-lannis that he had a commission 
from the Vezir against one Captain Ghiorgaki, an 
enemy of theirs, and requesting them to meet him 
and concert measures accordingly. Kitzo (Khris- 
t6s) the elder of the brothers, fell into the snare, 
but not without having taken the precaution to 
write to his brother, desiring him to remain at 


some distance, that they might not both meet 
Bekir Aga together. Bekir, who had foreseen 
this, laid his plan so well that he intercepted the 
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letter. Kitzo, as soon as he saw his brother, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why did you neglect what I said? 
we are both lost!’ and so it turned out. The 
Vezir immediately wrote to the Russians, making 
a merit of his having chastised the men who had 
had the audacity to carry off the family of a 
person under their protection, and who had often 
committed depredations on travellers passing 
through the channel of Lefkadha; which in fact 
they had done. 

Two years ago the Vezir took a famous Vlak- 
hiote captain of robbers, Katz-Andénio, one of the 
greatest of the Kleftic heroes, and the subject of 
many asong. He ordered him to name the per- 
sons from whom he had received encouragement 
and presents. Andonio very coolly named all 
the Vezir’s enemies, including the Russians, with 
whom the Turks were then at war. The Vezir 
knew that the robber was rich, and offered to 
spare his life for a share of his wealth, but without 
any effect upon him, as he knew Aly too well to 
trust to his promises. The Vezir then ordered his 
legs to be broken, which: was done in the most 
cruel manner, in the midst of a crowd of Turks, 
whom Andonio abused all the while, saying they 
would not dare stand so near him if his legs were 
still whole, and joking with a relative who was 
suffering the same torture close by. 

Bekir lately accompanied a Frenchman, by 
order of the Vezir, to collect cattle from the vil- 
lages, in payment of a debt due by the Pasha for 


jewels, which having been assigned to the govern- 


ment, or comiissary of provisions at Corfia, the 
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garrison was to be supplied in this manner with 
beef. The Vezir obliged the Proesti to guarantee 
his payment of the cattle to the owners, allowing 
the former to deduct the amount from their ac- 
counts with him. Between the two, the poor 
owners of course are in a bad way. 

St. Elias, two miles to the southward of Stamna, 
is distinguished from the tjiftlik of the same name 
on the left bank of the Aspro, opposite to Palea 
Mani, by the name of St. Elias at the Almond- 
trees’. Here J find an ancient cistern, shaped as 
below in the vertical section, and covered within 
with a coat of stucco. 


y7. ) The- pointed height which 

rises above St. Elias commands 
y an extensive and interesting 
S prospect. The mountain of 


Tragamésti, and Mount Bumisto terminate the 
view to the northward ; to the right of the latter 
appears Lygovitzi, the ruined mill above Makhala, 
and the whole course of the Aspro upwards to the 
site of Stratus. From Petala to Mesolonghi are 
spread the maritime plains, marshes, and lagoons, 
beyond which appear Kefalonia, Zakytho, and 
Elis. To the eastward the mountains of Lygos 
impede the prospect, and particularly the height 
of the Panaghia, which rises from the plain at the 
head of the lagoon of Anatoliké, leaving nothing 
seen of the interior of 4tolia, except the summits 
of Mount Viéna. All on this side of the height 
of Panaghia is named Kato-Zygos, on the other 


Apano-Zygos. 
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On a projecting point of the Stamna ridge, 
half-way between Masta and the Aspro, are the 
foundations of a fortified coun, nearly of the same 
size as those at Skorttis and Prédhromo. 

April 1.—Return to Neokhéri, and from thence 
visit Magula, a name often attached, as in the 
present instance, to a small height in a plain, and 
therefore wherever it occurs a likely place to find 
antiquities. But there are no such appearances 
at this Magula. It is a village of 30 houses, be- 
longing to Yakab Bey, of Vrakhéri, who takes a 
third of the crop, and makes an allowance for the 
seed, all the other expences being borne by the 
cultivators. Wheat and rokka are the only pro- 
duce of the lands. The eminence upon which the 
village stands is half a mile distant from the left 
bank of the Aspro and commands a view of the 
plains and marshes towards the mouth of the 
river, 

Kurtzolari and Oxia' are conspicuous in that 
direction, the latter immediately to the left of the 
mouth of the Aspro, the former a little farther to 
the left; Mesolénghi, the castle of Patra, and 
Mount Varassova, are also seen from Magila. 
Kurtzolari is a high peaked mountain falling into 
small hills which form a promontory opposite to 
Oxia, and which on the land side border the 
Acheloian plain. To the north-west, the heights 
reach nearly to the mouth of the river; at the 


opposite end are some marshes and lagoons which 
extend with small intervals of plain to the western 
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extremity of the great lagoons of Anatoliké and 
Mesolénghi. Cattle feed upon the mountain, but 
with the exception of two or three kalyvia there 
are no habitations nearer to it than Magula. In 
the plain near its eastern extremity is a deserted 
convent of St. John. The Kaléghero who ma- 
nages its property resides at Magula. The Proto- 
ehero points out to me a place on the last slope of 
the nearest part of Mount Kurtzolari, where stands 
a quadrangular Hellenic ruin, about the size of 
one of the houses in his village : the wall remains 
in some parts to the height of six feet. He knows 
of no other Paleé-kastro in that direction. 

The plain around Kurtzolari and Magila, as 
well as that of Katokhi, on the opposite bank of 
the river, furnishes pasture to a great number of 
cattle ; 5000 might easily be purchased here at a 
short notice: they fatten especially on the young 
shoots of the reeds in the marshes of Katokhi and 
Trikardho. It is the custom to set fire to these 
reeds in the summer, which causes a plentiful 
supply of young shoots soon afterwards. Young 
oxen are broken in for the plough by tying them 
by the horn to the old oxen when two years old, 
and thus allowing them to range about : whenever 
the young one is inclined to be frisky the old one 
corrects him with his horn. When fit for labour 
he is worth a hundred piastres ; the expence of his 
board and education is about 20 piastres. A cow 
or ox for slaughter is sold from the pasture to the 
Islanders for 35 piastres. The cow yields six or 


seven okes of butter a year, only producing it for 
about three months: a buffalo cow yields 30 okes 
ts 


t 
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of butter, and sells for 80 piastres; a buffalo for 
labour 150 piastres; a buffalo skin for 40 or 50 
piastres ; the skin of a large full-grown ox 15 
piastres. Butter 100 paras the oke. The people 
of Magula have the care of the greater part of the 
cattle to the left of the river, those of Katokhi to 
the right: the monastery of Ai lanni_ possesses 
70 oxen. 

A Maguliote, describing to me the bad air of 
the place in summer, said, ‘‘ When you wake in 
the morning your head is so large':” holding his 
hands at some distance from his ears, as a poetical 
mode of describing the waker’s sensations. They 
believe that Katokhi and Neo-khori, especially 
when the wind is southerly, are less unhealthy, 
and that the excessive heat of Magula is caused 
by the hill being of gypsum, but of which I saw 
no appearance. 

April 2.—The Skaloma at the mouth of the 
Achelous is known by the name of Salitza, or Great 
S4litza?. A boat which I had sent for to Meso- 
l6nghi had advanced so far on its way to Katokhi, 
when a quarrel ensued among the boatmen, and 
they returned to Mesolonghi. I had just sent some 
persons to drag up to Neokhori another boat which 
had arrived at Salitza; when the regular ferry- 
boat unexpectedly made its appearance, having 
been sent down by the Vezir, as soon as he had 
crossed the river yesterday at Lepenu. At length, 
therefore, we are enabled to pass over to Katokhi, 
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where we lodge in the house of the Proestds, 
which commands a view down a long reach of 
the Achelous. The bed of the river is here 400 
yards in breadth, and now quite full of water, 
though there has not been any rain even in the 
mountains since the 27th, and the sky has been 
without a cloud, with land and sea breezes in 
regular alternation, as usual near the coast in 
summer. 

Katokhi! contains 100 families, and was once 
undoubtedly a place of greater importance, having 
a large ancient church of St. Pandeleemon ’, which 
is said to have been built by Theodora, wife of 
Justinian. Ona rock in the middle of the village 
stands a tower with very thick walls, apparently of 
the same age as the church. A sepulchral stone, 
forming part of the altar in the church, is inscribed 
with the name of Phormion, the son of Thuion, in 
characters of the best Hellenic times ®. 

April 3.—Four miles to the westward of Ka- 
tokhi is Trikardho, or Trigardhokastro*, the mo- 
dern name of the ruins of a large Hellenic city, 
which was undoubtedly Cinia, or the city of the 

Mniade, that place having been situated near the 
mouth of the Achelous, on the frontier of Acar- 
nania towards Aitolia, opposite to the promontory 
Araxus*®, and to that part of the Peloponnesus 
which was inhabited by the Dymei, all which 
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data will agree with Trikardho. The city occu- 
pied an extensive insulated hill, in no part very 
high, now covered with a forest of velani oaks, 
and which is half surrounded on the northern and 
eastern, which are the highest sides, by a great 
marshy lake, called the lake of Lesini, or Katokhi. 
In the opposite direction the height throws out a 
low projection towards the Achelous, which, mak- 
ing a long semi-circular sweep round it, approaches 
nearest to the height on the western side. As at 
Calydon the lowest point of the hill was excluded 
from the walls, which formed a narrow inclosure 
at that extremity, and presented a very short front 
towards the river. The entire circuit of the forti- 
fication still exists, following the crest of the 
height on the eastern and northern side, where 
it falls abruptly to the marsh, but to the westward 
leaving a considerable slope on the outside. At 
the highest or north-eastern point of the inclosure, 
a piece of wall with an adjoining tower subsist to 
the height of 20 feet. The former has not a single 
rectangular stone in it; most of the polygons are 
equal to cubes of 24 and 3 feet, and the beauty 
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and accuracy of the workmanship are admirable. 
Westward of this point, the inclosure falls towards 
the marsh, which extends from hence 5 or 6 miles 
north-westward to Mount Khalkitza, a rocky, steep, 


and woody mountain, which separates these plains 


from the valley of Tragamésti. Next occurs, pro- 


ceeding in the same direction, a small gate in a 


a a 


retired angle of the walls, leading to a large cavern 
in the rocks at the foot of the walls full of water, 
very clear and deep, but which, the sides of the 
cavern being perpendicular, is inaccessible. My 
guide from Katokhi shows it to me as one of the 
cisterns of the ancient city, and adds that there is 
another on the opposite side of the hill. An in- 
exhaustible cistern it certainly is, but entirely the 


work of nature. From hence the great marsh is 


seen extending for ten miles in the direction of 
Khrysovitzi, where it reaches the hills, which are 


a continuation of the mountain of Lygovitzi, and 


which unite westward with Khalkhitza, the moun- 
tain already mentioned. About two thirds of the 
distance from Trikardho to the eastern end of 
Khalkitza rises a rocky island resembling the hill 
of Trikardho, and equally covered with trees and 
bushes. On another insulated hill near the north- 


eastern extremity of the marsh, two or three miles 
from Palea Katina, stands the monastery Lesini, 
which gives name to the lake. This island con- 
tains vineyards, and the monastery has monoxyla 
for communicating with the shore, where are its 
herds, flocks, and cornfields. 


The marsh is so full of reeds that the water is 
scarcely anywhere apparent from Trikardho, ex- 
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cept at the foot of the hill itself, where from some 
large deep pools issue several streams, which, joined 
by others from the northern part of the marsh, form 
a large river flowing into the sea at Petala, and 
which thus supplied a most convenient water com- 
munication from the excellent port of Petala up to 
the very walls of the city. Beyond the cistern the 
walls are extant only a few feet above the ground, 
and the heights are not much above the level of 
the marsh. Having followed them for a short dis- 
tance, we arrive at what is called, and I believe 
justly, ro Ayam, or the port, the deep water reach- 
ing from hence to the sea at Petala. The annexed 
delineation represents the form of the walls in this 


Marsh 


part. Those marked a a a are of polygonal 
masonry ; but the towers 6 b are more regular, 
particularly the larger, of which the outer face is 
26 feet long, and still subsists at one angle to the 
height of 35 feet. It consists of nine regular and 
equal courses of masonry of two feet and a half 
each, between the ground, and a narrow projecting 
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course, which was perhaps-at half the height of 
the tower when it was complete. In the middle of 
the face of the tower all above the projection has 
fallen, but towards the angle the courses which 
completed the tower above the projection remain. 
These courses are not so regular or equal, as those 
below the projection. But the most remarkable 
part. of these works is the gate at c, which led from 
the port to the city, and terminated an oblique pas- 
sage through the wall eight feet long, at the end 
of which there was a further length of one foot 
ten inches, where a projection on one side of the 
passage corresponded to a retiring on the other. 
Though the passage is ruined, and the gate half 
buried, the elevation of the upper part of the latter 
is perfectly preserved, and is one of the most curious 
ruins in Greece, as it shows that the Greeks com- 
bined the use of the arch with that of polygonal 
masonry. The opening is ten feet six inches in 
width; the arch semicircular, or nearly so, and com- 
posed of nine stones one foot ten inches in thick- 
ness, of unequal breadth, but having concentric 
junctions. There is not the least reason for sup- 
posing this arch a posterior addition or repair to the 
surrounding walls. The upper and under sides of 
the stones on either side of the opening below the 
arch are indeed horizontal, which gives the gate 
a less ancient appearance than the rest of the 
work; but in polygonal masonry, the angles of 
the towers, when they occur, which is not fre- 
quently, as well as the passages, are generally so 
constructed : with this exception, all the stones in 
the gate or near it are either trapezoidal, or have 
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five or a greater number of unequal sides. About 
five feet above the top of the arch a quadrangular 
window, formed by three stones, crowns the ruin, 
the wall on either side of it having fallen. As this 
window seems to have been made to give light to 
the passage, there was probably another similar 
gate and window at the other end, and the passage 
perhaps was arched throughout, the sofht of the 
existing arch being oblique conformably to the 
direction of the passage. At d the rock is cut 
perpendicularly. In one place above this natural 
substruction, which is ten feet high, a part of the 
constructed wall remains, formed of five or six- 
sided stones mixed with irregular quadrangles, 
fitted to the rock and to one another, with so 
uniform a surface, and a junction so perfect, that 
at a little distance it is difficult to perceive where 
the wall ends and the rock begins. In another 
place where the excavated rock is higher, several 
parallel constructed masses of masonry project from 
the rock, having the appearance of buttresses ; but 
as no support could have been wanted to such a 
substruction, the intervening spaces were perhaps 
receptacles for boats. One of these masses has 
detached itself bodily from the rock, against 
which it was built, and hes upon the ground 
below. 

Having quitted the port, my guide conducts 
me through the woods of velani to the remains 
of a theatre which stood near the middle of the 


ancient city, and commanded a view towards 
Kurtzolari and the mouth of the Achelous. It is 
difficult to determine its exact dimensions or the 
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original number of seats, but the diameter at the 
orchestra appears to have been about eighty feet ; 
there are some foundations of a proscenium pro- 
jJecting forty-five feet, and twenty-five rows of seats 
still exist cut out of the rock. The ruins and 
woods of Trikardho are singularly picturesque, 
and the fine figures and dresses of the Albanians, 
as they scramble over the ruins or wind through 
the woods, furnish most appropriate accompani- 
ments to the scenery. The subjoined sketch will 
give some idea of the situation if not of the exact 
form of the city, of which it is impossible to obtain 
a general view in consequence of the continual 
obstruction of the trees and broken ground. 
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At a there is a small door crowned with a semi- 
circular arch formed of five stones, and still lower 
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towards the plain I remarked another door, which, 
although formed equally on the principle of the 
arch, has the curve on one side flatter than on the 
other. Near it is another door, the top of which 
is formed in the common Hellenic manner, with 
straight converging sides crowned with a single 
stone. 

The walls in general are from eight to ten or 
eleven feet thick, filled up in the middle with 
rough materials and an abundance of mortar. 
In many parts they form curved instead of right 
lines, having few towers, but many short flanks ; 
peculiarities which prove the great antiquity of 
those parts of the work, and lead to the belief 
that the towers where they exist have been a 
subsequent addition to the original fortification : 


an opinion which is also supported by the regu- 


Jar masonry of the towers, and in some places by 
the mode in which they are connected with the 
walls. The general use of towers would naturally 
be accompanied with straight and with longer lines 
of wall, and evidently belonged to a more advanced 
stage of the art of defence than that in which curves, 
or broken lines, or short flanks were used. All the 
towers which I observed are closed at the back, and 
project a little from the line of wall within. The 
lower part of the inclosure towards the Achelous 
seems in general of a later date than the walls on 
the upper parts of the hill. The circuit appears to 
me about equal to that of Calydon, and not quite 
so great as that of Stratus. 

(Eneia is one of those cities the name of which 
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always occurs in history under that of the people, 
or Giniade. Their coins of copper, which bear 
the head of the tauriform Achelous, and the le- 
gend OINIAAAN, in the Doric dialect, are found 
in great numbers in the surrounding parts of 
Greece. The position of Giniade comprehended 
the chief requisites of a Greek city: a plain 
and lake abounding in the necessaries and lux- 
uries of life; with a height strengthened by 
that lake, by marshes, and by two rivers, which 
afforded an easy communication with two points 
of the coast, at a distance sufhcient to leave no 
fears of surprise from the sea. Compared with 
such advantages, insalubrity was a consideration 
of little weight with the Greeks, as many of their 
aucient sites attest in Asia, Greece, and Italy. In 
some instances, undoubtedly, the abandonment of 
the soil has caused the malaria, to which drainage 
and cultivation were anciently a remedy. But it 
seems impossible that the marshes of Ciniade 
could have been drained to any great extent, 
such is their depth and magnitude. Placed 
on the right flank of the great line of defence 
which the Achelous afforded to the Acarnanes 
against their formidable neighbours of Aitolia, and 
of which Stratus protected in like manner the left, 
(Eniadee was of immense importance to the Acar- 
nanian xowoy, though its situation at the extremity 
of that province, in an angle of the maritime plain 
the greater part of which belonged to Attolia, and 
possibly the influence of some possessions on the 


/JEtolian side of the river caused it sometimes to 
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be politically dissevered from Acarnania or even 
in alliance with the /Ktolians. 

Twenty-three years prior to the Peloponnesian 
war, Ciniade resisted Pericles, who attempted to 
reduce it with a small Athenian squadron from 
Page in the Megaris, and who appears to have 
been induced to attack it as being the only city in 
Acarnania which was adverse to the alliance formed 
soon afterwards between Athens and Acarnania!?. 
Its policy was the same in the third year of the 
Peloponnesian war, when Phormion with the Athe- 
nian fleet from Naupactus, made an incursion into 
Acarnania for the purpose of ejecting the adverse 
party from Astacus, Stratus, and some other 
towns, but was deterred by the season from making 
any attempt upon Ciniade, which in winter was 
too well protected by its marshes and inundations. 
In the following year, his son Asopius, having 
summoned all the Acarnanes to his assistance, 
sailed up the Achelous towards C&niade with 
twelve ships from Naupactus; but his expedition 
had no other result than that of laying waste the 
territory. It was not until the eighth year of the 
war that the city was compelled by the other 
Acarnanes, assisted by the strong fleet which 
Demosthenes then commanded at Naupactus, to 
join the Athenian alliance °. 

When the /Etolians had increased their power 
by the addition of the country afterwards called 
Aitolia Epictetus, they became too powerful for the 
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Acarnanes, and having taken Ciniade they ex- 
pelled the inhabitants, and treated them with such 
cruelty that they were threatened with the ven- 
geance of Alexander the Great, who was diverted 
however by more important affairs from ever exe- 
cuting his menace '. Under his successors Ciniade 
continued to be weak; for Diodorus informs us 
that in the year B.c. 314, when Cassander marched 
into Atolia to the assistance of the Acarnanes, and 
held a council with them on the river Campylus, 
in which he recommended them to abandon their 
minor fortresses and retire into Agrinium, Stratus, 
and Ithoria, the Giniade took refuge in the last of 
these places’. 

In process of time the Aitolians obtained posses- 
sion of all the frontier towns of Acarnania, and re- 
tained them until they were liberated by Philip 
son of Demetrius, in the first year of the Social 
War’ s.c. 219. At that time Stratus, Pheteiz, 
Metropolis, and Ciniade, were all in the hands of 
the /Etolians. Philip, after having taken Ambra- 
cus in the marshes of Ambracia, marched by Cha- 
radra to the Strait of Actiwm, which he crossed at 
Prévyza. Continuing his march through Acarna- 
nia, during which he was joined by 2000 Acarna- 
nian infantry and 200 cavalry, he took the city of 
Pheeteie by capitulation after a siege of two days. 
On the following night he captured or slew 500 
/Etolians, who were marching to the relief of the 
place in ignorance of its having fallen, and then 


* Diodor. 1. 18, c. 8.—Plu- ? Diodor. 1. 19, c. 67.—See 
tarch. in Alexand. Vol. I. p. 156. 
* Polyb. I. 4, c. 63. 
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moved into the Stratice, where, encamping upon 
the Achelous at a distance of ten stades from 
Stratus, he laid waste the country, without meet- 
ing with any resistance. From thence he marched 
to Metropolis, and having burnt that city, which 
the Aitolians abandoned on his approach, retiring 
into the citadel, he then crossed the Achelous, at 
a distance of twenty stades from Conope, in the 
face of a body of AStolian cavalry, who retreated 
into that city as soon as his infantry had forded the 
river. The king next attacked Ithoria, a fortress 
strong both by art and nature, and which stood 
exactly in his road. The garrison deserted the 
place as he approached, upon which he levelled it 
with the ground, giving direction also for all the 
other castles' in the neighbourhood to be de- 
stroyed. 

Having passed the Straits’, he met with no 
further opposition, and could permit his army to 
supply itself at leisure with every thing which the 
country afforded. In approaching Q£niade he 
took Peanium which was well built, but only 
seven stades in circuit; and having totally de- 
stroyed it, floated down the materials to Giniade. 
On his approach the A®tolians retired into the 
citadel but soon deserted it, upon which Philip 
took possession of the place, and from thence 
marched into the Calydonia, where he reduced a 
certain fortress named Eleus, which Attalus had 
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recently strengthened and stored for the use of the 
/Etolians. After having ravaged the Calydonia, 
Philip returned to Giniade, where he made use of 
the materials which he had brought from Peanium 
to fortify the citadel and arsenal, and to unite 
the whole in one inclosure. But before he had 
completed this work, intelligence of a threatened 
irruption of the Dardani into Macedonia induced 
him to return home. 

In the year B.c. 211, Giniade was taken by the 
Romans, under M. Valerius Levinus’, and given 
up, together with Nasus (perhaps Petala), to the 
Aétolians, who were then their allies, but it was 
taken from them and restored to the Acarnanians 
22 years afterwards, by the conditions of peace, 
which were dictated by the senate of Rome at the 
close of the AXtolian war ’. 

From the slight resistance made by the Attolians 
to Philip, and his subsequent fortifying of the city, 
it would seem either that the old Acarnanian for- 
tress had not been very strong, or that the Aitolians 
had very much neglected its repairs. The harbour 
which Philip undertook to join to the city when 
he was interrupted by the news from Macedonia, 
was probably on the Achelous, near the metokhi 
of Panaghila, for the narrow inclosure of this 
part of the town advancing towards the river, 
seems to indicate that the Giniade had a navale 
in that situation. It is scarcely possible to con- 
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ceive that that which is now called the limani, 
although it had a water communication with the 
harbour of Petala, could have been the place 
intended by the historian, as it is immediately 
under one of the strongest parts of the height, 
which could not have been excluded from the 
original fortress, and where the work bears evidence 
of a remote antiquity. 

Thucydides in asserting that Giniade could not 
be besieged in winter on account of the marshes, 
caused by the inundation of the Achelous, seems 


to afford support to his own opinion as to the 
rapid accumulation of soil at the mouth of this 
river', since although the present season is nearly 
that in which the waters are at the highest, there 
is nothing to prevent an army from marching from 


Katokhi, and investing the walls in more than 
half the circumference, whence it would appear 
that the surrounding plain is more elevated now 
than it was in ancient times. The increase of 
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soil, however, cannot be so rapid as the ancients 
imagined ; indeed, it is obviously slower than at 
the mouths of many other rivers of Greece. Strabo 
describes Ciniade as 70 stades above the mouth 
of the river’, which is more than the distance of 
Trikardho from thence in a direct line; and Pau- 
sanias, who wrote six centuries after the Athenian 
historian, shows the failure of the earlier predictions 
as to the Echinades, by his remark that they were 
not yet joined to the continent, which he absurdly 
endeavours to account for by the desolation of 
/Etolia?. But it is evident that Thucydides was 
not very well acquainted with the locality. He 
supposed the marshes around the city to have 
been caused by the Achelous alone, and takes no 
other notice of the great expanse of lake or marsh 
on the northern side of Giniade, which is per- 
manent, which afforded a much greater protection 
to the city than the Achelous, and which has no 
connection with that river, being formed entirely 


by subterraneous springs, and by superficial tor- 
rents from the hills, and having an outlet to the 


sea by a river totally separate from the Achelous. 
Herodotus goes so far as to state, that half the 
Echinades had been united to the mainland by 
the Achelous*. The only heights however near 
the coast, which have any strong appearance of 
having undergone this change are, one which is 
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separated by a narrow harbour from the island of 
Petala, and that of Kurtzolari, similarly situated 
with respect to Oxia, between which and the 
southern foot of Kurtzolari is the port of Skrofes, 
so named from three rocks near the shore, and 
which is well sheltered from the west by Oxia. 
There cannot be much doubt that Kurtzolari is the 
ancient Artemita, which the poet Rhianus couples 
with the islands Oxeiz, and which Artemidorus, 
Demetrius of Scepsis, and Pliny, attest to have been 
a peninsula in their time’. During two thousand 
years, therefore, the coast has undergone little 
change, for Artemita is a peninsula as it was then, 
and Oxeia, though separated only from the shore by 
a strait of half a mile, is stillanisland. The plural 
form of Thoz in Homer, and that of Oxeiz, which 
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continued to the latest period of antiquity, and is 
even now employed to comprehend Vromona and 
Makri as well as Oxia, may possibly have had its 
origin in the fact of Kurtzolari having once been 
an island, though it so much resembles an island 
from the offing, and is so exactly of the same form 
and nature as the neighbouring Oxia, that they 
were naturally coupled together in the nomen- 
clature of mariners, and the expression visor ’O€eiat 
may easily have obtained, although one of them 
was a peninsula. 

Strabo in stating, without any accompanying 
remark, the conflicting opinions of Artemidorus 
and Apollodorus, who wrote about a century be- 
fore him, as to some of the places-on the AStolian 
coast, leaves great reason for supposing that he 
had not himself seen this part of the country. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that although he may 
have been generally well informed as to the names 
and order of the places on or near the shores of 
Acarnania and A%tolia, he has failed in a more 
precise description of them. This in particular 
is observable with regard to the lakes which form 
so remarkable a feature of the coast near the 
mouths of the Achelous and Hvenus'. . Of these 
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lakes he distinguishes four:—1. Melite, or the 
lake of GSniadeze, which was 30 stades long and 
20 broad. 2. Cynia, which was twice as much 
both in length and breadth. 3. Uria, which was 
considerably smaller than either. 4. A large lake 
near Calydon, belonging to the Romans of Patra. 
He adds, that Cynia communicated with the sea, 
but that Melite and Uria were separated from it 
by land half a stadium in breadth. There are 
many difficulties in applying this description. In 
the first place, Melite, or the lake of Giniade, 
which we cannot suppose to be any other than 
that of Trikardho, or Katokhi, is much larger than 
Strabo asserts, and in his order of places from 
west to east, it ought to have occurred before 
instead of after the Achelous. Again, if we 
suppose ‘‘ the large lake near Calydon”’ to have 
been that of Bokhori, and consequently the lagoon 
of Anatoliko to have been Cynia, and that of 
Mesolénghi Uria, the dimensions which Strabo 
assigns to Cynia will indeed be tolerably correct, 
but Uria ought to have been described as much 
larger instead of smaller than Cynia. Or if we 
suppose the lagoons of Anatoliké and Mesolonghi, 
which in fact are but one lake, to have been the 
Cynia, and Uria to have been the lagoon of Bo- 


khori, Strabo’s dimensions of Cynia will then 
be not half the reality; and where in that case 
are we to look for the lake of Calydon? Upon 
the whole, setting aside the numbers as being 
always the most questionable part of the ancient 
texts, and as relating in this instance to dimen- 
sions which may possibly have changed since the 
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time of Strabo, I am inclined to believe that the 
marsh of Trikardho was Melite, the lagoon of 
Anatoliké Cynia, that of Mesolonghi Uria, and 
that of Bokhori the lake of Calydon, which be- 
longed to the Romans of Patra, and which is men- 
tioned by the gastronomic poet Archestratus as 
producing the labrax in great perfection’. It was 
the same perhaps as the Onthis which Nicander 
connects with Naupactus Rhypeum and a lofty 
mountain*. The island of Doliche, which Strabo 
supposed to be the Dulichium of Homer, appears 
to be the same which now bears the synonymous 
appellation of Makri, or Makry, derived from its 
long narrow form; for it les exactly as Strabo 
describes Dolicha, opposite to Gumade and the 
mouth of the Achelous, though its distance from 
the promontory Araxus is almost the double of 
that which he states. 

The march of Philip to Giniade throws some 
light on the relative situation of several Acar- 
nanian towns. Pheeteie, the first which he took, 
seems evidently to be the same place which in 
the text of Thucydides is written Phytia. When 


Eurylochus, the Spartan, whose movements from 


Delphi through Locris to Proschium in Aitolia | 
have before had occasion to refer to’, moved 
from the latter place towards Amphilochia, he 
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crossed the Achelous to the left of Stratus, pas- 
sed from the territory of Stratus into that of 
Phytia, then by the frontier of Medeonia into the 
district of Limnea, from whence he entered the 
Agrais’. As Stratus was the only city which 
the Acarnanes had not abandoned, it is highly 
probable that Eurylochus left it as far on his 
right as he conveniently could ; in this case his 
route would exactly he through the valley in 
which the ruins at Porta are situated. Suppos- 
ing, therefore, Zimnea to have been at Kerva- 
sara, we may infer from this passage of Thu- 
cydides, that the city which stood at Porta was 
Phytia (Pheteie), and the ruins near Katina 
those of Medeon. 


And this situation of Medeon accords with the 


occurrence of its name in history on two other 
In the year B.c. 231, the Attolians 


occasions. 
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further confirmed by an inscrip- 
tion which I copied at Punta, 
but from which we learn also 
that the gentile was not ®a- 
rievc, as Stephanus and Poly- 
bius make it, but Wouridy, like 
Acarnan. Phceetiz is not to be 


confounded with Phytzum, 
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marked (Vol. I. p. 155.) was 
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having subdued several towns in Acarnania, but 
having failed in persuading the Medeonii to join 
them, laid siege to Medeon, and had reduced it 
to great distress, when they were suddenly at- 
tacked by 5000 Illyrians, sent in ships to the 
coast near Medeon by Agron, king of Illyria, from 
whom they had been hired by Demetrius II. king 
of Macedonia, for this purpose. Landing at break 
of day, either at Lutraki or at Kervasara, they 
attacked the AXtolians, and assisted by the Me- 
deonii, defeated them with great slaughter, taking 
their camp, arms, and baggage'. The other oc- 
currence which illustrates the position of Medeon 
has been already referred to’. It happened in the 
year B.c. 191, when Antiochus marching from 
Naupactus by Calydon and Lysimachia to Stratus, 
there met the Aitolians as well as his own army, 
which had crossed Attolia from the Maliac gulf. 
He then proceeded to bring over the Acarnanes, 
and to attack those who refused to join him. He 
surprised Medeon, and from thence moved forward 
to Thyrium, but retired upon hearing of the ar- 
rival of the Roman fleet at Leucas °. 

It is probable that Metropolis occupied the hill 
of Lygovitzi, for the march of Philip seems clearly 
to show that Metropolis was to the right of the 
Achelous, nearly opposite to Conope. This situ- 
ation of Metropolis, therefore, accords with those 
of Pheteie at Porta, of Stratus at Surovigli, and 
of Conope at Anghelokastro. The steepness and 
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altitude of the hill of Lygovitzi explains the 
king’s disinclination to lose any time in attack- 
ing the ARtolians, when they retired into the 
citadel after having abandoned the town, and the 
ordinary ford of the Achelous was exactly in his 
way from thence to Conope. 

Ithoria having stood below Conope in the oreva, 
or straits of the Achelous, which were formed on 
one side by the extremity of Mount Zygos, and 


on the other by the heights and forest of Manina, 
probably stood at or near St. Elias, nearly oppo- 
site to the ruined town at Palea Mani; I have 
been informed, indeed, that some vestiges of a 
Hellenic fortress actually exist at St. Elias. Pe- 
anium I conceive to have been the ancient site 
between Masti and the Aspro. Although Poly- 


bius does not remark that Philip recrossed the 
Achelous between Conope and Qiniade, it is 
evident that he must have done so, QMé£niade 
having been upon the right or Acarnanian bank 
of the river, and the Macedonians having, as 
Polybius distinctly asserts, crossed it between Me- 
tropolis and Conope. But the historian is equally 
silent as to a third passage of the river, which 
was unavoidable when Philip proceeded from 
CEniade to the Calydonia. 

The Achelous below Katokhi flows for the dis- 
tance of two miles in the direction of Kurtzolari, 
and then takes the turn towards Petala, in which 
it approaches Trikardho; from thence it again 
bends towards Kurtzolari, and joins the sea about 
two miles to the north of Oxia and the entrance 
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of the channel between that island and Kurtzolari. 
The plain which extends from Trikardho to the 
sea, consists of fertile soil, and though not marshy, 
except in some places near the shore, is very 
little cultivated. 


END OF VOL. III. 
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